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The Kditor of the CLassicaAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 


materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. 


These should 


reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the Review. 


WE have received the following com- 
muniqué from Mr. John B. Shipley, Chexbres, 
Canton de Vaud, Switzerland :— 

‘The eminent Dalmatian savant, Prof. 
Dr. Luka Jelic, whose researches in the 
Vatican Archives have thrown great light 
on the Norse colonization of North America, 
proving that the Papal Court and Europe 
generally possessed full knowledge of the 
existence of these colonies in 1492 and even 
earlier, is now about to proclaim to the world 
perhaps the most remarkable cartographical 
discovery that has ever been made, and one 
which will entirely change preconceived 
notions and settle innumerable obscure and 
disputed points as to the geography of the 
ancient world, both Greek and Roman. He 
has discovered an exact ancient copy of the 
maps of Ptolemy of Alexandria, a.p. 140, 
hitherto believed to be irrecoverably lost ; 
and he has proved that these maps are 
themselves not the original productions of 
Ptolemy, but that they preserve to us the 
almost unchanged work of Eratosthenes, 
B.c. 200 or earlier, modified only by Hippar- 
chus a century later, and by the slight 
changes added by Ptolemy, of political 
rather than purely geographical character. 
The maps are absolutely free from all detail 
referring to a later date than that of 
Ptolemy, whose rendering of Eratosthenes’ 
work has thus come to us intact, and now, 
after having been lost for centuries, has 
been identified by the learned Dalmatian 


Professor.’ 


At Oxford the Board of Literae Humaniores 
have, at the instance of Prof. P. Gardner, 
appointed a committee to consider the pos- 
sibility of recognising classical archaeology 
in the final classical examination. Mr. L. 
R. Farnell has circulated a pamphlet arguing 
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for a three years’ classical course and a 
single examination. At Cambridge the 
Board of Classics is about to re-issue its re- 
port (summarized in our November issue), 
probably with some modifications in detail. 


In this connexion it may be pointed out 
that a phrase in a paragraph of the Classical 
Review for October has been not unnaturally 
misconceived. When it was said that ‘your 
true Englishman was a dilettante in grain,’ 
no imputation of superficiality was brought 
against the race. A ‘dilettante ’—has the 
Society of Dilettanti passed so much out of 
our knowledge that we need to be reminded 
of it —is an epicure rather than a dabbler 
in art and literature. And it is, speaking 
generally, an English trait to devote our- 
selves unreservedly to a pursuit so long and 
so far as its interest does not fail. 


Prof. F. M. Kelsey, of the University of 
Michigan, writes: 

In his observations regarding the con- 
dition of classical studies in the United 
States (Classical Review for October, 1898), 
Mr. Lindsay makes reference to the graduate 
work, It may be of interest to notice that 
the development of the Graduate Schools in 
America has already had a marked influence 
upon the attendance of American students 
at German Universities. A correspondent 
in Berlin has just sent me a record of the 
attendance of American students at the 
University of Berlin for the past four years. 
The figures were furnished by the Secretary 
of the University, and are as follows :— 


1894-95. 
Winter semester ... ee 191 
Summer semester 153 
344 


Total 
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1895-96. 
Winter semester ... ... ... ... ... 179 
1896-97. 
Winter semester ... ... ... 180 
Total 307 
1897-98. 
Winter semester ... ... ... ... 150 
Total 268 


The new Platonic Lexicon appears to be 
getting under weigh. The editor, Professor 
Lewis Campbell, who is at present in Italy, 
but will return to England in the spring, 
has planned the work and drawn up a 
practical set of rules for the guidance of 
contributors. The Zurich edition of 1839 
in one volume is to be taken as the basis of 
reference, but other editions will of course 
be taken into account. The Lexicon Plat- 
onicum of Ast will provide the starting point 
of the new lexicon, which, however, is 
intended to be much fuller, more correct and 
comprehensive. Help, whether in contribu- 
tions or subscriptions, will be welcomed for 
this laborious and costly undertaking. 


Prof. A. Gudeman has succeeded in 
obtaining a collation of the unknown MS. 
of the Agricola referred to in the Classical 
Review of October and December last. 


That sympathetic interpreter of classical 
literature, Mr. J. W. Mackail, has published 
privately what appears to be a_ novel 
experiment in the translation of Homer. 
The seventh Odyssey is rendered into four- 
lined stanzas, of which the first, second, and 
fourth lines rhyme, and the third is rhyme- 
less. The version of lines 103-107 is as 
follows :— 

Within doors fifty serving-women sit ; 

Some turn the mill and grind bright corn 
in it, 

And others weave at looms or twist the 


yarn, 
While, like the leaves of a tall poplar, flit 
The glancing shuttles through their finger- 
tips, 
And from the close-warped web the thin oil 
drips. 
The metre seems well fitted to catch the 
peculiar charm which clings round the first 
romance of the Western world, 
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Apropos of translations, Mr. John Edgar, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
opportunely calls attention to a metrical 
paraphrase of Aeneid I. and IV. by Sir 
Wm. Mure of Rowallan (1594-1657), which 
has now been published for the first time 
among the works of the ‘laureate of the 
covenanters,’ issued by the Scottish Text 
Society and edited by Mr. W. Tough. It 
is in six-lined stanzas and three books, the 
4th Aeneid being divided into two. Itis a 
youthful work: the author speaks of ‘myn 
infant muse | To twyse two lustres scarce 
of yeirs attained’: and if it professed to be 
a translation, it would be far too free. But 
as a working up of its original it is not 
without merit or poetical interest. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt are excavating 
on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund in 
the north-west of the Fayan. For the last 
month they have been at Kasr el Banit, a 
Graeco-Roman town inside the desert, which 
they have identified from papyri found on 
the site as the ancient Euhemeria, in the 
division of Themistus. They have hopes of 
also discovering the position of Dionysias, 
the site of which has been the subject of 
much dispute in connexion with the extent 
of Lake Moeris. 


A flutter of excitement has been caused 
by the announcement, for which we may 
refer to another column, that the celebrated 
lapis niyer has been disinterred in the 
Roman Forum. 


Modern Greek as such hardly comes 
within the purview of this journal. But the 
appearance of Hrevna, a Neo-Hellenic periodi- 
cal, at Oxford deserves a passing mention. 


New light has been thrown upon the 
remarkable fragment of the Oxryrhynchus 
Papyri referred to in a paragraph in our 
October issue (where Heliodorus was written 
by a slip of the pen for Appianus) by Prof. 
G.A. Deissmann in the 7heologische Literatur- 
zeituny of Nov. 12. The Heidelberg pro- 
fessor gives reasons for believing that 
Appianus was executed for complicity in 
anti-Semite riots at Alexandria. 


It will be observed that after a consider- 
able interval notes in small print reappear 
in the present issue. Our contributors and 
readers will understand that difference in 
value is not imported by this difference in 
type: only that brief notes and their 
headings, if printed as articles, make 
disproportionate demands upon our space, 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


J. Tracicorum FrRAGMENTA ED. 


Tue form in which these notes are offered 
calls, I feel, for some apology. They would 
not be presented in a bare abstract if [ 
could help it ; but the illustration, explana- 
tion, additional fragments, and various 
criticisms I have gradually accumulated are 
now of such amount that they could only be 
published in a volume by themselves, In- 
stead of waiting for an opportunity upon 
which I cannot count, | have thought it best 
to ask the Editor for space to print merely 
these unpublished textual alterations with 
the briefest possible references in their sup- 
port. Even so, [ venture to hope that not 
a few things here will commend themselves 
to students. 


AESCHYLUS. 


P. 4 To the Aiyé’rriwe belongs perhaps 
adesp. 404. 

Jr. 74 tpia 86 eis 

154 Perhaps oKdler, 
(this last Blaydes suggests). 

177 yap Kadov Bios (or Bioros 
Auras ; 

178 yAvddvra 

206, 2 As Diels, or xotdev edfacis 

239 Diog. L. ii. 3. 11, Cie. Zuse. i. 43. 
104, Teles (Stob. Flor. 40. 8), A.P. x. 3. 

280 In Hesych. raxvBapwv (not -By-). 

283 Perhaps AicyvAos Aavaic. 

307, 2 6 8 dorevaxri for os. 

358 ot 8 drértov <.... ov > ob yap 
<obevas: or d'var> yepwv 


SopHOCLEs. 


111 cioad<Ois> [domep| ddteds <cicopac> 
mAnyeis < cbpoveiv 
Hprepia yap tav pp>evav dddoKados. 

Antiphon 141, 24, eaperientia docet. 

122, 2 yup éote TO Kpovw or 
trois f.).—This is the Phoenician sacritice, 
references for which are given by Tylor 
Prim. Cult. ii. p. 398: see also Plat. Minos 
315 C. 

141, 3 éyad’ devyes—-od py KAvew 

Kak@s, 
G\N’ éyyis “Extwp éoti<v>: od 
pévew Kadov. 

174 zor’ | etpov . . gly- 
conic, Eur. Bacch. 415, Aesch., fr. 355. 

210 det xotpov core deopiav. 


See schol. Ar, Lys. 1073, 


215 "Ipis ds? atyovt—In Hippoer., oi- 
dév OTe <Kail> Urodpor Kai. . 

219 mporoda 

Buca... 

(For rade we Goa Or 
kAXvouev.) This is confirmed and explained 
by the grammarian Diomedes quoting Are- 
tinus (Hpic. Graec. Fragm. p. 51 Kinkel) : 
idcirco ex brevi et longa pedem hune (the 
iambus) esse compositum, quod hi qui tacu- 
lentur ex brevi accessu in extensum passum 
proferuntur, ut promptiore teli[s| ictum 
confirment. auctor huius librationis Arctinus 
Graecus his versibus perhibetur : 
dAtyou duaBis tpodpdpw ddp’ oi 

yvia 
Tecvdpeva Kat ebabeves etdos (ixvos 

Ruhnken) Cf. schol. Hephaest. 
pp. 181-3. 

p. 233 OINOMAOS: add #.M. 207. 17 
(Schneider Ca/lim. IL p. 637). 

234, 6 Kat te Hdt. iv. 181, 
i. 93, vi. 41. So explain Aesch. Ag. 189. 

263 Kati cdpy’ bypatver (-ev) Aapdr (to illus- 
trate the feminine adjective)? The next 
words are a marginal addition to complete 
the quotation of Hom. ¢ 51 cev[rjar’ 
<éret’> <Adpw dpvibe eorxws> 

299 May be anapaest. dim., . . Bovoradas 
aidas xepoever or 

303 riyv <d’> obtis nde 

3116 wat Secva mpooraiovr’ av- 
Tatas Geor. 

340 év 7 mavoerar was preceded in some 
form by éora ypeépa. 

342, 3 Tovvetav 
or Sovviatay for oropdtwv. Poseidon 
was worshipped at the promontories of 
Greece, including of course Sunium, Eur. 
Cyel. 291, Ar. Nub. 868 schol., Hq. 559. 

399, 3 rages tre Tax tas for tavtas? Cf. 
Plat. Rep. 522 D. 

NIOBH: in schol. Eur. Phoen. 159 xai 
igouvs dpoevas for tovs. Was the number 
14 chosen as suitable for a Chorus? If so, 
it would be half male, half female: cf. Ver- 
rall Agam. p. 1, and schol. Eur, Hipp. 58, 
Pollux iv. 111. 

430 


1 


~ 


1 Compound epithets are habitually so corrupted : 
e.g. Demetr. de eloc, 91, 116 and 143 (Bergk. P.L.@. 
p. 728), where I conjecture ‘ Aéomota 
(Kopaxtvey Ar. fr. 537), ‘tT puyo- 
Saluwy, 
—In Ar. Ran, 1339 peydaous dvuxas éxovra looks to 
me like an adscript to peyaAdvuxa, a corruption of 
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467 Adyov yap Edxos oddev iarpod “ruxev 

503, 3 réxvov Neaipas, iv "Idvia mpiv 

511, 4 Aerrais <d’> 

524, 10, Eur. Med. 239. 

532, 5 dé dovA € fa 
adpyaXdéas> lvyov écy’ 

apy. avayx. Bacchylid. xi. 72. 

p. 263-4 of pépos AuBins 

SiAduov in Hesych. for efdos. Or 

553 ob<y 

588, 3 xai Spopovt Cf. fr. 772, 
Schol. Ar. Lys. 601, Epicrates Com. 3. 18, 
Paul. 2 Zim. iv. 7, Act. Apost. xx. 24, xiii. 
25. 

672 [HALov]. 

681 dvraiaco(t) for dyrdpys, through 
avratnot. 

686 in Apollon. de synt. i. 2 éd[A]axev 
<€Aaxe>, evere <8 Gvere> Eur. Lipp. 
578, Or. 159, 322. 

Jr. 728, A. P. xii. 168, 7 pecrdv irép 
xeiAo[v]s, Ar. Hg. &14 schol. (where read 
dropacadpevov), Paroem. Méxpt tov dudw- 

757 zpocy in the original. 

760 In Hesych. zpocevy- for rpocay-. 

768 dowopyrd ‘the 
boasts of their enemies’ or dxoumact’ . . dAou- 

778 KupBavreor<v> because the 
metre is bacchiac or cretic. 

820 A€yers Secvdv as Eur. 
Hipp. 918. The epithet is constant. 

821 Interrogative in irony, as Theocr. i. 
102, Aesch. Theb. 1038. 


EvripIpEs. 

2 dvopager. 

61 In Pacuvius, odi ego homines. 

118 yas év avtpos 

162, 4 AaGetv, the theme of 
A.P. v. 219 (3 780 Aabeiv), Ov. de art. am. 
iii. 601-8. 

274 rotmecxés in the original. 

285, 8 xepi? v.13 
éorw adyiverar as Soph. 1042? 

293, 3 épavra y’ 

321 After v. 2 <‘but I deny it’>. 

322, 5 év trois 8 €xovor <Biorov or paddov> 
| wépuxe. 

334 mwodXois kadOdvors 
Bporav, 

369, 3 Metre requires adousu for 

375 [morov xpi) <d&> tov diudxovov 
Towovroy elvat. 


433 vouor ye for eywye. 
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446, 1 & paxap. 
448, 3 <cop>oi pév dvopdLovow 
<dvOpirwv> xdos 
Cf. 484, 944, #7. 295. 

470 mpiv expdAnval pe 
Adyov. Or. 897. 

518 (xaibadrdor) Sipacr for 
6dévwo.t Cf. Hom. B 415, Theoer. xiii. 3, 
Aesch. Ag. 767, Eur. Hl. 1159. 

543, 5 xpeioodv éore...; Cf. 494. 

567 <dpyvpos tas Bpordv 

603, 4b <rdvdov év Kaby- 
pevyv>. 

617, 3 dv dx codds. 

629 <miumpy te> kal arabe. 

639 paryy dp’ dv 

687. 2 Nicet. Eugen. iv. 387. 

714 ri ydp pe vorov <éyovra> 
or ti yap pe <€xovT’ 
dv > ; 

738 yeyGras dvdpas éxove’ drws 

deiEovew attovs for yeydres avdpes which 
would be good if airovs were absent. 

740, 4 évavd’ dpéwy aBadrous re pd 

781, 34 

p. 624 in Liban. Ep. 430 ‘rod Sv <dr>ws 
dpirra Adyov.’ 

856, 2 This is the 
verb substituted by Aristophanes. 

860 kat map’ Evpiridy ‘Poivocca 
elpyrat. 

868, 3 eépav ’Axepovt fav 

Aiuvyv. Callim, fr. 110, Eur. fr. 
594, 5. 
886 pucd doris TaTpav 
Bpadis pavy tis for davetras. 

894 “xecv in the original, 
as Hel. 907. Cf. Menand. 582, 1, Dem. 
1125, 28. 

998 ded <more> | 

1048, 3 adyew for 
taiupavn. See e.g. fr. 52, 597, El. 368-386, 
Menand, 210, 532, 533. 

éxew 

1066 Kai rots év oikw 

1119 £évos & dyAnpds, podwvy or 
dxAnpos 6. p. &. 

There is to me no point in Ar. Lys. 165-6 
unless 166 is a quotation—from Euripides, 
one may suppose: ef. Med. 13-15. 

p. 728, Aristarch. 2, 3 @ eyo, 
Kparnbeis, for otrw. Cf. Opp. ii. 


12-14, Aesch. P.V. 396, Soph. #7. 1462. 

p. 780, Astydamas 8, 4 <podts 8> 
Exatov avop’ ebpeiv eva. 

p. 781 Chaeremon I take to be burlesqued 
by Sosicrates fr. 2 (iii. p. 391 Kock). 

p- 784, fr. 10, 2 
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< xX > ovra téxva Or xdavra: cf. 
Aesch. fr. 178. 

p. 790, fr. 36, 1 ré kdXacrov or 
for tag iwvt dxodacia 
is the contrary of cwdpocivy. 

p- 816, Moschion 9, 4 punctuate écre:yer, 
cis Oppa depwv. See 2g. Ar. 
fr. 395, Seneca Controv. ii. 15. 

p. 820, Sosiphanes 3, 2 (Stob. FV. 20, 18, 
iii. p. 542 Hense) viv di <oé> y' dpyiv 
HACK’ for jvix’. Perhaps in 
Ar. Ran. 1028 éydpyy yoiv érvvOave- 
pov (or 'rvOdpnv) rapa Aapetov 

p- 822, 13 gayetv 7’ S&wxe 
exoptacev rather than eb <re> Cf. 
v.16 Erect’ dywv eis Aja (so Nauck, ad- 
mirably) Maidvépov poais ds 
dpdevra. wore (for For 
the construction of this last cf. Soph. fr. 
286. 

p. 882, adesp. 212 (Bergk P.L.G. ii. 439) 
6x<A>os yap eidpyos Eros = 
ovdev 6xAnpov 

p- 901, adesp. 328 rupiBorovs péA<Aw or 
perXde(s)> ; 

p- 905, adesp. 350, 2 punctuate B. dyewov" 
ovdeis kapatos etoeBeiv Oeovs. Cf. Philem. 
118. 

p- 926, adesp. 449 6 ror Opacis pos Epyov 
kak for ék Kaos. ‘The 
more haste, the less speed’; cf. Theognis 
633, Eur. fr. 1032, A.P. x. 37. 

928, adesp. 458, 8 po 0d’ av 
‘rupdds* od 

p- 932, adesp. 472 is an elegiac fragment : 
Zevs...6 Kat Cons kai Oavarov | vopov 
<avOpuirout> as Meleag. A.P. xii. 158. 

p- 936, adesp. 497 doris 8 exer 

p- 937 adesp. 499 dyovo’...dgavas as évri- 
pos, tarevas (Ath. 393 e)? Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
394, 

p- 943, adesp. 529 dewvov drav tis 
| yAdoon... See Ar. 
Ran. 404 Blaydes (add Plut. Mor. 635 F, 
1127 A, Hesych. "I@vpBos), and cf. Ar. £th. 
4, 19, p. 1128* 4, Eur. /r. 492, Dem. 23, 21, 
Theognet. iii. p. 365 Kock. For eigpuyjs see 
the 

p- 948, adesp. 548 oi 8’, & rexotoa, AiBaor 

pi mapyida 

THY OHV , <GAAG 

p. 958. adesp. 602 (Kock i. p. 660): 
Bekk. An. 73, 25 is a conflation of two 
entries, Wuxoppayeiv: tod tiv 
éxmvetv dua Kaxdv rapovoiav Tpaywdia 
and Wuxoppodeiv: tiv Woxnv (expodety Kal) 
éxmivecy...(ef. Soph. #7. 785). 


II. Comtcorum Fracmenta ed. Kock. 
VOL. I. 


p. 5, Chionid. 6 xazrerov for xorrerov. 
p. 39, Cratin. 85 dpws 
p. 50, Cratin. 116 
bet TO KoTTaBw 
dgvBapa Kev’ elra Bareiv émweov<ta> 
THS > 
p. 59, Cratin. 146 (E.M. 367, 21) ovre yap 


K nxetdera tad ovKer ov’ ola Xapiéevys 


for idt’ rad’ otk tawi X. See Ar. 

"ub. 984 schol. 

p. 85, Cratin. 238 
paxap[tos] mpd tov Bi(or)os mpos Ta 

viv, Ov elxov avdpes 
dyavoppovos aopias Spocw 

Cf. Ar. Nub. 1024, Av. 1321, Pind, P. v. 
99, J. v. 64. 

p. 102, Cratin. 307 ‘ris ov;’ <Tay’ 
av> otherwise the order would have been 
ov ris; 

p- 105, Cratin. 317, 2 or 

p. 133, Crates 14, 6 Setrvov, apac- 
cevale cavrov. Pherecr. 45, 170. 

p. 153, Pherecr. 28 <pa At’> od yada- 
Onvov ap’ bv 

p. 159, Pherecr. 51 

Kav pev pe TL ;> 
Dem. 876. 17. 

p. 160, Pherecr. 55 pé>v oBediav 
for ddev 6. 

p- 281 Eupol. 94: Themist. p. 339 C. 

p- 298, Eupol. 149 decrvov and oivov. 

p. 315, Eupol. 209, 3 drwy 
évexa 

p. 329, Eupol. 262 dyxvpicas éppagev for 
Phot. ‘Pagas: 1o pygas ov 
’Arruov. Pollux iii. 155 dynupilew, pacoev. 
See Journ. Philol. vol. 23 p. 295 

p. 350, Eupol. 351, 2 y'> 
olpat viv <Aaxwvixds 

366, Eupol, 439 caxcoros from 

p. 376, Phrynich. 20, 3. 
5 pév ye Sedds, 6 de 6 <at> vo6os, 
6 b€ E€vos. 

p. 379, Phryn. 33 & xémpawa xai 
kai dpopas. 

p. 395, Ar. 13 

elra ras 
rocatra Seirva; B. vucrds. 
Or cf. fr. 151, Ath. 337 e.  trw dua 
vuctos might be suggested, as lon (Ath. 
463 b). 
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p. 435, Ar. 184: In Suid. zAarrovra for 

p. 441, Ar. 199 cot yap codiopar’ éotiv ; 
<61’> 

p- 515, Ar. 469: in schol. Plat. pefovwv 
Kal (or for Kal Hdy. 

p. 519, Ar. 494: in Bekk. An. 217, 3 ra 
Kal dAAa, kowa y’ ovra, for dovra. 

p- 571, Ar. 754 6 Baros, not 4 Baros. 

p. 572, Ar. 760 In Thom. M. xaravayxac- 
Geis for kav a. 

p. 575, Ar. 785 eit apobe for 7 
wobev. Soph. Phil. 1204, Aj. 886, 179 Elms- 
ley. Aesch. Cho. 752 7 dip’ for 

p. 607, Plato 28,1 det ’roxtaveiv 
ypas. 
p. 645, Plat. 169 dore xédewratos 

p- 648, p. 174,10 Sedevpevar for 

p- 654, Plat. 189 

p. 666 ‘ Plat.’ 262 is from Plutarch Jor. 
92 E. Cf. Suid. Kaipos. 

Bekk. An. 78, 22 ’Awvyiav rod : 
“Eoprais for Topyia. 

p- 676, Ameipsias 22,2 ot ade zpos 
THY see Ar. Nub. 1364 
Blaydes. He begins a scolion in the usual 
metre : 

‘od 
GAN’ épav te Kai eo Te 
ov Kdpta detdy’. 
p. 714, Strattis 10 tov od pada 
p- 715, Strattis 13 
A. ti ; 
éxpavto kopivy ; ti dé€yas; > B. 
aif’ ore 

p. 716, Strattis 18 in schol. Ar. Ran. 153 
and Suid. s.v. Tvppixais, jv Kat copa 
Kat for dx- 
vnpos. 

p- 760, Aleae. 19 (orepadvovs) for 
Cf. Hippoloch. (Ath. 130 c) év 
mAextois eAehavrivoss. 

p- 770, Nicochares 2, 3 KUptVodOK<Et>ov. 

p- 790, Polyzel. 1 rots @eogevios : the rest 
as Kock. 

p. 802, Cephisodor 10 

orovdy 8 trav 

kal Katagdpvypos? or 


Kai 


VOL. II. 


p. 18, Antiph. 3, 2 ody doris <y’> 
p. 41 Antiph. 74. 8 IL. ofov ot«... 
p. 63, Antiph. 129, 7 

... Aeta; B. Kwradas ; 
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A. éyvos. 
Ar. fr. 218, Eupolis 338. 

p. 69, Antiph. 140, 2 
A. mpos dpvydddas Exes; B. cipnvixds. 
<A. And how do you feel towards . . 

and xixAas> 
padrakas opodp’ ; B. tpoorailew 
dé det or Fea. 
Cf. Plat. 174, 8,9; Alexis 163, 5 ; Menand. 
518, 13,16; Ath. 357 f. 

p. 89, Antiph. 190 ri oby dqedos...€o7’ ; 
édeu 

p. 93, Antiph. 194, 17 oidev yap enavOaver, 
iote (rather than Adore) for wore. 

p. 156, Anaxandr. 46 dpaiopévy Hesych. 
1V. p. 327. 

p. 159, Anaxandr. 53,7 AjOyv de 
(Soph. fr. 238) ef duoxdAws Ex for exer; 
read also in Simonid. 70 ei py Tus Exou. 

p- 193, Eubul. 80, 7 twa oteote 
peéyeOos as a joke instead of 
eee apvow q 

p. 200, Eubul. 105 is using Aeolic rhythms; 
Sappho 40-43, 98, 113, Alcaeus 57. 

p. 203, Eubul. 108, 3 
otovt 

p. 205, Eubul. 116, 9 ye 

p- 234. Philetaer. 12: schol. V. Ar. Av. 
1047 tovTw tov évov... 
for évayopévov. Ar. fr. 278, schol. Av, 1478. 

p. 244, Amphis 50, 10 
éxpovoe movAvrovy tw’, <elr’ dmexpivato 

> 68 nv, xai od AadGv Oda 
or éxpyoOnv. Epicrat. 5, 7, ‘but what in- 
furiates me—even then...’ 

p. 247, Amphis 37, 4 
<mpos Tovro> Ajjpov wore Tas padavovs Soxety. 

p. 278, Aristophon 7. 4 cepvov ye 

p. 283, Epicrat. 2,20: schol. Ar. Plut. 
737, Theocr. xxix. 27. 

p- 292, Cratin. Iun. 10, 1 As Meineke, or 
djzovbe for as Philem. 117. 

p. 295, Nausicrat. 1, 2, 12 

yadaxroxpwra, dv dxAos, 
OpopBov...(Antiphan. 52, 3, Kust. 
1627, 33) 
< B. rupov A€éyes. 
deye.> 
as v. 5 B. A. €yvwxas. <B. 
pot A€ye. A. > 11 B. tpiyAas 
<A. €yvwxas. B. dAdo pou A€ye. > 
Cf. Antiph. 49. 

p. 304, Alexis 19: Eust. 1226, 14 6 ovy- 
Kpivas Twa. Tpos ETEpov 
for 
Similar error in Longin. 3. 

p- 310, Alexis 34: Plat. Rep, 604 C Stall- 
baum. 

p- 333, Alexis 107 

p. 335, Alexis 110. It is clear from wv. 


A. éyvoxas. B. ddXo poe 
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18-21 that the speaker is not an ordinary 


‘cook, Comparing this fragment from the 


PappaxorwAns with fr. 24 from the ’AckAy- 
moxAeions take him to bean iarpocoduorys ; 
cf. vv. 24-26. 

p. 355, Alexis 158 pév [ 

Alexis 159: Antiphan. Soph. Phil. 
446-50, Constant. Manass. ii. 71, iv. 66, 
Anth. Append. Cougny v. 22, Appul. Jet. 
iv. 67, Plaut. Pseud. 795. 

p. 360, Alexis 172, 7 Divide B. dv@pwre, 
mote. A. AevKa Kal 

p. 371, Alexis 201 te Oarrov 
TPEXEL. 

p. £12, Axionik. 2 

olvos ovK 
airet (aitod) mpos (zap’) érépou 
p. 413, Axionik. 4, 6 
ait’, te hepwv 
ayarnpa KaT 

v. 9 THs dypias Tdcpacw aApys. 

p. 431, Eubulid. 1, B. otk y’ 
evtpudas. 

p. 436, Mnesim. 2 as Herwerden, or Bia 
kal 

p. 442, Mnesim. 9, 3 7) 

p. 453, Timocles 6, 6 pds Te 
Yuxaywynbeis 

p. 455, Timocles 9, 5 kat piv <Kai> 
tovr’ éotiv a&tov vopov! Cf. Eur. fr. 388. 3, 
172, Lucian i. 694 fin.—v. 7 eboyyjpartos? or 

p. 458, Timocles 15, 3 
<v>yrTlots . . 

p. 464, Timocles 31 éy@pav dvoowiraros 

p. 468, Xenarch. 2, 5 dpdyv for 
airy. 

p. 471, Xenarch. 8: the construction (as 
py in v. 4 shows) was. <aicypov yap> et ts 
dv ddteds codiav axpos...as Kur. £7. 336 and 
often in the Orators. 

p. 495, Philem. 65, 5 

<dypos, dpyvpwpar’, oixiat,> ovvorkiat, 
itor, Bonbot, paiptupes, 
Or dypot, Geparovtes. 

p. 513, Philem. 109, 1 zpos rov didov. 

p. 518, Philem. 127 Aeyew is necessary 
with xadov 70 yhpas eotw TodTw. 

p. 526, Philem. 168 76 didopevov, xiv 
pukpov 

p- 542, Diphil. 5 tre Lov, 
Os mew ye te ddpdtepov <'k> tav “Podia- 
xov...; Alexis 144. 8, Theocr. xviii. 11. 

p. 545, Diphil. 17, 12 adodpwaov or 
dpevov or odvdwcor. 

p- 558, Diphil. 54, 3 xeorpedts dv cinv.. 
akp os. = 

p- 561, Diphil. 62 dyvoets év rats dpais ore 
(tor 6 te eoriv) Ar. Lg. TYT, Av. 974 


Blaydes. 


VOL, Ill. 


p- 5, Menand. 7 
Apostol. v. 73. 

p. 32, Menand. 106 ‘Aapa Baxxever’ 

52, Menand. 177 xare@Oopas . . rov Biov 
as 

p- 59, Menand, 204 rov dé raid’ ob 0- 
or deidimer, Sediapev. Veitch p. 171. 

p- 103, Menand. 355, xa’ ods kpwet 
mpaypat’ ov vopots. 

p. 105, Menand. 362 ri dAdavet. 

p. 120, Menand. 413: in Caecil. nono 
<quo>que utque octavo, imo etiam septimo. 
Cf. Plut. Jor, YO7-8. 

p. 162, Menand. 541, 7 

Kaipos vooos 
i.e. 6 eis katpov tures. This had been already 
conjectured by Wyttenbach. 

p. 182, Menand. 602 (from ‘Eavrov Ty. 4) 

<avOpurds cip’> dvOpwros> oideis por 

dAXOTpios, av 7) XpyoTos. 
Ter. Heaut. 77, Plaut. 7'rin. 447, 563, Erotict 
Scriptores p. 621 Hirschig. 

p. 208, Menand. 784 ay yap or & yap av. . 
Tis OY TIS 

p. 227, Menand. 849, 850 

A. PAG od Teplepyds Tis 
O. yAvkitepov yap €id€évac. 

p. 241, Menand. 928 det yap 
brortus cf. fr. 666. 

p- 260, Menand. 1055: Phot. 
70 for répyvas. 

p. 263, Menand. 1084= Eur. fr. 174 py 
vuv | ceavrov. Cf. Philem. 110. 

p- 266, Menand. 1098 6 yéAws yap av pr 
yeAwros 

p. 271, Menand. 1128: Hesych. "Adaaorat: 
Kat 
Apparently for Agavioa: (dgavicat in Soph. 
O. C. 17124) or ’Adavioa or both. 

To the fragments of Menander add schol. 
Aesch. dg. 488, which suggests rovrovs 
Cf. fr. 149 and 
Monost. 696 (quoted by K. p. 7), Ter. Andr. 
304. 

p. 277, Archedic. 3, 1 yAavktoxov <jyopac- 
pevov>: Menand. 319, 2 Nicomach. 1, 8 p. 
386. 

p. 286, Apollod. Car. 18: Ter. Phorm. 
507 = 

tov AvKov, 
Aeyopevov TOvTO, TOV Exw* 
ovTe KaTexew yap dvvatov, ovr’ adrévat. 
or dvvapat yap. 

Apollod. Car. 23: Ter. Phorm. 667 sescenta 
proinde scribito tam mihi dicas = 
Ta> puptas <pe ypayacbw> dixas. Ar. 


Nub. 1481 Blaydes. 
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p. 301 pedy is surely a honey-jar, honey 
being the usual libation to the dead. 
(Hence Herodas v. 85 dyedtritw éopriy). 

p- 309, Philippid. 27 <‘what will you 
say’ or ‘you will say so’> v. 3 
gpavor—'yo pev yap iduv—xparipes. 
Herodas vi. 65-8. 

p. 335 Ath. 345¢ _Powexidys be pev 
Odraccav reve kowhy elvat, tovs 
ixOis dvycapevov. He said xowov 
ixOds dvovpevor, in parody of a famous 
verse of Aesch. (/r. 389), xowdv téxyn, yvoun 
trav Plaut. Rud. 974-981. 

p- 349, Damox. 2 emend, divide and 
punctuate : 


” 
6 B. pdyewpos Kaxeivos ; A. oix 


16 TovTo bet yap eidevat, 

tiv’ éxe Suabopav rparov, & ov, 

yAavkioos év kal 

motos mept ovv vat... 

ai petaBoXai yap al te KaKOV 

7AiBarov, B. ed avOpuwme A. Kaad- 
Aouwspara 

év Tais Tpopais pavOavers ; 

Anpbev wpav arodidwor 

ofs B. ratra. A. 
Tovyapovv oTpopot 

31 xupos, A€yet Anpoxpttos, (oddev Tpaypa Ta 

yuopevar) movel TOV payove’ a. 

34 Kai tas <y' > 6 evros. 

49 B. dppovixds, od payepos. 

21 or B. avOpwre. 25. Or wapax. CF. 
Nicomach. i. 20, p. 386. 

p. 354, Crito 3, 2 doppidca ‘to break up 
for faggots’ (as or 
‘to lie idle in port’ on the analogy of p6e- 
placat, AS TEpLXoVOpLaV, 
Blaydes Ar. Nub. 183. 

p. 362, Strato, 1,18 

dpa Aves épuaixBov ’ 
2 ‘ovKodv’ 
‘ra mpoBata, <pavOaves ;> B. ob 
pavOave, 
<dvOpure, > ovder. 

p. 370, Athenion 1, 42 ézaxovev. 

p. 380, Crobyl. 5 Adyys. A. éyw mpos 
ce. éyw dy? or me voici as Herodas 
i. 3% Cf. Plaut. Poen. 279 Merc. 131. 

p. 386, Nicomach. 1, 9 

p. 415, adesp. 85 Breredaiuwv means ‘as 
pale as one who has seen an apparition’ 
Lucian iii. 584. 


, 
kawov Tavv. 


p. 420, adesp. 104 (C.R. x. p. 439) : 
Lucian Nigri in. 1-7. —v.5 
TO Tuppépor, kaxov: Hor. 
1. 2. 3, Diog. L. vii. 1.98. —v. 14% ipas 
bpa, Tovs dorépas, Tov aifepa or Tov doTEepwrov 
aidépa: Eur. Jon. 1079, Cycl. 211, Hel. 242. 
p. 421, adesp. 105 supply and divide : 
v. 2 <péiv> tod od 
as Menand. 521, 1. 
v. 4 xorvAnv tis Tov "BoXod (Eubul. 80, 
5). 
7 ri 8 poi rovro; madw 
v. 11 B. dodexa ; (cf. Ar. Vub. 1063). 
>t’ otrooi ra mpdy- 
para. A... eis dvatpopyy dvdpi B. 
mpos A. bv’ 6Bodois 
THs Hpepas ixavd>v yw 
B. r<€pas ; 
p. 427, Themist. 262 C. ABavwrod tots 
Geots as below and Lucian i, 202. 
p. 428, adesp. 114, 5 cavrov svt’, 
<dvOpwros av, > avOpwrov 
435, adesp. 134, 3 AAnOe yeyovws for 
yéeyove 
p. 437, Alciphr. iii. 44 
ovdev <éor’ > év avOpuwros <oddws > 
<év racow> Kat vopierat, 
p. 437, adesp. 148, 2 ore av 
p. 438, adesp. 151, 3 airy "ddxes? 
p. 451, adesp. 222, Plut. Jor. 769 B eis 


tyra. Cf. Hor. C. i. 19. 8, Ar. fr. 218, 
Baton 7, 8, p. 329, Schol. Ar. Ran. 48, 
Theocr. v. 90), A.P. xii. 13, 1; 222, 1, Plat. 
Gorg. 465 B, Lys. 216 C, Plut. Mor. 878 D. 

454, adesp. 248 Xypeis ev od 

p. 467 adesp. 328 dpyov )( eipyacpeévov. 

p. 487 adesp. 419: hence emend Apostol. 
iv. 68b dWuxdrepos Aaywod Pev'yovros. 

p. 508 adesp. 549 a joke for ai yovai 

p. 522, adesp. 635 kat kwpeixy Brao- 
‘ kevravpous’ Tvs... 

p. 523, adesp. 643 oi8¢<v> eis tov 
exer [ payeiv]. 

p. 541, adesp. 751 wai elyes; the 
examples of this proverb (not recorded by 
the editors) in Macho (Ath. 578c) and Ath. 
684c (from Lynceus) show that it was 
spoken as a question, implying ri av érocnaas ; 
Cf. Plaut. Capt. 600-11, Plut. Mor. 466 F. 

W. Heapiam. 
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éxra mupav vexpov Tadaio- 
vidas 
> , af 
Tovovrov Tu Exos. 


This passage has been viewed with so 
much suspicion by many, even among the 
most recent commentators, that it may be 
pardonable to offer a few words with regard 
to it. 

Among the editors whom I have consulted, 
Christ prints the MS. reading without com- 
ment, but the rest with one exception either 
(1) understand reAcoOevrwy to mean ‘ having 
been consumed’ or (2) express doubt about 
the correctness of the text, in some cases 
boldly printing conjectures. Many of the 
second class appear to assume that tedeo- 
Gévrwv can have no other meaning than that 
mentioned above. 

Of those who believe in the possibility of 
interpreting reAciv in this way the champion 
is Dissen, who puts forward two arguments 
—(1) the same meaning is found in Aesch. 
Cho. 874 oipor Serrdrov TeAovpEvov 
and (2) dvioat has a similar use. Now in 
the passage of Aeschylus reAovpevov, though 
retained by Wecklein, is almost certainly 
corrupt. To object to the unusual meaning 
of reXciv might seem like begging the present 
question, but apart from that the tense is 
wrong—for the slave states most empha- 
tically that Aigisthos is already dead—and 
moreover the word reAoupevov, used correctly, 
ends line 871, while the last word of 873 is 
téAos. The case of dvioa proves nothing. 
It is not permissible in any language to 
establish anything more than bare possiblity 
by arguing from special uses of one word to 
those of another of kindred meaning. Of 
course completion often necessarily involves 
the cessation of existence in the thing com- 
pleted, as in redeiv Biov, dvadoyav 
(Soph. 77. 825). But it. will not be main- 
tained that a corpse is completed in any 
sense by burning: and for our present pur- 
pose it is enough to deny that reAciv can 
mean ‘to destroy’ except where destruction 
is a necessary concomitant of completion. 
The duty of proof rests with those who 
affirm. 

It may be added that this interpretation 
is loudly denied by the sense of the context. 
Adrastos, surveying the pyres, exclaimed ‘I 
miss the eye of my host’: he knew already 
that Amphiazaos was not in his place among 
the living, and now, behold, he was not to 
be found among the dead. Now this would 
not strike the chief as he gazed upon an in- 
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NOTE ON PINDAR, OZ. VI. 15, 16 (23, 24). 


discrete mass of charred animal and vegetable 
remains after the burning Surely it was 
when the dead were fairly Jaid out for the 
burning, when all had been collected that 
could be found and assigned each to his pro- 
per place, that Adrastos made a round of 
the pyres and marked the mysterious absence 
of the seer. This important consideration 
has been ignored, not only by Dissen and 
those who agree with him, but by many of 
those who wish to change the text, eg. 
Bergk 7 Herwerden re 
Twv. 

Tycho Mommsen has shown that none of 
the ancient commentators understood redeo- 
6évrwv to mean ‘consumed,’ but all who 
mentioned it took it to refer to the comple- 
tion of preparations for the burning. His 
own interpretation is ‘ bereiten, beschicken 
(Lat. componere)’: but this view assumes 
that it could be used of laying out a single 
corpse, which is improbable except in special 
contexts; and it is not the view of the 
scholia to which he appeals, nor has it 
seemed convincing to his successors (see the 
notes of Fennell and Gildersleeve). My own 
belief is that a Greek reader would have no 
hesitation in taking the words to mean 
‘when the full tale of the corpses of the 
seven pyres had been made up.’ And this, 
I think, is exactly what the ancient com- 
mentators meant: the note of Thomas 
Magister is obscure, but Paraphr. B gives ém- 
(when perhaps 
Mommsen was influenced by the v. 1. xarap- 
pvOpnbevrwv), Schol. B dre 
TH Tupa. Seeing that 
Gevrwv (or katappvOp.) and are 
only subsidiary explanations, I may claim the 
support of all these three. For the sense of 
teAcivy (to make up a total) which I require, 
I can cite no exact parallel, because the 
cases in which it seems to be present are of 
such a nature that the items are completed 
as well as the total (Pind. P. iv. 104 (185) 
exteAcoas éeviavtovs, Soph. Ant. 1065 
Ere Tpdxovs aptAAnTHpas 
yAiov teAGv &e.), But I believe that it was 
from this very meaning that the meaning of 
payment wasderived ; takefour instancesfrom 
Ast’s Platonic Lexicon—redciv 
pata, éxatov pvas, petoixiov. Be that as it 
may, I claim that the sense is near 
enough to the strict literal sense of the 
word to be accepted without the support of 
other instances. 

GiBert Davies. 
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ON THE WORD 


In a note on Homer J/iad H 212 pediwwv 
Bdoovpoicr petoract, Mr. Leaf remarks that 
‘“ fierce” is the universal meaning of the 
word in Homer and Hesiod, and generally 
in later Greek. Plato, however, uses it to 
mean ‘burly,’ ‘bluff.”’ A similar view is 
held by Liddell and Scott. Ebeling’s inter- 
pretation of the Homeric usage is, if I 
understand him rightly, somewhat different, 
for he explains the word by ‘turgidus.’ A 
glance at Ebeling’s account of this curious 
adjective will show that ancient as well as 
modern scholars explained the meaning as 
well as the derivation of BdAoavpos very 
variously. 

In the present article it is attempted to 
shew (1) that the original meaning of 
Bdoovpos was not ‘fierce,’ but‘ hairy,’ ‘shaggy,’ 
‘bristling’ (horridus); (2) that the word 
occasionally retains this sense even in late 
authors ; (3) that all the secondary meanings 
of the word can be naturally derived from 
this primary and fundamental signification. 

Bdoovpds occurs twice in Homer, viz. in 
H 212 Broorpoicr perwracr and in 
O 608 doce AaprécOnv Brocupjow ix’ ddpvow. 
Its conjunction with perwzacr in the one 
case, and with d¢pvow in the other favours, 
though it does not prove, the hypothesis that 
the reference is to thick, shaggy eyebrows. 
In A 36 Broovpoms is an epithet of the 
Gorgon engraved on Menelaus’ shield. <A 
glance at the representation of the Gorgon 
in Sittl’s Atlas zur Archdologie der Kunst, 
Tafel vii. e, 16 b will be enough to show 
that the epithet is appropriate, if BAocupds 
means ‘ horridus,’ ‘ bristling.’ 

Hesiod uses the adjective, I think, four 
times in all. The passages are Scut. ler. 
147 BAroorpoio perarov Epis 
merotyto (of the figure of a snake upon a 
shield) 175 reO@vyares 
191 "Apeos 250 Kijpes dewwroi— 
Broovpoi te. Here, too, the adjective ‘ hor- 
ridus’ exactly represents the ditferent situa- 
tions. But whereas in Homer the idea of 
‘shaggy’ or ‘bristling’ seems still to be 
present to the writer’s mind, in Hesiod 
(except perhaps in BAoovpotcr A€over) it has 
sunk to the secondary and derivative notion 
of ‘fierceness of aspect.’ 

The next occurrence of the word is in the 
fragment of Phocylides on the pedigree of 
women. One woman, he tells us, is sprung 
from a ais avis 


Frag. 3, 3). The epithet should be inter- 
preted from the well known poem of 
Semonides, which is in effect only an expan- 
sion of Phocylides’ lines. Now in Semonides 
the swinish woman is descended é& ids 
tavutptxos (7,2). Tinfer that Broovpijs 
in Phocylides means not ‘ grim’ or ‘awful,’ 
as L. and S. suppose—there is no special 
point in making the sow grim—but simply 
tavitpixos or ‘bristly’—‘horridus’ in its 
etymological sense. 

The word ‘horridus’ will also represent 
the usage of Aeschylus (Zum. 167, cf. 
Suppl. 833), not in its literal, but in its 
derived signification. 

In the passages hitherto quoted, the word 
has always, apparently, a sinister association, 
except perhaps in Homer H 212, and in 
Phocylides. With Plato begins a new 
usage, which will, 1 think, confirm us in 
our view of the primary meaning of the 
adjective. 

Plato has the word twice, both times in 
combination with yevvatos: Rep. 535 B 
yevvaious Te kai BAooupods Ta and Theaet. 
149 A cira, & KatayéAacTe, ovk dKyKoas Os eyo 
cit Los patas para yevvaias te Kal BAoovrpas, 
Pawapérys ; In the first of these passages 
the meaning is ‘ virile’ ‘ masculine’ (‘ minn- 
lich’ Schneider): our guardians (Plato 
means) must be a ‘mascula proles’ endowed 
with ‘mascula virtus.’ In the second I 
think the meaning is also ‘masculine,’ as 
when we speak of a ‘masculine female.’ 

The same derivative sense appears, I 
believe, in at least two other passages cited 
in Stephanus’ Zhesaurus viz. Nicostratus 
(Frag. 35 ed. Kock) vip tiv “Adpodirny, & 
BXooupdv ye éxes and Aelian 
Var. Hist. 12, 21, where Spartan women are 
described as ceuvov dpa Kai Boovpov bpacat 
The transition of meaning from ‘hairy’ to 
‘virile’ ‘masculine’ is natural enough. 

Finally, a trace of the original meaning 
probably survives in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 742 
avyy ovrore ye Kata Exer 
where /Aoovpyv may mean ‘bristling,’ viz. 
with trees: see 734-735 trepOev ’Apdu- 
Aadeis dxpotary Tepvacw and 
744 Te prxinow. 
In Anth. Pal. ix. 84 we have B\ocrpois 
kipaor of ‘ bristling waves’; and in Theo- 
phrastus J/ist. Pl, ix. 3 
yiverat Kai  ék tov odddpa 
mpocciiwy Kai tpooBoppuv, ék 
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BrXoovpwrépa PBopBopwoys. is 
pointed out in Stephanus s.v., the elder Pliny 
is paraphrasing the latter passage when he 
writes (H.N. xvi. 12) ‘pix optima ubique 
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ex apricis aquilonis situ, ex opacis horridior 
virusque praeferens.’ 
J. ADAM. 


PLATO, REPUBLIC VII. 529 B, C. 


Tue difficulties of this passage are well- 
known. At present I wish to discuss chiefly 
the concluding words: kav é& imrias véwv 
ev yn Oadarryn pavOary. 

It appears from the MSS. that there were 
two variants of tolerably early date, viz. pév 
and véwy. The former is supported by Paris 
A and three other MSS. ; the latter by TI, ¢ 
and several besides. The readings jujv and 
py, vaiwv and vedv are only, of course, cor- 
ruptions of pev and véwy. 

I do not know that any one has proposed 
to defend pe. Various corrections have 
been suggested, such as 7 (Madvig), Oecspevos 
or xeiyevos (Mr. Richards), or simple ex- 
cision (J. J. Hartman). By far the best 
emendation (in my judgment) is Mr. Marin- 
din’s éfurruacpévos (Cl. Rev. viii. 193 n.); 
but the omission of final os, though easy in 
abbreviated cursive (Bast Comm. Pal. 772 
and Jab. iv. 18), is difficult to explain in a 
MS. so old as Paris A, or in its progenitors. 
And although véwy might be a marginal 
gloss on év @addrry, yet on the other hand 
there is apparently no point in év Oadarry 
without véwv. Partly on these grounds, and 
partly also because véewv was read by Pollux 
etre kai I believe that 
editors are right in preferring the authority 
of II to that of A in this place. What then 
is the meaning of irrias véwv év Jowett 
and Campbell regard it as ‘a piece of ex- 
travagance’ and apparently nothing more. 
Schneider remarks truly enough, ‘in ea orbis 
terrarum parte, quae yj vocatur, non minus 
quam in altera natari potest. yj non idem 
est, quod xépaos.’ But why should a man 
swim on his back even in a river to contem- 
plate the starry heavens, when he can see 
them at least equally well from the bank ? 

So singular and striking a phrase must, I 
think, have reference to some equally singular 
and striking situation, otherwise it is un- 


justifiable. A careful study of 529 B, C, will 


1 It is much less likely that Pollux refers to 
Phaedr, 264 A e& brrias avdwadw diaveiv 
tov Adyov, for veiv is not the same as 
diaveiv. 


supply the clue. Glauco has just hailed 
Astronomy as a study after Socrates’ own 
heart: for ‘anybody can see that Astronomy, 
at all events, makes the soul look up’! 
This grossly material interpretation of the 
Platonic phrase dvw Brerev is met by a 
remarkable outburst of contempt and in- 
dignation. ‘You seem to imagine,’ says 
Socrates in effect, ‘that if aman throws back 
his head and looks at the spangles in a ceil- 
ing (év épody zorxiApara), his soul is looking 
up. Well, possibly you are right, and 7 am 
only a fool. For my part, so long as a man 
tries to learn tév aic@yrav care not 
whether his open mouth yawns upwards 
(évw xexnvos) or his shut mouth is turned 
below maintain that he 
will never learn (for nothing perceivable can 
be known) and that his soul is not looking 
up, but down,’ xiv irrias véwy ete. 

Mr. R. L. Nettleship (Lectures and Re- 
mains, ii. 274 n.) has remarked that through- 
out this passage ‘ Plato is very likely think- 
ing of Aristophanes Clouds 171 sqq., where 
Socrates is represented as hoisted up in a 
basket gazing at the sky.’ The same sus- 
picion had occurred to myself, and doubtless 
to many others. Glauco’s conception of 
astronomy is precisely that of the Aris- 
tophanie Socrates, and it is hardly possible 
to read the passage carefully without think- 
ing of the Clouds. That Plato intended the 
allusion is probable from the tone of ex- 
travagant mockery, amounting almost to 
bitterness, with which he writes. It be- 
comes still more probable when we remember 
Clouds 171-173 {yrotvros airod ras ddovs 
Kai ras repipopas clr’ dvw kexnvdtos Amo 
ris dpopas vixtwp yadestyns xatéxerev. The 
Aristophanie picture was enough to infuriate 
a less choleric person than the Platonic 
Socrates. ‘dvw keynves, did you say? avo 
OY KdTw is all the 
same. So long as a man studies aio@yrd, he 
can never learn anything—never, even 


2 The words cuppeuveds (wrongly taken by 
Davies and Vaughan of ‘half-shut cyes’) are, I think, 
purely rhetorical; but some may sce in them an 
allusion to Clouds 187-193. 
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though he float face upwards on land’ i.e. (as 
I take it) in the notorious basket ‘or in the 
sea.’ Cf. Ap. 19 ¢ raira yap Ewpaire Kai adroit 
€v Kopwodia, SwKpary 
hackovra te depoBareiv 
x.7.A, and Clouds 218-226. We may presume 
that Socrates lay supine when he swung 
aloft, and, if so, no Greek reader who had 
seen the Clouds would be likely to miss the 
allusion, for which the whole tone of the 
passage as well as dvw xexyvos had prepared 
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the way. The words év Oadarrn are a 
ludicrous challenge, conceived in the same 
spirit of extravagant ridicule and satire 
which characterises the whole outburst. ‘A 
monstrous fine idea to make me float on 
land! Float me on the sea next time, if you 
like—and miss your mark again’! The use 
of veiv may be illustrated from Ar. Clouds 
336 (depovnyxys): see also Blaydes in loc. and 
on Peace 831. 
J. ADAM. 


THE TEXT OF THE 


Tue cardinal facts in the textual criticism 
of the De Sudlimitate are not disputed 
among recent editors. The known manu- 
scripts are eleven in number, four of 
them preserved at Paris, three at Rome, 
one at Milan, one at Venice, one at 
Florence, and one at Cambridge. One of 
the Paris manuscripts (P 2036) dates from 
the tenth century. It is far the best and 
oldest of the surviving codices, and most 
probably the source from which the rest 
have been directly or indirectly derived. 
Any modern issue of the text must, there- 
fore, be based primarily upon P 2036. The 
problems which present themselves to an 
editor who takes this manuscript as his 
starting-point may be illustrated by the 
following passages given in the order in 
which they come in the treatise. The 
manuscript readings quoted without further 
specification are those of P 2036 (P). 

i. § 3. Cobet (Mnemosyne N. S. x. 319) 
would read robev évOevde in 
place of evOevde But 
the latter is possible as well as the former, 
and it seems to conform better to the 
author’s usage elsewhere. Cp. otk 
(without ro62v) in ii. 3, évredbév in vi., 
wobev in xxii. 4. 

ii. § 1. gyot. Some critics would change 
to the plural ¢aci. A comparison with 
other passages, (axix. 1, xliv. 2, xvi. 4) of 
the treatise will, however, show that the 
author intends a subject (sometimes tis, 
sometimes 6 KexiAtos!) to be supplied when 
he uses this verb in the singular. For the 
sudden transition from plural to singular in 
this passage, cp. iv. 4, xvii. 1. 

iii. § 4. Wilamowitz (Hermes x. 336) 
would here read éri cwpdtwv éxi Adywv, 


1 This, and not KaskfAcos, is the spelling of P 
throughout. 


DE SUBLIMITATE. 


the second éri being inserted by him. The 
insertion is a somewhat doubtful one. 
What distinguishes this author is not so 
much that symmetry which Wilamowitz 
attributes to him as a regard for rhythm ; 
and this rhythm may sometimes conflict 
with formal symmetry of language (cp. xvi. 
2, where Wilamowitz would read é7i rp 
For in the same sentence 
Cobet (Mnem. x. 320) suggests éviore. But 
this idiomatic use of pyrore is quite charac- 
teristic of the author: cp. pymote Kat 
dpeyeas (xl. 2). 

iv. § 4. oiov TO TAS dmdvrov 
Kopas elvat Oat, Orrov 
daciv ovdevi ottws evonpaiverOar 


dvaidecav as Tots irapov, 
oivoBapés, Kkuvos 
¢yoiv. However we punctuate it, the 


latter part of this passage is clearly corrupt. 
Homer’s words, accompanied by ¢yaiv in 
the singular, are quoted as a particular 
confirmation of the general statement de- 
pendent on the plural ¢aciv: thus much is 
plain. But iraydv seems impossible in the 
sense ‘ he (Homer) says of a bold man.’ Pro- 
bably the simplest remedy is to expel the word 
as arising from a gloss on dvaidear, or rather 
(as Dr. Postgate suggests) on xvvds dppar’ 
éxwv: compare Hesych. dvat- 
Sys, trapy and Aristoph. Ran. 1292 (in 
parody of Aeschylus) itapats kvacv. 
The translation of the whole might (with 
the omission of izayov) run: ‘Good heavens, 
how strange it is that the pupils (xépas) of 
the entire company should be believed to be 
modest, notwithstanding the common saying 
that the shamelessness of individuals is 
indicated by nothing so much as the eyes! 
“Thou sot, that hast the eyes of a dog,” as 
Homer has it.’ ryv trevwv dvaideay no 
doubt seems strange, but perhaps it is to be 
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explained by the antithesis ris dmdvrov 
If were away, Mr. G. B. 
Mathews thinks that we might read ds év 
rois tirana, translating ‘ simply 
because of the common saying that shame- 
Jessness is nowhere so plainly imprinted as 
in a bold man’s eyes.’ This reading has 
the advantage of giving the more natural 
sense (‘because’ rather than ‘notwith- 
standing’) to dmov, of taking ode’ as 
masculine, and of retaining iray@ (changed 
to irapov by false assimilation to oivoBapés, 
regarded as neuter). irayds is a word the 
author may well have used, for it occurs 
(cp. Politicus 311 A, Leges 773 B) in Plato, 
whom he often copies. It occurs also in 
Plutarch, with whom he has many points of 
coincidence (due probably to a common 
imitation of Plato), and in the LXX 
(Jeremiah vi. 23 and xxvii. 42: ed. Tisch.). 

iv.§ 5. Rohde’s proposed substitution 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxv. 310) of ds dap tod twos 
éparropevos for ds pupiov 
has been generally praised. But surely there 
is something a trifle grotesque about Rohde’s 
simile ; it seems redolent of the scholar’s 
study rather than of actual life,—this thief 
pouncing upon a poison where he thought to 
pounce upon wholesome food! The manu- 
script reading yields excellent sense: 
‘Timaeus, however, has not left even this 
piece of frigidity to Xenophon, but clutches 
it as though it were hid treasure.’ Cp. Ael. 
de Nat. Anim., xiv. of 8 ratra dviyvevovres 
7a where ti are the buried 
tusks of elephants, described just before as 
70 Oncavpicpa. 

vii. § 3. minty 8’, dv eb cuveyés 
cis is dx. eipnp., but I 
believe it is right. From meaning ‘decline’ 
the word easily comes to mean ‘ disesteem,’ 
in which sense it is used here. For the 
form, cp. draxuy in De Subl. ix. 14, 15. 
We might perhaps venture to suggest 
dragiwow, a word which is found (in the 
same sense of ‘disesteem’) in Polybius and 
in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

ix. § 8. trav tiv 
dpeivw Ta doa dxpavrov Tt Kai péya TO Saypovov 
os GAnOGs Kat dxparov zapisrnow. Some 
editors would omit 7a (given by the inferior 
MSS., on which we are here dependent) 
before dca. But on the principle that this 
author, like others, should be illustrated by 
himself, compare trav dep dSiadépe mpods 
éorotias (xliii. 4) and yap 
dca evyeveis Kai épyalerar Tors 
Aoyovs (xliii. 6). Wherever the use of the 
article is concerned, more than usual caution 
is needed in modifying the text of this 


writer. In the present instance he is, as 
often elsewhere, influenced by Platonic 
precedent : ep. Phileb.xxi.C tév 60a Baddrria 
per dotpeivw and Pro- 
tag. xi. D rév Kal KepavvuTat. 

x. § 7. Avpaiverac yap Tatra 76 doavet 
7) dpaw pata éurovotvta peyeOn ovvot- 
Kovomovpeva TH mpos GAAnAG TvVTETEL- 
xtopeva. In this vexed passage I would 
suggest the insertion of és between 
éurovotvra and peyéOy. The addition of the 
preposition will not remove all the difficulties, 
but it will diminish their number and lessen 
their force. It will also bring the passage 
into nearer correspondence with the language 
of architecture, from which (as represented 
by Vitruvius and others) it can be most 
usefully illustrated. The translation will 
be: ‘ For these faults mar the effect of the 
whole, just as though they introduced chinks 
or fissures into stately and co-ordered edifices, 
whose walls are compacted by their reciproc»! 
adjustment.’ The original reading may 
have been corrupted in the following way : 
és, 

xv. $1. It is strange that editors so 
thoroughly scientific as Jahn, Vahlen, and 
C. Hammer,! should follow Schurzfleisch in 
reading & Tepervriavé in place of & veavia. 
One of the best aids in the determination of 
the uncertain date of the treatise would be 
the identification of the person to whom it 
is addressed. With this possibility in mind, 
the most minute attention should be paid 
to the exact form of the references to 
Terentianus at the opening of the treatise, 
in this passage, and throughout. The only 
objection, so far as I know, raised to the 
retention here of & veavia is that Terentianus 
is not elsewhere described as veavias. Con- 
sequently an important fact with regard to 
the age of the addressee is removed from the 
text, and that in order to make room for & 
Tepevriavé, which (obvious and innocuous as 
it may seem) is rendered unlikely by the 
circumstance that the author does not else- 
where use Tepevriavé without the addition of 
pirrare or 

xxii. § 2. mpds 7d déos. Spengel 
and Hammer would change édeoras into 
épeoris. But P, consistently, gives 70 
mapeotas...7dbos in xxxix. 3. It is by no 
means certain that -ds is not the sole correct 
form of the neuter: cp. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
Greek Accidence, p. 141 (second edition). 

xxvi. § 2. iornot tov dxpoariy 
évepyounevov. Hammer's critical note 
here is: ‘airév] Manutius, airiy P (ut 

1 Rhetores Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel, 
vol. i., Pars II. Edidit C. Hammer, Lipsiae, 1894. 
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videtur).’ This is a mistake. P has 

xxxi. § 2. ratra yap éyyis Tov 
GAN’ oik idwrever oypavtixds. It 
has been proposed to change onpavrixas to 
onpavttxo, but Vahlen retains the MS. 
reading. He supplies éyev, and compares 
onpavrixwrata éxew (xxxi. 1). 

xliii. § 3. dmperés fv dv tH mpood pea 
épyov. Here again Hammer hesitates as to 
the reading of P. The dy is certainly 
there. 

xliv. 1. tis piroadduv 
mporevayxos. Cobet (Novae Lectiones, p. 
645) would read apis éué évayxos in place of 
mpocévayxos. The proposal is ingenious. 
But (1) we must remember that unusual 
compounds are much used by the writer of 
the De Sublimitate; and (2) we must 
hesitate before building upon a conjecture 
any argument with regard to the question 
of the authorship of the treatise. This 
last caution is suggested by Cobet’s own 
procedure. ‘Qui locus,’ says he in reference 
to the passage thus emended by him, ‘ vel 
solus declarat fugisse rationem virum doc- 
tum qui nuper illum libellum a Plutarcho 
scriptum esse probare conatus est. Plu- 
tarchus numquam scribere potuit: 
procdduv tis mpos eue, quasi vero 
ipse aliud quoddam studiorum genus se- 
queretur et profiteretur.’ Even granted 
that Cobet’s own reading necessarily im- 
plies the distinction and exclusion he attri- 
butes to it, it is hardly fair to confute 
Vaucher by means of a conjectural emenda- 
tion of which he had never heard. 

A review, however cursory, of some of 
the readings of P 2036 is bound to suggest 
the conclusion that that manuscript is 
worthy of much respect. Its authority will 
not lightly be disregarded by those who are 
aware how often its readings have been 
vindicated by means of the best sort of 
interpretation,—that based on unchallenged 
passages in other parts of the treatise 
itself. 

When one thinks of the wealth of 
conjectural emendation spent upon the text 
of the De Sublimitate, it is natural to recall 
the words which Edward Gibbon wrote in 
his Journal (under date September 14, 1762) 
with regard to this book which he was 
reading at the time: ‘There was an hiatus 
at the end of the chapter (c. ii.), which 
Tollins supplied from a manuscript in the 
Vatican. It is amusing to peruse the 
conjectural supplements of the critics ; how 
various, how ingenious, and how distant 
from the truth. They are probably often 


as much so, though we have it not in our 
power to confute them in the same manner.’ 
After taking all due account of the converse 
cases in which conjectural emendations have 
been confirmed by the discovery of fresh 
manuscripts, and while remembering too 
the striking advances made in critical 
method since Gibbon’s time, we cannot but 
feel that he utters a needed caution. The 
real truth of the matter is conveyed in our 
author’s words (used, of course, in another 
connexion): dvcAnrrov 76 mpaypa (De 
vi. 1), éxixnpov 7d mpaypa (ib. xxix. 1). 

Even the best textual critics who have 
applied their skill to the emendation of the 
De Sublimitate seem often to have erred 
through two rather simple causes. They 
have paid too little attention to the general 
usus loquendi of the author, and in particular 
have failed to recognise that a late writer 
must, after all, be allowed to use late 
grammar, while such late grammar would 
be seen to have laws of its own had not the 
readings of the best manuscripts been so often 
changed arbitrarily by scholars who would 
exact from every author, no matter what 
his date may be, conformity to the strictest 
Attic standards. Further, that strict regu- 
larity of style which the critics regard as a 
principal aim of our author is no true 
characteristic of his. His watchwords 
rather, ave, freedom and variety. His whole 
book is conceived in the spirit of revolt 
against the iron precepts of the precisian 
Caecilius. Hence, I take it, the want of 
symmetry seen in passages already quoted, 
and further illustrated on the one hand by 
the presence of dpxwy in xvi. 3 and of év 
brepoxais in xvii. 1, and on the other hand 
by the absence of cai Bods in xxix. 1 and of 
@edxpitos in xxxiii. 4. And lastly, even if 
the author were a ‘correct’ writer, can his 
prose (in the form in which it left his own 
hands) have been absolutely flawless and 
impeccable? What passage of modern 
prose would escape unscathed the magisterial 
pen of some of our classical censors? What 
English poet more ‘correct’ than Pope, and 
yet what lines more loosely written than 
vv. 663, 4 in the Hssay on Criticism’ 
Surely something must be allowed to human 
frailty. 

The truth is, as might be expected, that 
the most convincing emendations in the text 
of the De Sublimitate have been made long 
ago by those earlier scholars who had virgin 
soil to work upon. Instances of such 
emendations are: Robortello’s for 
(xxxix. 3); Manutius’ aypor for 
aAypot (xlii. 1); Vettori’s déos for 
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(x. 4); Portus’ zpdypacr popiwy for mpdy- 
pacw dpiwv (xii. 2); Faber’s for 
dyidas (xv. 4), or his cidovs for én’ 
ivdods (xiii. 3: cp. Toup’s eidovs for 
émdovs in xliii. 6); Schurzfleisch’s cvppaye? 
re for cvppayetras (xvii. 1), or his ®pvvys for 
dpuyiys (xxxiv. 3); Pearce’s airod Avoias 
for dmovoias (xxxv. 1), or his AaAc? pera for 
Aadevpara (xxxiv. 2); Boivin’s 7 for 
dAAovs don (Xxxix. 2); and Valckenaer’s 
éxovr’ for éxov yap orodjs (XXxviii. 
5). Erroneous readings such as those thus 
replaced may serve to indicate the general 
character of P. Its errors (when they 
occur) are due to pure ignorance, or they 
are merely mechanical blunders caused by 
confusion of letters similar in sound or 
form. 

A modern editor will naturally admit 
into his text emendations which he considers 
sv convincing as those just enumerated. 
Recent conjectures he will carefully consider 
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but will view them with considerable mis- 
trust, remembering that the problems still 
unsolved are probably beyond the powers 
even of the best of critics, who will find a 
more hopeful opening for their gifts in 
newly discovered texts like those of Herodas 
or Bacchylides and may hope to enact there- 
in the part of a Robortello or a Manutius. 
But of all deviations, however minute, from 
such a manuscript as P an editor will (as 
the result, if necessary, of a new collation) 
give the fullest record, believing that he 
thus supplies the best means of testing the 
soundness of the basis on which his text 
rests. A record of this kind cannot fail, in 
the present instance, to confirm our faith in 
P as a generally trustworthy and always 
conscientious authority, erring at times 
through want of intelligence, but hardly 
ever erring through a perverse and vexa- 
tious ingenuity. 
W Ruys Roserts 


PROPERTIANA AND OTHER NOTES. 


1, 1, 31. 
Vos remanete, quibus facili deus annuit 
aure, 
Sitis et in tuto semper amore pares : 
In me nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras, 
Et nullo vacuus tempore defit amor. 


The prayer or wish in sitis seems out of 
place. The antithesis is imperfect unless 
their security and happiness is taken for 
granted. We may read either estis, under- 
standing its subject gut out of quibus: or 
with less probability sitis ut, governed by 
annuit. 

Two or three unsatisfactory conjectures 
have been made for nostra. Read probably 
vestra, between which and iz me there is an 
antithesis—‘ kind to you, cruel to me.’ The 
two words are apt to get confused. Thusin 
2, 34 b, 30 the MSS. are divided between 
noster and vester. 

1, 4, 11. 

Haec sed forma mei pars est extrema 
furoris : 

Sunt maiora quibus, Basse, perire iuvat, 
Ingenuus color et multis decus artibus et 

quae 

Gaudia sub tacita ducere veste libet. 


The last words seem hopeless. For color 
critics have suggested calor, pudor, lepor. I 
venture to suggest dngenium celere, 


1, 17, 3. 
Nee mihi Cassiope solito visura carinam. 
Should we read sal/tem for the puzzling 
solito— will not even look’ 4 


1, 21, 3. 

Quid nostro gemitu turgentia lumina 
torques 4 

Pars ego sum vestrae proxima militiae. 

Quid seems wrong, and qui, quin have 
been proposed. I think the poet wrote 
quod as in 3, 2, 9. 

2, 5, 28. 
Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia verba levis. 

Surely it is impossible that Propertius 
wrote anything so awkward as verba levis. 
Symmetry imperatively demands a nomina- 
tive parallel to forma, and what can it be 
but lingua? Verba I take to be an ex- 
planatory gloss. In 2, 28, 14 the forma and 
the lingua of Cynthia are again put to- 
gether : 
Hoc tibi lingua nocens, hoc tibi forma dedit. 
For lingua used of a person compare the use 
of yAGrra in Cratinus’ apostrophe to Pericles 
peyiorn yAdrra tov “EAAnvidwv, and in 
Aeschrio (8 Bergk) yoviy 
’AOnvaios, | Te Kai yAdooa. 
The use of lingua in 3, 11, 56 and Livy 4, 
49,12 is only partly parallel. In Virgil, 
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Aen. xi. 339 Drances is a frigida bello dextera. 

Cf. Milton’s Blind mouths, Scott’s Fleet foot 

on the correi, the Greek poet’s yaorépes dpyai 

with Hes. Theog. 26, etc. 
2, 12, 15. 
Evolat a! nostro quoniam de pectore nus- 
quam, 
Assiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 
Rather nunquam, which is repeated in 

assiduus. The reverse change should, I 

think, be made in a passage of the Murena. 

Cicero says (§ 28) ‘Sapiens existimari nemo 

potest in ea prudentia quae neque extra 

Romam usquam neque Romae rebus prolatis 

quicquam valet.’ There wsqguam should be 

unquam. Extra Romamand Romae refer to 
place, unguam and rebus prolatis to time. 

Without unquam the sense is inadequately 

expressed. 
2, 15, 3. 

Quam multa apposita narramus 

lucerna. 
I conjecture garrimus verba as a much 
more suitable expression. 
2, 18, 10. 

Illum saepe suis decedens fovit in ulnis 
Quam prius adiunctos sedula lavit equos. 
Quam prius for priusquam seems impos- 

sible. Mart. 9. 35. 6 is not parallel. Should 

we not read guom (cum) prius ...lavit ‘ after 
first bathing’ ? 


3, 1, 9. 


verba 


A me 
Nata coronatis Musa triumphat equis. 


A me nata is a somewhat bold figure when 
used of a Muse. Should we read mota? 
Movere Musam would be a more poetical 
version of Virgil’s cantusque movere, which 
is used of the Muses themselves (Aen. 10, 
163). 

3, 5, 25. 

Tum mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores, 

Quis deus hane mundi temperet arte 

domum. 

For quis read qua. 


3, 10, 1. 

Mirabar quidnam misissent mane Camenae, 

Ante meum stantes sole rubente torum. 
Natalis nostrae signum misere puellae 

Et manibus faustos ter crepuere sonos. 

Is it not clear that. Propertius wrote 
risissent and risere? [The editor of the 
Review tells me that the first change was 
proposed long ago by Lievens and Passerat. 
Why has it not been adopted ¢] 


44,9: 

Venturam melius praesagit navita mortem, 
Vulneribus didicit miles habere metum. 
Instead of mortem Biihrens reads noctem 

with some MS. authority. Neither word is 

at all suitable, and I conjecture ‘ven- 
turum...ventum.’ Cf. Virg. @. 1, 356, ete. 

Seneca (1) Agam. 490 agitata ventis unda 

venturis tumet. 


ab, 25. 

Duxit et Euphratem medium quam condidit 
arces. 

Arcis Bihrens and Postgate. Others 
qua condidit arces with some MS. authority. 
Is mediwm quas condidit arces possible? I 
do not know anything exactly parallel. 


3,14, 3. 
Quod non infames exercet corpore laudes 
Inter luctantes nuda puella viros. 


Editors have adopted Dorat’s Judos for 
laudes. I have sometimes thought of Juctas, 
though the word wants better authority. 
Lewis and Short quote exercebat luctam from 
Capitolinus. Luctas inter luctantes would 
be no more objectionable than shout among 
the shouting crew (Scott) or toos & y’ (or dv) 
dvip Soph. Phil. 685. 

3, 21, 6. 

Omnia sunt temptata mihi, quacunque fugari 
possit. 

Ought not this to be posset ? 

4, 1, 17. 

Nulli cura fuit externos quaerere divos, 

Cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro. 

Pendula seems doubtful. Perhaps sedula. 


4, 3, 21. 
Dignior obliquo funem qui torqueat Ocno. 
Why should Ocnus be ob/iquus? Rather 
obliquum or oblique. 


4, 4, 87. 
Prodiderat portaeque fidem patriamque 
iacentem, 
Nubendique petit quem velit ipsa diem. 
No good meaning can be got out of 88 as 
it stands with either ipsa or ipse. Read 
putat for petit and all is clear: she thinks 
she has only to name the day. The mistake 
is the same as that which I have pointed out 
in Juv. 10, 54, where petwntur should be 
putentur. Possibly it is to be found also at 
the beginning of poem 2 of this fourth 
book : 
Qui mirare meas tot in uno corpore formas, 
Accipe Vertumni signa petenda dei. 
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There is authority there for paterna and 
Dr. Postgate adopts Mr. Housman’s reyna 
paterna. I am not convinced of its being 
right, and would just suggest signa putanda, 
‘hear what are to be regarded as marks of 
Vertumnus.’ The passer-by is supposed to 
wonder at the figure and not know for whom 
itis meant. But I feel very doubtful about 
this. 

4, 6, 27. 

Cum Phoebus linquens stantem se vindice 
Delon 

(Nam tulit iratos mobilis unda notos) 

Adstitit Augusti puppim super. 


Unda has been generally altered (una, illa, 
or ante), but editors have acquiesced in nam. 
The second hand in F however gives non 
(probably a conjecture), and surely that is 
right. The island of Delos non tulit notos, 
that is, gave way before them and was blown 
about, just as in 4,9, 62 the gate gave way 
before the efforts of Hercules (nec tulit 
iratam tanua clausa sitim), and as in 1, 8b, 
28 Cynthia gave way before her lover’s 
prayers (assiduas non tulit illa preces). Cf. 
probably 3, 7, 47. 

In line 13 of this poem ducuntur may be 
right in Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina, 
but dicentux suggests itself very strongly. 
If picta (26 armorum et radiis picta tremebut 
aqua) is to be altered, tactw is perhaps as 
likely as icta. 

4, 7, 85. 

Hie Tiburtina iacet aurea Uynthia terra : 

Accessit ripae laus, Aniene, tuae. 

So Bihrens and most editors. The MSS. 
vary a little, but they all seem to begin with 
sed, not hic, which in some comes later. 
Postgate in the Corpus: Hic Tiburne tua, 
ete. I would suggest that for sed we should 
read quod. Cf. on 1, 21, 3 above. 

4,9, 37. 

Audistisne aliquem tergo qui sustulit 
orbem ? 

Probably auditis. Cf. line 39 ‘quis facta 
Herculeae non audit fortia clavae?’ where 
I take audit to be present. So constantly 
ixotw, kXvw, in the present tense. 

4,10, 5. 

Imbuis exemplum primae tu, Romule, 
palmae 

Huius. 

Primae should perhaps be primus. Cf. the 
corruption suggested in 4, 3, 21 above, and 
in 3, 11, 58 ‘ femineas timuit territa Marte 
minas,’ where Dr. Postgate has rightly 
written femineo. The tendency is to make 
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the adjective agree with the prominent noun 
at the end of the line. Against Dr. Post- 
gate’s argument in Journal of Philology i7, 
244 I should contend that ‘ was the first to 
handsel’ is a pleonastic but not a ludicrous 
phrase, any more than (say) ‘prima initia 
incohastis libertatis vestrae’ Liv. 3, 54, 9, 
where the pleonasm is doubled ; and that 
here primae palmae huius is at least awk- 
ward. 

ab. 45. 
Haee (nune, hinc) spolia in templo tria con- 

dita : causa Feretri, 
Crimine quod certo dux ferit ense ducem. 


In 46 Postgate reads omine with N and 
the second hand of V, Bihrens numine by 
his own conjecture. As Propertius is ex- 
plaining the origin of the name Feretrius, 
omine points clearly to nomine, on which 
Feretvi will depend. In that case causa 
must be corrupt, and it is not difficult to see 
that Propertius may very well have written 
‘Haec spolia in templo tria condita cassa 

Feretri 

Nomine, quod certo dux ferit ense ducem. 
Compare Virgil’s ‘ gravibus rastris galeas 
pulsabit inanes,’ and Propertius himself in 
2, 25, 8 * Et vetus in templo bellica parma 
vacat’: also Coleridge’s 

The knight’s bones are dust 
And his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

4. 11, 86. 

Seu tamen adversum mutarit ianua lectum, 
Sederit et nostro cauta noverca toro, 

Editors are rather put to it to explain 
cuuta, as may be seen by looking at the notes 
of Paley, Postgate, or Ramsay. Heinsius 
torva. Did Propertius write culta ‘ well- 
dressed’? So in 1, 2, 26 ‘uni siqua placet, 
culta puella sat est’: Juv. 11, 202 ‘quos 
cultae decet assedisse puellae. We must 
not think of /wuta. 


I append a few varia on other Latin 
authors, 

Lucretius 1, 256. 

Frondiferasque novis avibus canere undique 
silvas. 

For canere we should perhaps read sonere 
(3, 156). It is very bold to speak of the 
woods as singing. 

1, 263. 

Quando alid ex alio reticit natura nee ullam 
Rem gigni patitur nisi morte adiuta aliena. 
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Adiuta should I think be adiutam, for 
which, if Wakefield may be trusted, there is 
some slight MS. authority. Morte aliena 
points to this, for it ought to mean the 
death of something else than that to which 
the participle refers, z.e. if we keep adiuta, 
something else than nature. 

I have often thought that the same change 
should be made in the famous picture of 
Mars and Venus (1, 35): 

Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 

Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, 
visus. 

Eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore. 

Tereti cervice points to Venus, not Mars, 
and repostam is clearly suggested by the 
parallels which Munro quotes: Cie. Arat. 
frag. 8 ‘tereticervice reflexum’: Virg. Aen. 
8, 633 ‘tereti cervice reflexam’: and even 
perhaps Ov. Met. 10, 558 ‘inque sinu iuvenis 
posita cervice reclinis’ (though that might 
be quoted on the other side), for the words 
posita cervice reclinis go together and refer to 
Venus. 

2, 1029. 

Quod non paulatim minuant mirarier 
omnes. 

Mittant Lachmann, and at one time 
Munro, who afterwards restored minuant. 
Perhaps linguant. Cf. 6, 654 ‘mirari multa 
relinquas.’ 

3, 852. Ht should I think be ut, like the 
velut of 832. 

3, 970. 

Sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri 
Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 
Surely desistit with the Cambridge MS. 


Virg. Aen. 11, 843. 

Nec tibi desertae in dumis coluisse Dianam 
Profuit. 

Deserta seems not so fit an epithet for 
Camilla as for the goddess she serves. So 
we have ‘ Ceres in the fields’ in 2, 714: ‘ Est 
urbe egressis tumulus templumque vetustum 
Desertae Cereris.’ Should we read de- 
sertam ¢ 

12, 40. 

Quid consanguinei Rutuli, quid cetera dicet 

Italia, ad mortem si te—Fors dicta refutet !— 

Prodiderim natam et connubia nostra 
petentem 

Perhaps we ought to write prodidero. Si 
with perfect subjunctive is an extremely 
rare construction. See Driiger’s Hist. Synt. 
2, p. 717; some of the possible instances 
given there are pretty certainly future per- 
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fects. Further, prodiderim requires by 
regular sequence dicat, and no example is 
quoted of a future in apodosis with perfect 
subjunctive in protasis, though with a present 
subjunctive in protasis it is not uncom- 
mon. Which is the more likely, that there 
is a trifling mistake in the MS. tradition, or 
that Virgil coupled one rare use with 
another probably unique 4 


Horace, Sat. 1, 10, 8. 

Et est quaedam tamen hic quoque virtus. 

Should hie be haec? 

Sat. 2, 6, 59. 

Perditur haec inter misero lux non sine 
votis. 

Several suggestions have been made for 
getting rid of the doubtful present passive 
perditur. I would add to them ¢ruditur, 
comparing not only Odes 2, 18, 15 truditur 
dies die which is less parallel, but Petron. 
Sat. 45 sie vita truditur. 

Epist. 1, 2, 31. 

Ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere 
curam. 

In this much disputed passage I am dis- 
posed to suggest cessantes (or cessantem) 
ducere cenam. Is it not made probable by 
the aici jpiv dais tre pity KiOapis te x.7.A. 
which Horace is following ? 

Epist. 1, 11, 16. 

Nec, si te validus iactaverit Auster in alto, 
Idcirco navem trans Aegaeum mare vendas. 

This, like the passage of the Aeneid 
above, contains a very unusual sequence of 
tenses (Driiger 2, p. 714), and we may con- 
jecture vendes. In Epist. 1, 2, 17, 

Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen 
we should certainly expect posset (cf. the 
note on Prop. 3, 21, 6 above), but possibly 
the present may be excused by its coming 
before the perfect on which it depends. 

Epist. 2, 2, 80. 

Tu me inter strepitus nocturnos atque 
diurnos 
Vis canere et contacta sequi vestigia vatum? 

Contacta most MS., but some have con- 
tracta, Which is usually read. Bentley nou 
tacta. Perhaps non trita. 

Ars. 48. 


Si forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget dabituryue licentia sumpta 
pudenter, 
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Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba 
fidem, si 
Graeco fonte cadent parce detorta. 


Why Graeco? It cannot really be sup- 
posed that Horace would allow the coinage 
of no new Latin word, unless it came direct 
from the Greek. Abdita rerum might for a 
moment mislead a reader into thinking of 
scientific or philosophical terms, such as we 
even now take from Greek sources. But 
Horace is speaking of poetry, not philosophy 
or science. He is concerned only with such 
words as the promissi carminis auctor (45) 
may find it convenient to coin. What rule 
then was he likely to lay down for the poet ? 
Of course, that if a new word were wanted, 
he should form it with such deflexion as 
might be necessary from a good native stem. 
Such are the Greek words that in the Poetics 
(21, 9) Aristotle calls for 
instance formed from dpao6a: when a sub- 
stantive was wanted, or épvvé varied from 
épvos for a special use. Here, as in many 
other points (of which no sufficient study 
seems to have been made), Horace is re- 
peating the Poetics, but with due adaptation. 
What he stipulates for is that new Latin 
words shall come from a good old (Latin) 
source : not Graeco but prisco fonte. Priscus 
is a favourite word of his, used by him some 
twelve times as against Virgil’s seven and 
Juvenal’s one. 

Ars. P. 203. 

Tibia 

...tenuis simplexque foramine pauco. 

Foramine pauco = foraminibus paucis is 
questionable Latin for Horace. The MSS. 
which Keller puts into his third class appear 
to have parvo. In respect of simplicity or 
complexity the number of holes is much 
more important than their size : ef. scdozos. 
I suggest therefore foramine parco. But, as 
T can find no instance in which parcus with 
a singular substantive seems equivalent to 
pauct witha plural (parcum sal, parea moles, 
parcum volnus are not instances), I would 
take foramina as a sort of collective noun, 
in which case size or quantity translates 
itself into number. Thus mi/es may be 
collective and we could say parco milite. 
Horace uses flos rosarwin in a sort of col- 
lective way (Od. 3, 29, 3: cf. 3, 15, 15: 
1, 4, 10) and we could say jlos parcus. Vor 
similar collective singulars cf. Luer. 1, 405 
‘intectas fronde quietes’: Lue. 7, 834 
‘nunquam tanto se volture caelum Induit’ : 
Juv. 13, 57 ‘ maiores glandisacervos.’ This 
way of understanding foramine was suggested 
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to me by Dr. F. A. Dixey, whom I asked 
about the musical point. 


Juvenal 2, 37. 
Ubi nunc lex Iulia? dormis ? 
Rather dormit ? 


ib. 68. 

est moecha Fabulla, 
Damnetur, si vis ; etiam Carfinia talem 
Non sumet damnata togam. 


Whether we adopt this punctuation of 
Biicheler’s or the old one which joins etiam 
Carfinia with damnetur, T am inclined to 
think est in G8 should be sit. It is well- 
known that the confusion is very common. 


ab. 149. 


Esse aliquos Manes et subterranea regna 

Et pontum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras 
Atque una transire vadum tot milia cumba 
Nec pueri credunt. 


Neither pontum nor contum, the well- 
attested readings, can be considered satis- 
factory. What pontum would mean I can- 
not conjecture, though Biicheler keeps it. 
Surely contum is impossible too. Charon’s 
pole, though Virgil mentions it, is not a 
thing marked enough to stand alone here— 
‘powers of the dead and realms below, a 
pole and frogs.’ Nor would Juvenal refer 
first to Charon’s boat, then to the frogs, and 
then to Charon’s boat again. An insignifi- 
cant MS. is said to have cantwm: may not 
this be right? Juvenal would be thinking 
of Aristophanes, possibly of other literature 
too. Cantum et ranas is not a more re- 
markable év di dvotv than many that we 
find in Latin. Plin V.//. 8, 58 vanae. . alio 
translatae canunt. 

th, 170. 

Sic praetextatos referunt Artaxata mores. 

Read referent to suit the future tenses 
preceding. 

8, 26. 

Agnosco procerem ; salve Gaetulice, seu tu 
Silanus, quocunque alio de sanguine ; rarus 
Civis et egregius patriae contingis ovanti ; 
Exclamare libet ete. 

This is Mayor’s punctuation. Biicheler 
has practically the same, a comma after 
sanguine. Ribbeck and Weidner have a 
pause after Si/anus, no stop whatever at 
sunguine and only a comma after ovanti. 
But no punctuation will make the passage 
quite right. I believe we ought to read alto 
for alio. Juvenal likes to mention two or 
more things and then generalise with a qguis- 
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quis, quicunque or such like. So in 13, 
78-83 he specifies a whole number of divine 
weapons and then sums them up ‘ quidquid 
habent telorum armamentaria caeli.’ So in 
15, 99 ‘post omnes herbas, post cuncta 
animalia, quidquid Cogebat vacui ventris 
furor. Cf. Liv. 1, 59, 1 ‘stirpe ferro 
igni, quacunque denique vi possim.’ In 
the same way here, quocunque de sanguine is 
meant to generalise. What he wrote was 
‘Gaetulicus, Silanus, or any noble family 
you please.’ For altus in this sense, cf. 
line 40 alto Drusorum stemmate and line 
131 ‘altaque si te Nomina delectant’: 
also 6. 607 domibus .. altis per- 
haps 6. 385. Virgil Aen. 6. 500 has the 
exact expression, ‘genus alto a sanguine 
Teucri.’ For the confusion of aliws and 
altus cf. the now well-known substitution of 
multo for mulio in line 148 of this satire. 
These very words have been confused in 10, 
150 where the MSS. vary between a/tosque 
elephantos and aliosque elephantos. (I think 
it has not been pointed out that alios is con- 
tirmed by a passage in Aristotle de Caelo 
2, 14, 19 Aé€yovor SE Kai 
Ot. Tepi Tovs TOUS 
€oxarevovtas TO yevos aitav éorw). In Luer. 
5, 1128 aliis has been read for altis since 
Lambinus. Quocunque alto de sanguine 
then is to be joined with contingis, what- 
ever stop we prefer to put at ovanti. 


10, 196. 

Plurima sunt iuvenum discrimina: pulchrior 
ille 
Hoe atque ille alio. 

For ille hoc read illo hic. Cf. the gener- 
ally received correction of Hor. Lpist. 2, 2, 
89 ‘Gracchus ut hic illi, foret hic ut Mucius 
illi’ to foret huic ut Mucius ille. 


13, 1-4. The point of these four lines is so 
entirely different from the point of what 
follows and also so far from leading up to it 
that the doubt may perhaps be legitimate 
whether they are in their proper place. If 
one were quite free to choose, it would seem 
proper to insert them after 195, where they 
tit in quite well. But unless we are to deal 
freely with Juvenal’s text according to the 
method of Ribbeck, it must be admitted 


that he is not very particular about se- 
quence. 

16, 25. 

quis tam procul absit ab urbe 

Praeterea, quis tam Pylades, molem aggeris 

ultra 
Ut veniat ? 

A little reflection will show that these 
words should be written 


quis tam procul absit ab urbe 
Praeterea? quis tam Pylades ete. 

Quis . . praeterea is repeated in quis. . 
veniat. 

I do not find in any edition that I have 
consulted what seems to me the right way 
of writing 4, 23-25 

Hoe tu 
Succinctus patria quondam, Crispine, papyro? 
Hoc pretio squamam ? 

I understand fecisti out of fecit with the 
first question, emisti with the second (if 
squamam is right). Macleane apparently 
supplies /ecisti, but he makes neither clause 
a question. 

Cicero pro Murena 5. Non tam me officium 
debuit ad hominis amici fortunae quam res 
publica consulem ad communem salutem de- 
fendendam vocare. 

The antithesis points to something like 
debuit <hominem> ad hominis. 

Cie, Phil. 1, 7, 15. ‘etiam si sequi minus 
audebitis orationem atque auctoritatem 
meam.’ 

Cobet in Mnemosyne N.S. 7. 115 takes 
exception to segui orationem and says ‘quid 
sit orationem alicuius sequi praesertim in 
curia non assequor.’ 

Rationem is an obvious correction. 
Valerius Maximus ix. 2 ext. 7. ‘socrum 
vivam capite defodit. 

Capite <tenus>. 

Seneca de Brev. Vit. 13, 2. Graecorum iste 
morbus fuit quaerere quem numerum Ulixes 
remigum habuisset, prior scripta esset Ilias 
an QOdyssea, praeterea an eiusdem esset 
auctoris, alia deinceps, «e. 
For the absurd praeterea read alterius. 
Hersert Ricwarps. 
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NOTES ON VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


In the following paper I cite from the 
edition of P. Langen (Berlin, 1896). My 
remarks concern Books III. to VIII. 


III, 122. 


inde uagi nec bella modis nec casibus isdem 
conseruere manu. 


tela is the reading of Vat. bella Bentley 
has been generally received. But cf. VI. 
182 sq. 


illi ubi consertis ianxere frementia telis 
agmina. 


Langen there quotes Lucan V. 708 consertis 
puppibus agmen, yet changes the text of our 


passage. 


III. 412. The use of armenta for oves 
occurs again in IV. 337, so the conjectures 
of Kostlin and others are unnecessary. 


IV. 221. 
ponto uolitet Symplegas inani. 


Here is an unnoticed parallelism with 
Lucan IT. 718, 


uanaque percussit pontum Symplegas ina- 
nem. 


VI. 279. 


hinc animos acies auget magnoque doloris 
turbine Gesandrum Mauors rapit. 


The conjecture of Heinsius, acres for acies, 
is unquestionably right, yet it has not been 
accepted by Langen. The mention of acies 
is quite irrelevant, but with acres we have 
Gesander’s episode introduced by a reference 
to him without further delay: the intro- 
duction of it by means of que (not at) is 
much less appropriate to its length. 


VI. 389 


omnes rapturus ab agmine Colchos. 


Langen says ‘ verba obscure dicta: “agmen” 
hoc loco solam mouendi notionem habere 
uidetur.’ I take the words to mean ‘ with 
intent to sweep the Colchi from the field.’ 
The use of rapere for celeriter capere, de- 


uincere, is illustrated in the Lexica from 
Luean. 


VIT. 362. 
idem stat fulmina contra 
Salvus et in mediis florescunt ignibus herbae. 


Said of the Prometheae florem de sanguine 
fibrae 356. Salvus is Bihrens’ conjecture 
for Sangus Vat. I have no hesitation in 
proposing Sanctus. 


VIT. 587. 
inicit Aesonides dextram atque ardentia 


prendit 
cornua, dein totis propendens uiribus haeret. 


The cornua in question belong to one of 
the fire-breathing bulls. prendit is Thilo’s 
reading for Vat. mittit, adopted by Langen 
hesitatingly. It does not explain mittit. 
On the other hand mutat, the reading of the 
codex regius, does, and gives an excellent 
sense to boot, albeit at the expense of 
epic dignity. Jason finds the horn which 
he seizes first too hot for him to hold— 
Valerius carries the conception of a fire- 
breathing bull to its logical conclusion— 
so he grasps the other ; but soon becoming 
better able to bear the heat, he exerts all 
his strength and grapples with the animal 
(totis propendens u.h.). 


162. 


quod nullae te, nata, dapes, non ulla iuuabant 
tempora. 


Said to Medea by her mother. tempora is 
very feeble, and hardly to be defended as 
Summers (A Study, p. 76) would defend it 
by redde diem noctemque mihi, the words of 
Medea to the pseudo-Circe VII. 246. One 
word only is an adequate completion of the 
sentence, and that is carmina, ef. Odyssey I. 
152, 


, 
7’ épynotis te, Ta yap 7’ 
dards. 


For the confusion of trisyllabic words in 
general v. Markland, preface to Statius 
Syloae, p. viii.: for the confusion of car 
mina and tempora, id. p. 334 of com- 
mentary. 
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VIII. 285. 


dixerat atque orans iterum uentosque uiros- 
que 
perque ratis iit et remos uox alta magistri. 


Absyrtus is pursuing his sister Medea, and 
these words describe his appeal to the crews 
of his ships (v. 261) to make all speed. 
The reading of Vat. in 286 is perque ratis 
supplex et remigis uexilla magistris. The 
number of conjectures on this unhappy 
line exceeds perhaps that on any other line 
or passage in the poem. They may be seen, 
or some of them, in Thilo’s critical note, 
and though Langen’s reading is perhaps the 
least probable of all proposed so far, many 
earlier efforts are not much happier. But 
to our task. With one exception all con- 
jectures known to me are based on the 
assumption that the word wexila is corrupt. 
There is not the faintest shadow of proba- 
bility in this: indeed our attempt to restore 
must proceed on the assumption that wexi/la 
is certainly right. It takes little power of 
divination to see that Absyrtus exhorts 
personally the crew of his own ship, but in 
the case of the other ships he is obliged to 
use signals, Further, magistris must depend 
on supplex. For the first of these two points 
we may compare the Agamemnon of Seneca, 
v. 39 (Agamemnon) 


cuius secutae mille uexillum rates ; 
also vv. 448 sgqg. of the same play, 


signum recussus regia ut fulsit rate eqs. 
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quoted by Késtlin (Philologus 48, p. 673). 
Késtlin, who is the exception referred to 
above, has done good service in pointing out 
these passages, and thus making certain 
what was already probable that such was 
the meaning. But he falls heavily in the 
sequel : streicht man von den iiberschiissigen 
sinnlosen Silben in ef remigis das igis, so 
bleibt ef rem, eine Verstiimmelung von 
iterum. There is no syllable superfluous 
here, though I admit the meaning is con- 
spicuous by its absence. But not for long: 
remigis is simply a corruption, slight if be- 
wildering, of reliquis: per vatis wexilla 
supplex reliquis magistris. Absyrtus need 
not be magister of his own ship: the sense 
is the same. To complete my conjecture, 
et before vemigis is from the margin, and is 
itself a corruption of it, written originally 
at the side as a correction of aét(que). The 
absence of a principal verb led Ruperti to 
this correction, and Thilo prints it in his 
text. Thus Kdstlin’s doubt is disposed 
of (Z.c.). The lines then run as follows : 


dixerat itque orans iterum uentosque uiros- 
que 

perque ratis supplex reliquis uexilla magis- 
tris. 


As for the word religuis, Statius uses it 
three times, and Silius much oftener (Lach- 
mann’s Lucretius, p. 305). 1 hope that a 
single instance of it will henceforth be re- 
cognized in Valerius Flaccus. 

J. A. Narrn. 


ON THE SEQUENCE AFTER VEZ PROHIBITIVE. 


THE following article presents the evidence 
on the above subject from Plautus and 
Terence. 

The citations, as a rule, follow the num- 
bering asin Ritschl’s edition. No example 
has been entered on either side in which the 
Prohibitive meaning is not legitimate and 
defensible. Dramatic emphasis tells strongly 
in favour of the prohibitive sense, in situa- 


tions where there is otherwise little evidence 
either way. 

It may be proper to add that the French 
and English translators (Riley and Nisard) 
are not appealed to as carrying any critical 
authority, but simply as interpreters showing 
the common sense view of any passage apart 
from critical theories. 
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| 
| 


PLAUTUS. | 
Amphitrivo. | 
Pres. Subj. Perf. Subj. 
Ne miremini.—Prolog. 87. 
Ne existimes.—1, 1, 177 [3830]. (=much less should 0 


you think). 

Nunquam mihi...creduis post hunc diem.—2, 2, 40 
[672]. 

Irata ne sies.1—3, 2, 43 [924]. 


Possible, but not certain, examples are ne admiremini in Prolog. 116; ne culpam transferas 2, 2, 166 
[788] ; ne tu postules 4, 2, 16 [1031]. 
Ne with imperat. 3. 


Asinaria, 
Tu cavebis, ne me attingas.—2, 2, 106 [373]. Verbo cave supplicassis.—2, 4, 61. 
Quaeso, ne vitio vortas.°—2, 4, 44 [450]. Ne dixis istuc. Ne sic fueris: illis ego non dixero. 
Abscede hinc, molestus ne sis.—2, 4, 63 [469]. —5, 1, 12 [839]. 


Neque divini neque mi humani quidquam accreduas, —_— 
si.—b5, 2, 4 [854]. 
Deduct ‘cave’ 
4 
Deduct ‘cave’ 1 


3 


Ne istuc nequidquam dixeris 3, 3, 107 [698] is best taken as a purpose clause, and so Nisard ‘ pour vous 
apprendre & m’avoir dit.’ 

Taceas: me spectes 3, 3, 90, good example of pres. subj. conveying a special command to an individual, 
and so furnishing the analogon to a specific prohibition by the same tense. 

Ne with imperat. 5. 


Aulularia. 
Verba ne facias, soror.—2, 1, 52 [173]. Cave quemquam intromiseris.—1, 2, 13 [90]. 
Ne duis. —2, 2, 61 [238]. Hoe praedico tibi...ne intromiseris'—1, 2, 23 [100]. 
Novi, ne doceas.—2, 2, 63 [241]. Ne in me mutassis nomen.—3, 6, 49 [585]. 
Ne quaeras foris. —2, 6, 9 [358]. Tu cave quoiquam indicassis.—4, 2 [611]. 
Molestus ne sis.?—3, 3, 10 [458]. Ne istue dixis.—4, 10, 18[744]. 
: 
Deduct ‘cave’ 2 
3 
Imperative 1. 
Bacchides. 
Ne me sinas.4—2, 1, 5 [174]. Tu nullus adfueris, 
Te quaeso ut memineris: ne illum verberes, verum... Si non lubet.—1, 1, 57. 
observato.—4, 4, 94 [746]. Cave, sis, ...siris.—3, 2, 18 [402]. 
Ne supplicare censeas.—4, 8, 63 [904]. 
Quaeso, pater, 
Ne me...deseras.°5—4, 9, 91 [1014]. 
Sed spectatores, vos nunc ne miremini Deduct ‘cave’ 1 
Quod non triumpho.—4, 9, 149 [1072]. : 


Ne me sectere gratiis, of Ussing, p. 59, is best taken as ‘lest.’ Ritschl has ‘sectarere,’ which is irrelevant 
as evidence, Si non est, nolis esse neque desideres 4, 8, 84 [914] is simply negative, not prohibitive. 
Imperative 2. 


1 Trata with Elmer taken as adjective, as is shown 3 Forms an independent sentence in Ussing’s ed. 
by the subsequent 1. 55 and as it must be in Ter. and must therefore be prohibitive. 
Heaut. 4, 6, 16, Iam non sum iratus. 4 Nisard ‘ne me permets pas. 

2 So Nisard ‘ pardonnez-le-moi.’ 5 Nisard ‘ne m’abandonnez pas. 
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Captivi. 


Ne erres.1—Prolog. 14. Nunquam istuc dixis neque animum induxis tuom. 

Ne vereamini.—Prolog. 58. —], 2, 46 [149]. 

Ne postules.—1, 2, 77 [186]. ——— 

Oro...ne me secus honestes.—2, 1, 57 [247]. 

Ne duis.—2, 2, 81 [331]. 2 

Ne vereare.—2, 2, 99 [349]. 

Istuc ne praecipias facile memoria memini tamen.— 
2, 3, 33 [393]. 

Cave tu (v. 1. caveto) mi iratus fuas.—2, 3, 71 
[431]. 

Ne tu me ignores.—2, 3, 74 [434]. 

Haec...obsecro, infidelior mihi ne fuas.—2, 3, 83 
[443]. 

Ne tu auris immittas tuas.—3, 4, 16 [558]. 

Vide sis, nequid tu insistas credere.—3, 4, 52 [584]. 

Neque pol me insanum esse creduis.—3, 4, 73 [605]. 

Ego te obtestor, Ne tu istunc hominem perduis.?—3, 
5, 70 [728]. 

Ne frustra sis.?—4, 2, 75 [854]. 

At mihi libellam pro eo argenti ne duis.—5, 1, 27 
[947]. 

Ne...spem ponas.—5, 2, 4 [957]. 


Deduct ‘cave’ and ‘vide’ 


15 
The presence of haec with obsecro in 2, 3, 83, makes the ne clause independent of regimen, and similar 
reasons apply in the instances with oro and obtestor above. 
Imperative 1. 


Casina. 


Is, ne exspectetis,*...non redibit.—Prol. 64. Ne obiexis manum (cave obiexis manum, Ritschl). — 
Ne a me memores® malitiose factum aut suspices : 2, 6, 52 [406]. 
Tibi permitto,—2, 6, 42 [394]. 


1 
If ‘cave’ stands, deduct 1 


2 
Deduct second as doubtful 1 0 
1 


Imperative 1. 
Cistellaria. 


Istue aures obtundo tuas, Sed, amabo, tranquille ; ne quid quod illi doleat, 
Ne quem ames.*—1, 1, 120 [119]. dixeris,—1, 1, 111 [110]. 
Ne matrem censeas.—2, 3, 16 [558]. Riley takes as ‘so that you may not say,’ but Nisard 
Ne exspectetis.—5, fin. [782]. ‘ne lui dis rien.’ 
3 

Madvig gives amabo power of regimen where it is followed by Pres. Subj. If so, this example is lost 
to the seale of Perfects Subj. 

Imperative 1. 


Curculio. 


Ne occlamites.—1, 3, 27 [183]. Nil tu me saturum monueris: memini et scio.—3, 3, 
Ne rogites.—1, 3, 57 [213]. 14 [384]. 
Vide, Ne me ludas,’—2, 3, 46. ——— 
Ne facias.—4, 3, 7 [539]. 
Ne facias testes.—4, 4, 9 [565]. 
Ne me territes.—4, 4, 12 [568]. 
io 


1 Nisard ‘n’y comptez pas.’ ° Weise’s punctuation, but Riley and Nisard trans- 
* *Ne le perdez pas,’ Nisard. late as ‘ lest,’ and therefore not counted. 

% * Ne vous y trompez pas,’ Nisard. * ‘Ne t’ avise pas d’ aimer,’ Nisard. 

* Nisard ‘ne vous attendez done pas.’ 7 *Surtout ne me trompez pas.’ 
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Obsecro, parentes ne meos mihi prohibeas.—5, 2, 7 
[605]. 
Ne tu nescias.—5, 3, 46 [724]. 


9 
Deduct vide 1 


8 
Parasitum ne amiseris in 5, 2, 1 [599] is taken as ‘lest’ by Riley and Nisard. 
Imperative 3. 


Epidicus. 


Ne imbites.—1, 2, 42 [145]. Ne feceris.—1, 2, 45 [148]. 

Ne abeas (v. 1. abitas).—2, 2, 121 [304]. Cave siris.—3, 3, 19 [400]. 

Ne quid tibi huic in spem referas.—3, 2, 3 [339]. Cave retuleris pedem.—2, 4, 3 [435]. 

Cave praeterbitas.—3, 4, 1 [433]. Ubi noles, ne fueris pater.—4, 2, 25 [595]. 
Ne attigas.—5, 2, 57 [723]. 


f Deduct ‘ cave’ 
Deduct ‘cave’ 1 


4 


Ne feceris in 1, 2, 45 [148] is a good example of abrupt prohibition, to a man meditating suicide whence 
Nisard ‘n’en faites rien.’ The other example of Perfect ne fueris pater, is a warning, ‘you will cease to 
stand as &c.,’ and may therefore be allowed to rank as prohibitive. 

Imperative 2. 


Menaechmi. 


Ni! mala ni stulta sies.—1, 2, 1 [110]. Ne feceris. —2, 3, 67 [415]. 
Molestus ne sis.—2, 1, 25 [249]. 
Cavero : Ne tu delinquas neve ego irascar tibi.—2, 2, 
4 [270]. 
Proin tu nequo abeas.—2, 2, 52 [827]. 
Ne frustra sies.—4, 3, 18 [692]. 
Quid ille faciat, ne id observes. —5, 2, 37 [789]. 
Vosque omnes quaeso, si senex revenerit, 
Ne me indicetis®.—5, 2, 127 [881]. 


Deduct ‘ cavero’ and ‘ quaeso’ 


Neu sinas in 5, 7, 20 [1008] seems dependent on obsecro and does not count. Ne clam me comesses in 
4, 2, 53 [611] is, with Ussing, as against Ritschl, simply negative, not prohibitive, which requires comessis. 
Let it be noted that the two deductions above (270, 881), are liberal concessions, since in both instances 
‘ne’ opens a line, and dramatic vividness claims them as being not under regimen. 

Imperative 1. 


Mercator. 


Ne rogites.—1, 2, 56 [165]. Neu te advexisse dixeris.—2, 3, 66 [402]. 
At ne deteriorem tamen Cave tn istic dixis.—2, 4, 16 [484]. 
Hoc facto ducas.—2, 2, 50 [322]. 
Ne duis. —2, 3, 66 [402]. 2 
Ad portum ne bitas.—2, 3, 127 [465]. 


Mea non es, ne arbitrere.—3, 1, 30 [528]. Deduct * cave 


1 
1 


5 
Ne frustra sis, 3, 1, 30 [528] not included, since Riley and Nisard take it as=‘that you may not be 
mistaken,’ 
Imperative 7. 


' Ni here, traditionally = ne. * *N’allez pas lui indiquer le chemin,’—Nisard. 
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Miles Gloriosus. 


Mihi ne dixis.—2, 3, 12 [283]. 
Ne videris quod videris.—2, 6, 90 [571]. 
Ne sis cupidus'.—4, 5, 16 [1215]. Ne me noveris.—2, 6, 92 [575]. 
Ne tu mirere plus mulierem.—4, 6, 59 [1274]. Hanc nil tu amassis. nah 2, 17 [1007]. 
Vide ne sies in expectatione, Ne illam animiexcrucies.2_ Istuc cave faxis.—4, 3, 32 [1125]. 
—4, 6, 64 [1280]. Ne interveneris, quaeso.—4, 8, 23 [1333]. 
Ne morere.—4, 8, 50 [1361]. Cave istuc feceris.—4, 8, 57 [1368]. 
Ne me deseras 3,—4, 8, 52 [1363]. Cave faxis.—4, 8, 61 11372]. 
Ne me moneatis.—4, 9, 1 [1378]. 
Ne sis frustra.—5, 1, 29 [1422]. 
Ne quid speres.—5, 1, 30 [1423]. 


Ne quaeras foris (exemplum).—3, 1, 42 [638]. 
Ne nomines.—3, 1, 210 [807]. 


Deduct ‘cave,’ ‘ quaeso’” 


11 
Deduct ‘vide’ 1 


10 


Ne polliciteris, 4, 2, 67 [1058] being under regimen of interdixi, is only adminicular. Feriatus ne sis of 
2, 2, 63 [283] disappears i in Ritschl’s text as ‘an larvatus est’. Ne algeas hoc hieme, 3, 1, 94 expresses a 
purpose (lest). Etiam illud, quod scies, nesciveris of 2, 6, 90 [571], if we read as ‘ne sciveris,’ becomes an 
But, as nesciveris, it may best be 


example of Perf. Subj and might be added to the second column. 


taken with Parry (Terence, p. 134) as future Perfect Indic. 


Imperative 8. 


Mostellaria. 


Molestus ne sis 4.—1, 1, 71 [74]. 
+> —8, 1, 76 [601]. 
—8, 2, 84 [771]. 
—4, 1, 28 [877]. 
—4, 1, 39 [886]. 
Id tu mihi ne suadeas. —1, 3, 58 [215]. 
Cave ne cadas.—1, 4, 11 [324]. 
Cave modo, ne accumbas.—1, 4, 13 [326]. 
Aedes ne attigatis.—2, 2, 37 [468]. 
Ne porro postules.—3, 1, 81 [603]. 
Ne sane id multum censeas.—3, 1, 92 [628]. 
Te obsecro, ne hero indicium facias meo®,—3, 2, 57 
[745]. 
Ne metuas, nil sciet ex me.—3, 2, 58 [745]. 
Cave tu illi objectes.—3, 2, 124 [810]. 
Ergo irridere ne videare ® et gestire.—3, 2, 126 [812]. 
Ne me te vocare censeas.—4, 4 (3), 13 [1005]. 
Ne ire inficias postules.—4, 4 (3), 29 [1023]. 


17 
3 


14 


Deduct ‘ cave 


Ne nequidquam dixeris, dabo, 1, 3, 95 [252] is of purpose, ‘That you may not.’ 
50 [966] = Weise, 4, 3, 27, ‘See that you have not perchance been dropping 
ne neges in 4, 4 (3) 31 [1025] is unstable. 
understood, but, for 


sis, ne forte devorteris, 4, 2, 
into,’ ete. The reading in Tu cave... 
in 4, 3, 16 [956] almost certainly has sis 
enumeration. 

Imperative 3 


' Don’t be over anxious.’—Riley. 

2 Riley and Nisard=‘ Don’t,’ ete. 

3 Riley: ‘Don’t,’ ete., but Nisard, 
ete. 


‘& fin que,’ 


Minime feceris.—1, 3, 115 [272]. 

Cave muttire quemquam siveris.—2, 1, 54 [400]. 

Cave respexis.—2, 2, 91 [523]. 

Nil me curassis, inquam.—2, 2, 92 (526). 

Cave tu flocci faxis.—3, 2, 122 [808]. 

Ne ad alias aedes deveneris.—4, 3, 29 [968]. 

Ne occupassis, obsecro, aram, (obsecro=‘ prithee’ 
and parenthetic).—5, 1, 48 [1097]. 

Ne faxis.—5, 1, 66 [1115]. 


Deduct ‘cave’ 


Similar as to vide, 


Tu ne molestus 
fairness, is not included in the 


' §Cesse de m’importuner.’—Nisard. 

® Riley and Nisard make independent of regimen 
=* Don't,’ 

*N’ayez donc pas l’air de,’ ete. —Nisard. 
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Persa, 


Ne mihi incocta detis.—1, 3, 13 [93]. 

Ne frustra sis.13—1, 3, 60 [140]. 

Ne enices fame, 2, 5, 17 [318]. 

Pol, ne te indotatam dicas quoi sit dos domi.—3, 
1, 63 [890]. 

At, ne permutes domum, moneo te.2—4, 4, 8 [680]. 

Cave, sis, ne attigas.—5, 2, 39 [816]. 


Deduct ‘ cave’ 


alea 


Ne temere dicas of 4, 4, 48 [597], is best taken as 
Ritsch] has inducat. 
Imperative 4. 


Cave, sis, tu istue dixeris.—3, 1, 61 [389]. 
Ne, sis, me uno digito attigeris.—5, 2, 15 [795]. 


Deduct ‘ cave’ 


| 


‘lest.’ The reading in 4, 4, 92 ne inducas is uncertain ; 


Poenulus. 


Cave dirumpatis,—117 [117]. 

Vide, sis, ne tu hune pugnis pectas*,—1, 2, 148 
[858]. 

Ne nos servos tu esse addictos censees.—3%, 1, 18 
[521]. 

Ne tu opinere.—3, 1, 24 [527]. 

Ne nos tam contemtim conteras.—3, 1, 34 [537]. 

Dico, ne dictum neges.4—5, 8, 36 [1155]. 

Ne mirere.—5, 7, 2 [1373]. 


Deduct ‘cave’ and ‘ vide’ 


on | 


Nos tu ne curassis.—3, 1, 50.—[553]. 
Ne parseris.—5, 2, 33 [993]. 
Cave, sis, feceris.—5 2, 63 [1023]. 


Deduct ‘cave’ 1 


Ne quid clam censeas of 5, 2, 62 [1023], is taken as=‘ lest’ by Riley and Nisard. Weise’s punctuation 
favours the other view. It must be left therefore in medio. 


Imperative 4. 


Pscudolus. 


Molestus jam ne sis mihi.—1, 1, 116 [118]. 

Ne praedices.—1, 3, 41 [275]. 

Vide, sis, ne in quaestione sis.°—2, 2, 68 [663]. 
Molestus ne sis. —38, 2, 99 [889]. 

Monendus, ne me moneas.—4, 1, 11 [915]. 

At vide, ne titubes.¢—4, 1, 26 [942]. 

Nunc ne exspectetis.—4, 7, 135 [1234]. 


Deduct ‘ vide’ 


al 


I quidem tibi, ne parsis, dabo.—1, 1, 77 [79]. 


Ne dictum tibi neges 1, 1, 111 [118]= Lest, and so nequid harpax feceris 2, 2, 59 [654] Lest. 


Imperative 4. 


Rudens. 


Ne invisas habeas neve’...vitio verbas.—8, 3, 39 
[700]. 
Cave tu harum conchas spernas.—3, 3, 43 [704]. 


1 Riley and Nisard =‘ Don’t be mistaken.’ 
* «But don’t you be changing your quarters, I 
recommend you,’ Riley, and similarly Nisard. So 
taken, the ne clause is independent. 

N’allez pas ensuite caresser...4 coups de poing.’ 
Nisard. 


Nec tu me indicassis.—4, 3, 100 [1028]. 
Tu mihi nullus (R. nullum) ostenderis.—4, 4, 90 
[1135]. 


4 Prohibitively=don’t. Riley and Nisard. 

5 “Ne va pas me donner la peine de te chercher.’ 
Nisard. 

® *Surtout ne bronche pas.’ Nisard. 

? Riley and Nisard take as independent, the fore- 
going obsecro being far distant. 
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Ne tu mihi esse postules.—4, 3, 5 [941 b]. Mane, ne ostenderis.—4, 4, 111 [1154). 
Ne tute speres.—4, 3, 40 [968]. 

Ne frustra sies.'—4, 3, 41 [969]. 

Ne feras.°—4, 3, 64 [992]. 3 
Ne postules.—4, 3, 84 [1012]. 

Ne molestus.*—4, 7, 28 [1254]. 

Ne tu frustra sis. —4, 7, 29 [1255]. 

Ne censionem semper facias.*—4, 8, 8 [1272]. 

Ne duis.—5, 3, 12 [1368]. 

Ne tu leno postules.—5, 3, 29 [1385]. 

Mea (opera) ; ne tu dicas, tua.—5, 3, 34 [1390]. 

Ne speres.°>—5, 4, 58 [1414]. 


14 
Deduct ‘cave’ and No. 4,7, 28 2 
12 
_ _ 8, 3, 39 is a double example, but is not counted twice in the enumeration. ‘ Vel tu mi aias, vel neges’ 
in 2, 4, 14 [430], may be claimed in its second member as in so far an example of Present Subj. In 2, 4, 24 
[436], ne nequidquam me ames is taken by Riley as “that you may not, etc.,’ and similarly ‘ ne frustra sies’ 
4, 3, 41 [969]; whereas Nisard has ‘ne t’y trompe pas.’ In 4, 3, 85 [1013] ‘ ne quo abeas’ Riley takes as= 
‘lest.’ The presence of ‘ ut’ introductory makes it fair to remove 4, 3, 103 [1031], from the list of plausible 
Presents Prohibitive. At, ne videas, velim 4, 4, 23 [1067], is not conclusive. 
Imperative 2. 


Stichus. 


Ne cures.—2, 2 [1], 51. Cave quemquam flocci feceris.—2, 2 [1], 12, [289] 
Id ne vos miremini.—3, 1, 37 [446]. 


Deduct ‘ cave’ 


Neque ego te celabo neque tu me celassis in 1, 2, 93 [149], is probably a Future Perfect. Nolo obscaeves 
in 5, 4, 52 [732], though auxiliary, is uncertain as to the reading. 
Imperative 3. 


Trinummus. 


Ne exspectetis. —Prolog.—16. Cave, sis, feceris.—2, 4, 112 [513]. 
Mihi amicus ne fuas unquam.—1, 2, 47 [267] [Ritschl. Cave, sis, dixeris.—2, 4, 154 [555]. 

2, 1, 33}. Neque tu occultaris mihi.—3, 2, 1 [627]. 
Tu modo ne me prohibeas accipere 2, 2, 93 [370]. Ne animum induxeris.—3, 2, 78 [704]. 


Ne destiteris currere 4, 3, 5 [1012]. 


3 5 
Deduct ‘cave’ 2 


3 


2, 1, 17 [294], neu colas, neu imbuas ingenium, are possible examples of Present, as also 2, 2, 74, Quod 
habes, ne habeas=you are not to have. Nolo quidquam praedices 4, 2, 103 [945], is adminicular, as also 2, 4, 
117 [519], neve alius quisquam (dicat). Per deos dico, ne tu siris 2, 4, 119 [520], may be an example of 
Perfect. 

Imperative 3. 


Truculentus. 


Ne attigas me.—2, 2, 22 [276). None. 
Ne exspectetis.—2, 6, 1 [482]. 
Edico prius, ne duplices habeatis linguas.—4, 3, 7 

[781]. 


! *Ne t’y trompe pas.’ Nisard. Riley gives as= 4 Don’t be always making a reckoning, Riley. 


lest. Note the presence of semper, justifying facias, not, 
* =* You are not to walk away with it.’ as frequent in this verb, feceris, . 
% Weise in note supplies ‘sis.’ See similar in 5 Riley, ‘don’t you be expecting it. 


Mostellaria. Ritschl has ‘nam molestu’s.’ 


eves 


Juod 
2,4, 
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Diversae state, neve inter vos significetis.\—4, 3, 14 


[788]. 


Vide, quaeso, homini ne facias injuriam.—4, 3, 62 


5 


‘Ibitur. Ne me morari censeas’ 3, 1, 21 [640], is a possible example of Present, but Riley gives ‘ lest.’ 
‘Ne molestus sis’ in 5, 1, 5 and 5, 1, 27 are introduced by ut. Cave faxis of Ritschl. in 5, 1, 51 [943] 


is unstable in reading. 


__ Ne quis quaerat ex me 2, 7, 4 [554], and nequi censeat in 1, 1, 54 [73], are auxiliary to the examples 
with Present, being virtual prohibitives, though in 3rd person: and so with vasa nolo auferant in 2, 7. 


86 [585]. They are, however, left in medio, 
Imperative 2. 


TERENCE. 


Andria. 


Edico tibi. 

Ne temere facias ; neque tu hoc dicas* tibi non prae- 
dietum.—1, 2, 33 [204]. 

Te obtestor, ne abs te hance segreges neu deseras.— 
1, 5, 55 [291]. 

Ne tu hoc mihi posterius dicas.3—3, 3, 29 [510]. 

Huie, non tibi habeo, ne erres.*A—4, 2, 21 [705]. 

Ne vacuum esse me credas.—4, 2, 23 [707]. 

Ne me attigas, sceleste (attingas, Nisard).—4, 4, 50 
[790]. 

Ne exspectetis dum exeant hine. —5, 6, 16 [981]. 


Deduct ‘ obtestor’ 1 


6 


Nec tu ea causa minueris.—2, 3 (14), 18 [893]. 
Cave excessis.—4, 4, 21 [701]. 
2 
Deduct ‘cave’ 1 


1 


Catonian Rigour might also eliminate this example, 
since nec is the conjunction, not neve, and nec 
minueris, may mean only ‘ you need not’ instead of 
‘do not.’ It is allowed to stand in deference to 
Parry, who takes it ‘ But do not you alter,’ ete. 


Deprecatory or Prohibitory examples with Ut ne are not included, as 2, 1, 27 [827]; 5, 1, 15 [835]; 
5, 3, 27 [900]. Also two examples of ne in mora sies 2, 5, 13 [425] and 3, 1, 9 [468] are not included, 
since Nisard renders as ‘lest.’ Parry’s punctuation separating by a semicolon will, however, justify the 
meaning ‘don’t’ in the earlier instance. Nihil promoveris 4, 1, 16 [641] is predictive=‘you will 


gain nothing,’ and is therefore irrelevant. 
Imperative 3. 


Eunuchus. 


Ne istuc tam iniyuo patiaris animo.—2, 1, 6 [212]. 

Ne sis [tristis].5—2, 2, 42 [274]. 

Si certum est facere, facias ; verum ne post conferas 
Culpam in me.—2, 3 (4), 96 [388]. 

Cave ne priusquam hane a me accipias, amittas.—4, 
6, 13 [750]. 

Ne metuas.°—4, 7, 16 [785]. 

Edico tibi, 
Ne vim facias.—4, 7, 37 [805]. 

Here, ne me spectes.—5, 5, 18 [987]. 

Neque istum metuas ne amet mulier.’—5, 8, 50 
[1079]. 


Deduct ‘cave,’ ‘edico’ 2 


6 


Ne te afllictes 1, 1, 30 [76] a possible example, 


Imperative 1. 


1 Ritsch] reads ‘istue volo: nil inter vos signifi- 
cetis’: which is kindred example. 

2 Parry ‘and don’t you say ete.’ 

3 Parry gives as an independent sentence. Nisard 
attaches to previous sentence, in which case lest be- 


None. 


is not included. 


comes possible. 
+ “Ne vous y trompez point.’—Nisard. 
5 ¢ Point de chagrin.—Nisard. 
N’ayez pas peur.’—Nisard. 
7 * Vous n’avez pas a craindre,’—Nisard. 
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Hi imorumenos 


Vide, sis, nequo abeas, obsecro.—1, 2 (3), 38 [212]. Cave faxis.—1, 2 (3), 12 [187]. 
Ne me in laetitiam frustra conjicias.—2, 3 (2), 50 Cave quicquam admiratus sies.—4, 6, 22 [826]. 
[291]. Nec precatorem pararis.—5, 2, 22 [978]. 
Cave ne falsam gratiam studeas inire.—2, 3 (2), 61 
[308]. 
Vide sis, nequid impudens ruas.—2, 3 (2), 128 [369]. 3 
Ne quid accusandus sis, vide.—2, 3, 111 [852]. Deduct ‘cave’ 2 
Sed si quid, nequid [succenseas].'—8, 2, 43 [555]. a 
Hoe te oro, nequid credas me etc.—4, 1, 10 [623]. . 
Quamobrem? Ne quaeras.—4, 4, 23 [745]. 
Chreme, ne quid vereare.—5, 1, 66 [940]. 
Obsecro, ne istuc in animum inducas tuum.—5, 4 (5), 
5 [1030]. 
Mi vir, te obsecro ne facias.—5, 5 (6), 4 [1050]. 
11 
Deduct ‘vide,’ ‘cave,’ ‘obsecro 7 


4 


Ne me admisceas in 4, 5, 35 [783] is rendered by Parry as Prohibitive ‘only do not mix me up with 
them,’ and is a plausible case, but is not urged. Hoc te oro in 4, 1 10 is not deducted, as the 
regimen by hoc is complete for oro, and so the ne clause becomes independent. 

Imperative 7. 


Adelphi. 


Dehince ne exspectetis.—Prol. 22. Periimus. Cave dixeris.—3, 4, 12 [459]. 
Ausculta : ne me obtundas de hac re saepius.—1, 2, Dll 

32 [114]. 1 
Audi: ne te ignarum fuisse dicas,—2, 1, 6 [161]. ‘ > 
Cave oculos demoveas. —2, 1, 16 [171]. Deduct ‘cave = 
Ne gravere.?—5, 8, 19 [946]. 0 

5 

Deduct ‘cave’ 1 


4 
In 2, 4 (5) 6 [271] ne existimes= lest. 
Imperative 2. 


Heeyra. 


Vide ne impulsus ira prave insistas.—3, 5, 34 [484]. | Nullus dixeris.—1, 2, 4 [79]. 
Non visas: ne mittas quidem.—3, 2, 7 [342]. = 
Interdico, ne velis.—4, 1, 48 [563]. 

Ne me in breve conjicias tempus.?—5, 2 (4), 2, [843]. 


Deduct ‘ vide’ and ‘interdico’ 2 


Professor Elmer takes 3, 2, 7 as prohibitive and so Nisard, who renders ‘n’y allez pas, croyez moi; n’y 


envoyez méme pas.’ 
Imperative 0. 


Phormio. 
Actum, aiunt, ne agas.—2, 3, 72 [419]. Unam praeterea hora ne oppertus sies,—3, 2, 3 
Ita fugias, ne praeter casam.—5, 2, 3 [767]. [513]. 


Parry’s reading. Nisard’s is ‘ne gravare.’ 


*N’allez pas.’—-Nisard ; succenseas, supplied by 
3 Nisard takes as a prohibition. 


Parry. 
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Cave ne pecces.—5, 3, 20 [802]. Ne me posthac appellassis.—5, 1, 15 [741]. 
Obsecro, Ne facias, —5, 7, 51 [944]. 
Cave isti quicquam creduas.—5, 8, 4 [992]. Pee 
2 
|. 
Deduct ‘cave’ and ‘obsecro’ ! 

In 3, 2, 24 [507] ‘Hera, ne parum leno sies,’ appears not to be prohibitive but is best taken as an 
expression of apprehension. ‘Obsecro’ above has separate regimen and punctuation in Nisard, and so ne facias 
might fairly be included as a good example, but it is franked for uniformity. 

Imperative 2. 

Resutt 1N PLavtus. 
Clear examples of the two sequences, omitting those less valid or only adminicular. 
Pres. Subj. Perf. Subj. 
Amphitruo 4 0 
Asinaria 3 2 
» with Aulularia 5 3 
as the Bacchides 5 1 
Captivi 15 2 
Casina 1 0 
Cistellaria 3 1 
Curculio 8 1 
Epidicus 4 2 
Menaechmi 5 1 
Mercator 5 1 
Miles Glor. 10 4 
Mostellaria 14 5 
Persa 5 1 
Poenulus 5 2 
Pseudolus 5 1 
Rudens 12 3 
Stichus 2 0 
Trinummus ... 3 3 
Truculentus ... 5 0 
119 
Resutt TERENCE, 
Andria 
Eunuchus 
Heautontim. ... 
Adelphi 
Hecyra 
Phormio 
n'y 
Joint net result 38! 
2, 30 Remark in the above plays of Plautus bother’ or ‘ Don’t tease me’ addressed to an 


the frequency of ‘ne molestus sis,’ which individual on the comic stage. It is mere 
can only be the equivalent of our ‘Don’t torture to avoid this plain signification or to 


these instances Professor Elmer (Studies, p. 130-1) 
cludes instances with other negatives than ne and _ reserves and relegates to a different category. Elim- 
neve, such as nil, nunquam, nullus, &c., where the inating these, the list would then stand 140 for 
meaning is not so clearly prohibitive. Many of Pres. Subj., 27 for Perf. Subj. 


' The above enumeration, it is right to note, in- 


31 
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twist it into a Madvigian interpretation of 
‘One is not to be bothersome,’ or ‘ This is 
remarked, lest one’ etc., whereby dramatic 
liveliness is extinguished. A similar remark 
applies to ‘ne frustra sis,’ of which there 
are 6 occurrences. 

The rough and masculine Plautus may 
be ruled out as boorish, but Terence the 
‘ Dimidiatus Menander’ and paragon of 
elegance, cannot be so summarily dealt with. 
In the face of his evidence, which presents 


a proportion practically of five to one, it 
seems impossible to maintain the Canon of 
Madvig as to classical Latin confining the 
Pres. Subj. in prohibition toa ‘ficta persona’ 
or a tis and excluding it in the case of 
a specific individual. The two instances of 
Plurals ( = vos) in Terence, and the frequent 
instances of Plurals after ne in Plautus 
explode the doctrine into thin air, so far as 
the Dramatic authors are concerned. 
W. D. Geppes. 


OBLIGATION AS EXPRESSED BY THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Mr. Etmer’s article in the May number 
of the Classical Review on the use of the 
subjunctive in expressions of obligation, 
while on the whole to be commended in its 
interpretation of the passages cited, is, I 
believe, fundamentally wrong in its implied 
explanation of this force in those passages. 
A method ‘that rests upon translation for 
its classifications, cannot offer deductions to 
be received with great confidence. The 
same passage may seem to take on different 
shades of meaning as it is viewed with 
different insight into the context, or even as 
it is viewed at different times, though this 
is perhaps another way of saying the same 
thing. Two cases cited by Mr. Elmer as 
illustrating the ‘subjunctive of obligation’ 
are sufficient to make this point clear. 

Terence, Heaut. 273: 


mane: hoe quod coepi primum enarrem, 
Clitipho. 
Post istue veniam : 


This certainly might mean ‘allow me to 
finish what I have begun’: in fact the 
vocative in the line almost compels that 
translation. 

Plautus, Poen. 152: 


Cur ego apud te mentiar ? 


This seems like a question of motive, 
rather than of obligation, ze. ‘what motive 
have I to try to deceive you’? 

I trust that this will suffice to show how 
insecure is the foundation which consists 
of classes whose members have no stronger 
tie than the meaning assigned them by the 
individual translator. I hope to show that 
there are other and safer lines of classifica- 
tion, and that Mr. Elmer, in disregarding 


these, has, in some cases at least, lost sight 
of fundamental differences and based his 
classification on what is a mers accident of 
the situation ; in other words, that the force 
of obligation in many of the cases cited by 
him is not the determining factor that calls 
for the use of the subjunctive mood. If I 
can establish that proposition, then it is 
obvious, for those cases at least, that there is 
no need to attempt to derive a ‘subjunctive 
of obligation’ from a postulated T. E. modal 
usage. 

With this end in view, I will examine 
two of the classes cited in the article under 
discussion. 

(a) Present subjunctive, Ist sing., in in- 
terrogative sentences, with no introductory 
particle (except -ne) : 

My deductions are based on a complete 
collection of cases from Cicero’s Orations, 
and these are reinforced by two or three 
cases from Plautus. Under this head Mr. 
Klmer cites cases that I prefer to call 
‘repudiating questions,’ i.e. they repudiate 
the desire or suggestion of another. The 
cases which occur in the Orations,! though 
more obscure than might be the case in 
a less formal style, lead to the conclusion 
that the circumstance which calls for the 
use of the subjunctive mood is the fact that 
this type of question echoes in an indignant 
tone the (perhaps unexpressed) will or desire 
of some other person, thus becoming the 


1 T give the list that they may be examined by 
any who are interested. Jn Verr, ii. 1, 61, 157, 
ii. 3, 10, 25, ii. 5, 58, 150, p. Caec. 10, 26, de Imp. 
Pomp. 12, 32 and 33, p. Clu. 26, 70, p. Sulla, 30, 83, 
p. Arch. 8, 18, p. Flac. 11, 25, de Har. Res. 25, 53, 
p. Balb. 4, 8, in Pis. 20, 47, p. Plane. 13, 33 and 
39, 93, p. Scauro, 15, 35, p Rab. Post. 9, 23, p. Lig. 
8, 24, Phil. iii. 5, 12, xi. 10, 25, xii. 7, 16, xii. 10, 
24, xiv. 9, 25. Apparently of Doubt or-Deliberation 
are: p. S. Rose. 11, 29, p. Sest. 25, 55. 
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expression of the repudiation of that will 
or desire; and that the ground of the 
repudiation (be it obligation or otherwise) is 
a secondary matter, being determined by 
the situation, and varying in different cases. 
I feel sure that the study of one’s mother 
tongue on the subject of syntax will 
greatly aid in the solution of many problems. 
In the present case I would like to illustrate 
by the repudiating question in English be- 
fore proceeding to the Latin cases. Suppose 
that one man should suggest to another that 
he steal from a relative. He replies in- 
dignantly, ‘I steal from him?’ If the 
reason for the repudiation of the suggestion 
is clear to the other person, that may be a 
sufficient answer. If it is not clear, the 
speaker may add a defining clause: as, ‘I 
steal from him, who has been so kind to 
me?’ ‘TI steal from him, who is so sharp’! 
‘I steal from him, who is going to leave 
me his all?’ In all these the form of the 
question remains the same, and is due to 
the one factor common to all, 7.e. repudia- 
tion of the will or desire of some other per- 
son: the ground of the repudiation (obliga- 
tion, possibility, advisability, etc.) being 
merely the colouring of the question. Note 
that the simple question without defining 
clauses might have all of these meanings 
and probably others, if the situation does 
not need definition. In speaking, the tone 
or look might give the desired hint. 

The cases of this idiom in Latin display 
a surprisingly similar range of phenomena. 
I hope that the presence of defining clauses 
and of auwiliary verbs will make this clear. 

1. pro Arch. 8, 18. Hunc ego non diligam, 
non admirer, non...defendendum putem 4 

The context implies obligation (cited by 
Mr. Elmer). 

2. in Verr. ii. 3, 10, 25. Quantum po- 
poscerit Apronius, dato...Ego tantum dem, 
quantum ille poposcerit ? poscet omne, guun- 
tum exaravero. 

This case shows the demand and the 
answer: the speaker repudiates the demand 
on the score of justice (or obligation) to 
himself. 

3. Phil. xii. 10, 24. Hisce ego me viis 
committam, qui TZerminalibus nuyer in 
suburbium...ire non sum ausus ? 

This is repudiation on the score of the 
(in)advisability of the act, ep. p. Sulla 30, 83. 

4, Plautus, Pseud. 288-90. 


B, Surruperes patri. Ps. Surruperet hic 
patri, audacissume ? 
Non periclumst, nequid recte monstres. 
B. Non lenoniumst. 
NO. CXI. VOL. XIII, 


C. Egon patri subrupere possim quicquam, 
tam cauto seni ? 


This is a good case. To the same state- 
ment of obligation! (surruperes) Pseudolus 
answers with a repudiating question (surru- 
peret) that has its ground in obligation or 
propriety, while his master repudiates it by 
a question having as its ground the (im)- 
possibility of the performance. This is 
shown by the use of the auxiliary posse and 
the phrase, tam cauto seni. 

5. Plautus Poen. 149. 


Egone istuc ausim facere, praesertim tibi ? 


Here the repudiation may have its ground 
in the obligation to the slave (praesertim 
tibi) or in the (im)possibility of the master’s 
stooping to the thing suggested (ausim). 

Note that in the-e two last cases, if the 
auxiliary verb were dropped out and the 
verb in the infinitive were changed to 
subjunctive, the sense would still be clear, 
particularly in the first case of the two, as 
that is doubly defined. 

I must leave it to the reader to decide 
whether it is more likely to be true to the 
facts of language, to follow Mr, Elmer in 
the attempt to find a ‘subjunctive force’ to 
justify the colouring in each of these ques- 
tions and such others as may be found, or 
to ac-ept as the full explanation of the 
use of the subjunctive the one fact common 
to them all, ie. repudiation of the wish or 
suggestion (even expectation) of an outside 
party.? 

One more class we will take up in which 
the facts are, to my mind, much as in the 
case just discuss: d. 

(6) Present subjunctive, 3rd pers. sing., 
in non-interregatis e sentences. 

Not to go into detail, which is hardly 
called for here, as it is not likely that 
the st tement will be questioned, the study 
of active and deponent verbs of this person 
and number in the Orations, brings to light 
at least the following classes: the verbs 
express :— 

1. Drect concession of the speaker to 
the subject of the verb. 

2. Conces~ion to the subject of the verb 
at the instance of another. 

3. Exhortation to allow the subject of 
the verb to act. 


1 Possibly only suggestion. 

2 To guard against misapprehension, it might be 
well to state that light is thrown upou the nature of 
the repudiating question by cases outside of this 
person and number : these aid in reaching the above 
view. 
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4. Exhortation to cause the subject of 
the verb to act. 

5. Exhortation directed to the subject of 
the verb action. 

Generalizing on the basis of these 
divisions we may say that the subjunctive 
of this tense, person and number in Cicero’s 
Orations is the expression of the will (or 
concession) of the speaker in regard to the 
action of the subject of the verb, sometimes 
involving a third party... Let me once 
more appeal to English for an illustration. 
Suppose that we translate ‘ veniat’ by ‘ Let 
him come.’ Though that is rather formal, 
it may bear the following meanings in 
English. 

1. He may come. 

2. He may come (as you or they wish). 

3. Allow him to come. 

4. Have him come (as might be said to a 
servant of one in waiting). 

5. I want him to come (he should come). 

Thus we see that this one expression will 
translate very fairly all of the five uses noted 
in Latin. In Latin, asin English, the cases 
falling under (5) would be the ones among 
which we would naturally look for cases that 
express an obligation devolving upon the 
subject of the verb-action: naturally, because 
the speaker would be apt to exhort the sub- 
ject to acts of obligation or propriety. Be 
it noted that the exhortation is at times of a 
very formal kind and is directed toward no 
one in particular, but lays down a rule for 
the general third person ; here, of course, the 
force of obligation would be specially pro- 
minent. 

In the English, examples of this usage 
would not be numerous ; we have other more 
direct and less formal ways of expressing 
the idea of obligation. This may be in a 
measure true of the Latin usage as well. 
May it not be true then again in this case 
that the subjunctive is not due to the idea 
of obligation primarily, but is rather called 
forth by the relation of willer and actor, the 
fact that obligation is sometimes expressed 
being merely an incidental circumstance due 
to the situation ? 

The discussion of the two classes we have 
examined is sufficient to illustrate the wide 


1 This of course excludes wishes, which do not 
readily class with the other cases. 


difference of method which it is the aim of 
this paper to bring out. Mr. Elmer follows 
a functional classification, selecting from 
formal groups instances which in their 
individual context show a similarity of 
meaning; then attempting to trace these 
meanings back through a course of develop- 
ment from prehistoric times. I have tried 
to show that in so doing he often tears apart 
cases that have a deep underlying likeness, 
and has chosen his examples, in the two 
cases discussed, on the basis of what may be 
only an accidental similarity. It needs no 
argument to prove that deductions drawn 
from such classification are not likely to lead 
to a right inference as to early modal 
usages. 

I trust that I have likewise made it 
probable : 

(a) That great underlying similarities 
may be looked for along the lines of the 
divisions that are formal: as person, number 
and the form of the sentence,” these being, 
if you please, the moulds into which language 
is cast. 

(6) That, if we seek to understand I. E. 
modal uses, inferences based upon data so 
classified are more likely to lead to right 
deductions, than those based upon what may 
be only an accidental resemblance. The I. E. 
realm is so misty, however, that we can hope 
to make little advance in certain knowledge 
of modal uses in general, by speculating 
about 

In regard to the cases cited of opinor and 
credo used parenthetically or paratactically 
with the subjunctive, it is unfortunate that 
the data are not more complete. 

H. C. Nourrine. 


University of California. 


2 See E. P. Morris’s article in vol. xviii. of the 
American Journal of Philology, on the uses of the 
subjunctive in Plautus, particularly page 133 and 
pages 275 ff. 

3 Paul in his Principien tends to the belief that 
different forms (as for instance subjunctive and op- 
tative forms) in early time were used without clear 
distinction of meaning, and that time and use 
gradually portioned out a set of ideas for a form to 
express. (See Strong’s translation, §§ 410 and 433.) 
If that be true, it is almost impossible to tell how 
far this process of differentiation of meaning had 
advanced when Latin began its independent develop- 
ment: so the subject is almost hopeless, 

See also E. P. Morris’s article cited above, pages 
400 and 401. 
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M. SonnenscuEIn, Class. Rev. xii. (1898), 
p. 360 (comp. p. 465) rappelle un emploi 
figuré des locutions domi habeo, domi est, etc., 
dans Je sens de: j’ai...4 moi, j’ai en provision, 
j’ai en abondance (sans avoir 4 recourir 4 
d’autres). Il pense avec M. Tyrrell que 
domi est a le méme sens dans un vers de 
Catulle, 31, 14: ridete quidguid est domi 
cachinnorum. M. Owen, ibid. p. 407, con- 
teste cette explication et doute que la locution 
existe au sens figuré aprés Plaute. Il me 
parait difficile de conserver ce doute en 
présence des exemples suivants, que je n’ai 
pas cherchés, mais que j’avais notés au pas- 
sage depuis quelque temps déja, avec 
plusieurs de ceux que cite M. Sonnenschein, 
y compris Cat. 31, 14 :— 

1. domi est: Plaute, Cas. 547: Cic., Phil. 
2,5,11; deor. 1,55, 254; Salluste, Aisé. 1, 
11 (1. 12) Maurenbr. ; 1, 77 (or. Phil.), 15 ; 
Sénéque, contr. 2, 3, 21; Sénéque, benef. 3, 
3,1; Juvénal, 1, 119. 
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DOMI HABEO, ETC. 


2. domi habeo: Plaute, Aulul. 110; Cie., 
Verr. 2, 4, 3, 7 (il joue sur le mot); Cie. 
dans Quintilien 6, 3, 98; ad Att. 7, 18, 4 
(avoir en caisse, opp. uerswram facere). 

3. domi avec d'autres verbes: Cic., Acad. 
2, 25, 80 et [Tac.] Dial. de or. 9 (nascuntur) ; 
ad Att. 1, 19, 3 (innascantur) ; Sénéque, ep. 
23, 3 (nasci); 9, 15 (colitur); 81, 22 (re- 
manet). 

4. domo: Sénéque, benef. 3, 8, 2 (protulis- 
set) ; ep. 26, 8 de domo fiet numeratio. 

5. ame(=domo): Plaute, 7rin. 182 a me 
argentum dedi (au sens propre, Stich. 
647, ete.). 

Comp. encore Brix sur Plaute, Mil. 194; 
Ussing sur Amph.'637 (631) et Bacch. 225 
(222) ; Reid sur Cic. Acad. 2, 25, 80. On 
y trouvera quelques-uns des exemples ci- 
i et plusieurs autres, trés instruc- 
tifs. 

Max Bonner. 


By the kindness of Sefior Don Manuel 
Flores Calderén, Principal Librarian of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, I have been 
enabled to obtain the correct reading in 
every place, where the Léwe-Krohn reading 
in Vollmer’s edition (Leipzig: 1898) differs 
from my own. It is to be understood that, 
in the case of differences between us un- 
mentioned below, my reading is the correct 
one, and that in Vollmer wrong. 

1. praef. 33 gallico est ualent T i. (sce 
supra linea erasum). 

i. 73 trepidds ii. 203 intiade 219 ac pro- 
cul, iii. 42 potius imitantia iv. 3 antea 
scriptum cadit, postea emendat. redit 23 
potius carmine ; post 86 exstat attollam cantu 
gaudet thrasymennus et alpes. 


COLLATION OF MADRID MS. OF STATIUS.—ADDENDA. 


2. lib. ii. 104 et uinctas 116 pressisset m? 
in margine 162 comam emendat. comas iii. 26 
decrescit 57 umeris man. 1. in margine vi. 
43 man? marg. horrore vii. 55 laudas 
(laudes) tta emendatum ut non possis dis- 
cernere utrum e an a scriptum fuerit. 

4, lib. i. 23 astris marg. man. 1. iii. 35 
repit (linea transuersa addita, ut reperit 
significetur) 36 ac nunc. 159 non facile lectu : 
sed potius abnuesque vi. 64 ad corr. ex ab. 

5. lib. i. 76 potius nauamque guam uauam- 
que dices ii. 153 subibis corr. ex subillis m. 
1. iii. 209 luocaque. 


A. Souter. 
Aberdeen University. 


Any gleanings about Porson have an 
interest for scholars. I possess: (1) some 
specimens of his handwriting ; (2) copies of a 
few letters, which do not appear to be men- 
tioned in the accounts of him that I have 
seen. Kidd says in his Preface to Porson’s 
tracts, ‘A gentlewoman...has many un- 


PORSONTANA. 


rivalled specimens of R. P.’s penmanship ;... 
such passages as Eur. Med. 193-206.’ Barker 
in his Literary Anecdotes writes: ‘ Miss 
Raine is the Lady.’ Others however had 


some; and among them Miss Lunan, 
Porson’s step-daughter: who gave a few to 
my father in 1845: also an engraving from 
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Hoppner’s portrait of the Professor. And 
of some letters which she had my father 
took copies or extracts. All these I still 
keep. Inscribed on one letter is: ‘Copy of 
a Letter sent by Porson to the Book Com- 
mittee of the London Institution, and 
verses in Porson’s own handwriting, given 
me by Miss Lunan, Porson’s step-daughter. 
G. R. Green.’ 

Porson, as is well known, married Mrs. 
Lunan, 1795: she died in 1797. 

He had a fondness for nice penmanship ; 
not only (as Watson remarks) did he spend 
time in writing with superfluous care, but 
in producing extremely small writing. 
This is shown in the specimens which I 
possess: they are on three pieces of 
paper. 

On the first is the following: Eur. Med. 
193-206 :— 


A€ywr, Kovdev tT. copors 

Oirwes eri pev Gadréiats, 

7’ cidarivats Kal mapa deirvors 

Evpovro, Biov teprvas axods: 

Srvyious Bporayv ovddeis 

Evpero povont kat 

ravew, €& dv Oavarot, 

Aewai te tixar opaddovor 

Kairou rade piv xépdos axeiobat 

MoAzaitox Bporods, iva 8’ evdeurvor 

Aaires, ti parnv reivover Body ; 

To zapov yap ad’ 
Aaros Bpotoicw. 

EYPIDIA. 


A favourite passage, as will presently 
appear. 
On one side of the second scrap is this :— 
Ad NOTARIUM voces dictantis 
velocissime excipientem. 


Then follows the whole of Lpigram 146, 
Puer rotarum—volo. 

On the other side of this paper are the 
following, from a well-known French song, 
M. de la Palisse :— 


Il faisoit son Mardi gras 
Toujours la veille des cendres. 


Et le jour de son trépas 
Fu le dernier de sa vie. 


And, written in very minute characters, 
the following, I know not whence, nor am I 
sure of the meaning and punctuation of 
some lines. 


Mais en vain, 
Madame Picholine, 
Mais en vain se revolt Antonin ; 
Lair divin De sa mine, 
De ses regards l’air serein 
Tout en fin determine 
A l’aimer jusqu’a la fin. 


Sur cet air Pour les vers indocile 
Sur cet air Le moyen de rimer ? 
Sur cet air Vaudeville 
Vaudeville sur cet air 

Sur cet air difficile 

Vaudeville coute cher. 


Mais pour vous 
Notre illustre Princesse, 
Mais pour vous Phoebus facile 
Et doux vient chez nous 

Du Permesse, 
Du Permesse vient chez nous, 
Plus que tous II s’empresse 
Quand il faut rimer pour vous. 


Vos attraits sur l’air le plus sauvage, 
Vos attraits font naitre des couplets, 
Ces foréts, Ce rivage, 
Que Phoebus inspire exprés, 
Nous ont faits Au langage 
Dont il chante vos attraits. 


The third strip of paper is much smaller, 
but is crowded with writing. There are 
first some Arabic numerals of no apparent 
connexion, one or two Greek letters and 
words. Then ‘The rites derived from 
ancient days With thoughtless reverence we 
praise.’ Follows the Euripidean passage in 
very small characters oxa.ovs...dxods: and 
lower down the last two lines, 7d zapov... 
Bporotow, microscopically small. Then, 
‘Some pursue the winged wealth, Some to 
honours do aspire.’ And a signature micro- 
scopic, ‘R. P. scr. 8 Julii 1806.’ Some 
more figures follow, a series 1, 4, 9, 16... 
961. Memoranda about ‘Souchong, leaden 
inkstand, stone bottle, glass bottle, the 
leaden and glass inkstands mixed’ are on 
the back of this strip of paper. Souchong 
is transliterated into govyoyy. And the 
two English lines written before appear as 
Ge prres ayxrevt Sark Oovytrer 
peBepevo ove 

The writing in every case is beautifully 
clear, and one cannot be in doubt as to a 
letter: but on this last scrap the items are 
rather confusedly mixed. 

For the letters, they are four: I give 
them in order of date, as I have them in my 
father’s handwriting. 


Agi 
a 
ree. 
2 
4 


Be, 
ts, 


maller, 
re are 
yparent 
rs and 

from 
nce we 
sage in 
and 
rapov... 


Then, 


atifully 
is to a 
ms are 


I give 
1 in my 


I. 


IR, 

I hereby offer myself a Candidate for the Greek 
Professorship, and if it be agreeable to you and the 
other Electors I shall choose Euripides for my 
Author. 


Your obliged humble servant, 
Porson. 
Essex Court No. 5 
12 Oct. 1792 


PS. I purpose being 
at Cambridge 
the beginning of 
next week. 


II. Copy of chief part of a Letter. 


Dear Perry, 

On Tuesday last I presented myself before the 
venerable Electors as Candidate for the Greek Pro- 
fessorship. No Competitor offering himself my 
services were accepted : and I was appointed to read 
my probationary exercise next Wednesday. The 
Subject is Euripides upon which I am fo tip them the 
Stuff: but whether they will twig it I cannot 
determine. The Election will take place I believe 
the day after. If therefore you have a Mind to hear 
Composition and Eloquence, you will doubtless 
arrange matters so as to be present next week and 
visit this Ancient Seat of Sound Learning and 
Religious Education. I presume you have heard 
already the many elegant and witty sayings that 
passed between me and Dr. Kipling. I am somewhat 
uncertain when I shall revisit London, for I am 
afraid that as soon as I become Greek Professor I 
shall have to examine for the very University 
Scholarship that I myself have resigned...... 

Believe me to be 
Yours sincerely 
R. Porson. 
TRIN. CoLL. 26 Oct. 1792. 


Porson, we see from this letter, was intimate 
with Perry some three years before he 
married his sister, Mrs. Lunan. 


III. Copy of chief part of a Letter. 


DEAR MARIANNE, 

I beg a thousand pardons for my neglect and 
ingratitude in not sooner answering your most polite 
Epistle. But to say the truth great part of my time 
was taken up with the business of examination 
which first called me hither, and the rest was 
occupied with what we call pleasure and happiness. 
Thank God! the business of examining Is over. 
They were a set of dull Fellows as ever I had the 
honour of seeing. I daresay that when I come to 
Town and examine you in French and English I 
shall find you pass muster much better than they 
have done in Greek and Latin. Apropos you may 
if you please convey to the Morning Chron. an 
article of News couched in the following terms, 
‘Cambridge Jan. 13. This day Mr. John Keate, 
Undergraduate of King’s College, was elected into 
the University Scholarship on Lord Craven’s 
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Foundation vacant by the Resignation of the Revd. 
Edwd. Maltby.’...... 
Dear M. 
Your affectionate Friend and 
Faithtul Servant 
R. Porson. 


TRIN. Coun. 
13 Jan. 1794. 


Who Marianne was, I have no means at 
hand to determine. It is interesting to 
Etonians to find their future Headmaster, 
Dr. Keate, thus mentioned as examined by 
Porson; though he does not+estimate the 
competitors of that year very highly. E. 
Maltby was Craven Scholar in 1791, Samuel 
Butler in 1793, which would be Porson’s 
first time of examining, alluded to in the 
letter of 1792 to Perry. 


IV. To the Book Committee of the London 
Institution. 


GENTLEMEN, 

If they who accuse feel an unwillingness to 
assume the Character of Complainants, they cannot 
take it ill, if I have the boldness to state a few 
Circumstances in mitigation of some of the most 
heinous charges: The First accusation is, that no 
Control, or superintendance is exercised over the 
Sub-Librarians, I can only say that | have frequently 
discoursed with them on the progress they were 
making in their main List, have given some general 
Instructions, have suggested particular corrections, 
and have frequently enquired concerning Books 
wanting. But the Committee will easily perceive 
in the formation of an Infant Library, how many 
Articles might be mentioned by the Librarian, in 
which one or other Member of the Committee had 
already anticipated him, and perceived the Collection 
to be deficient. 

‘The Book Committee resolved that Letters should 
be written to acknowledge the presents made to the 
Library’: but I think at the same time they re- 
solved that a printed form of Acknowledgment should 
be adopted, only leaving the necessary blanks to be 
filled up by the hand of the Librarian. If the Com- 
mittee will give their Librarian any authorized form, 
or agree to the form which he proposes, he will 
engage to pay off the arrears of this part of his Debt 
within a week after such Engagement. The want of 
personal attendance in the rooms makes another 
Charge. I have here been guilty of a mistake, but 
it was merely a mistake. | thought it was only 
exacted from me to be within call at such and such 
hours; and certain it is that I strictly enjoined 
Mr. Upcott and Mr. Ilberry to summon me immedi- 
ately to any proprietor or visitor, who could expect 
to receive from me any assistance or information. 
But this mistake also may be easily corrected in 
future —if my patrons afford me the opportunity, 

When I offered myself candidate for so honourable 
and important an office as Librarian to the London 
Institution, I was well aware what talents and ac- 
quirements such an office demanded, if they were 
exacted with Stoical rigour. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with all languages, a command of all Arts and 
Sciences, together with a complete and _ critical 
knowledge of Title-pages and Indexes. To this ideal 
perfection I was not so vain (nor I suppose anybody 
else) as to aspire. I thought that if I was reasonably 
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competent in any one branch, with a smattering of 
one or two of the others, I might pass muster well 
enough, in the present state of human Affairs. ‘If 
therefore I supposed my powers of Judgment chiefly 
to lie in the Classical Critical and Philological De- 
partment, why did I not exert my best abilities to 
improve that part of the Library’? This I presume 
is the Objection. I will find fault with nobody ; 
and therefore I will not condemn myself. It is 
however, I think, nine or ten months since I hinted 
to the Committee as civilly as I could, that I wished 
to be indulged with some powers concerning the 
buying of books, powers that I thought reasonable 
enough. But whether they did not hear me dis- 
tinctly, or I had not the luck to express myself 
clearly, I could not obtain a definite answer. 

I need not tell you, Gentlemen, that duties pre- 
suppose rights. To make a man answerable for what 
is not in his power is to demand bricks, where you 
have not allowed straw. I have however ventured 
of late without order to send in a few books, a very 
few indeed, of my own choice. I am not quite 
certain how far the Committee would like to purchase 
the principes editiones, such as the Aldine &c. Ke. 
And certainly if my advice were asked I should 
caution them against the indiscriminate acquisition 
of such expensive rarities. But some of them are 
without dispute useful as well as curious: and such 
I take to be the Aldine Edition of Herodotus, a 
Copy of which is one of the few books I just 
mentioned. That it may be the more useful, and 
the more easily consulted, I have added in the 
Margin the numeration of Chapters, by which 
learned men for a long time have agreed to adjust 
their references: a numeration which has prevailed 
if I am not mistaken in all Editions down from Paul 
Stephens’s 1618 inclusive to the present time. And 
now I mention this, it puts me in mind of an Agree- 
ment which I think will prove, almost to demonstra- 
tion, that I sometimes have been in the Library 
Rooms. You may remember, Gentlemen, it was one 
of the Instructions you gave the Librarian to look 
out for the imperfect and mutilated Copies of Books 
that were in the Library, that they might either be 
completed or exchanged for others that were perfect. 
Now our Copy of Boswell’s Life of Johnson had a 
leaf torn off at the middle. What was wanting of 
this Leaf you will find supplied by my handwriting. 
In this I take no praise to myself but of the mere 
labour of writing. I own that one of the Gentlemen 
who visit the Library brought a copy of the deficient 

art. Still I think it is apparent that I must have 

en in the Library either when I espied this de- 
ficiency, or when I replaced the Book after supplying 
it. I shall mention only one more instance for fear 
of growing tedious. Beck in his edition of Euripides 
professes to give all Musgrave’s notes, but has 
omitted two of the very best and most interesting 
notes, one on the Bacchae, and one on the Ion. In 
the Library you will find these Notes added in their 
proper places, each printed on a separate Leaf oppo- 
site the page where it ought to have been inserted. 
Here again I own that this insertion was not first 
made for the exclusive benefit of the Institution 
Library, but I am content if it proves in any shape 
my attention to the Duties of my Situation. I could 
dwell longer on this subject, but I forbear, partly 
that I may not exhaust all that I have to offer in 
Apology, partly lest I should seem to claim some 
merit from what I conceived to be an indispensable 
obligation. 

When I was first elected to this Office, it was a 


promise made virtually and in conscience to devote 
the Execution of my wit, hands, heart, to the service 
of the Institution. If this promise has been im- 
perfectly performed, the Committee will have the 
goodness to recollect how different are will and 
power, how distant purpose and effect, how quick 
Conception, how slow execution: they will consider 
how many rubs and hindrances intervene between 
pure mathematics and practical mechanics. 

I make it therefore my request to the Committee 
that if on the whole they see tolerable good reason 
to continue me in my present Situation, they will be 
kind enough to give me their Instructions rather 
in retail than by wholesale, that they will define the 
extent of my powers and prerogatives, be they few 
or many, maall on great, that I may not be reduced 
to the necessity of arguing where I might command. 

But it is time to come to an End. [I shall there- 
fore close this long harangue by assuring you, Gentle- 
men of the Committee, that Iam much gratified by 
the mildness of the terms in which you signify what 
you are pleased to call your regret: I hope that in 
my Answer I have not overstepped the bounds of 
Moderation, and that when you have duly considered 
the premises, your candour and justice will unite in 
drawing a favourable conclusion. 

R. Porson. 

OLp Jewry, 

2. Feb. 1808. 


P.S. Near a twelvemonth ago I offered some Books 
to the Committee for their acceptance or 
rejection. As the Committee never signified 
their acceptance or rejection, I am at a loss 
for their opinion: I have however annexed 
to this paper a list of the said books. 

P.S. 2. If the Committee approve of it, I should 
be ready to give them in a list of libri de- 
siderati to a considerable amount, in a very 
short time. 


I suppose there is no doubt that Porson 
was irregular in the Library matters: his 
own friends, Maltby and Dr. Raine own it. 
But he has something to say for himself ; 
and there may have been faults on both 


sides. His supplying the Aldine Herodotus 
with marginal numbers is mentioned by his 
biographer Watson: it is done ‘with such 
nicety and regularity that the eye of the 
reader, unless upon the closest examination, 
takes them for print.’ Porson speaks of 
‘the mildness of the terms’ of the Com- 
mittee’s letter. One letter to him, however, 
contained (says Mr. Maltby) this cutting 
remark, ‘We only know you are our 
librarian by seeing your name attached to 
the receipts for your salary.’ 

Dr. Burney was, it is known, one of 
Porson’s staunchest friends: he speaks 
much of him in his Prefaces to Tentamen de 
Metris—a bock perhaps now not much 
known—the one preface being in 1807, the 
second written in 1809, after Porson’s 
death, and chiefly about Porson. 

W. C. GREEN, 
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Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinische 
erwiesen, von ARTHUR Lupwicu. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1898. Mk. 6. 


Untit the year 1891 the critical material 
for the text of Homer consisted of state- 
ments in scholia, quotations in authors of 
all ages, and manuscripts. The latter, 
mainly Byzantine and eked out by some 
dozen uncials and papyri reaching back about 
as far as the Christian era, were homogeneous 
among themselves, and presented a text 
various indeed but on the whole sufficiently 
uniform to be called a vulgate. To this 
vulgate the readings of the Alexandrian 
critics, on the one hand, and certain of the 
quotations on the other, stood in contrast. 

In the year 1891 this state of things was 
altered, or thought to be altered, by the 
discovery (by Mr. Flinders Petrie) and pub- 
lication (by Professor Mahaffy) of a frag- 
ment of A older than any yet found papyrus, 
and offering remarkable variants : for some 
time this fragment stood alone. In 1894 
M. Jules Nicole put forth a second similar 
document, and this was followed in 1897 by 
several such fragments found and published 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. All these 
documents agreed in being apparently of 
the Ptolemaic period, that is to say of the 
second or third century B.c., and in making 
very remarkable additions to the ordinary 
text, additions which if not ditferent in kind 
are different in a very high degree from any 
hitherto found in an actual manuscript. 

These discoveries excited natural interest 
among scholars generally, both those who 
were conversant with the existing evidence 
for the Homeric text, and others who appear 
to have been less abreast of it. Thus we 
have had articles in various journals by 
MM. Diels, Gomperz, Menrad, Meyer and 
possibly others: while it was not to be sup- 
posed that the historian of Aristarchus, 
Prof. Arthur Ludwich, would be idle on an 
event which touched his province so nearly. 
In 1891, directly after the first publication, 
there appeared from his pen a programme 
‘Die sogenannte voralexandrinische Ilias,’ 
in 1897, a treatise ‘ Ueber Homercitate aus 
der Zeit von Aristarch bis Didymos,’ and 
finally the substantial book of 204 pages 
which I am now discussing. 

Two claims have been made for these 
new fragments by their editors or critics. 
First, that they represent the prae-Alexan- 
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LUDWICH’S HOMERVULGATA. 


drian state of the poems, the state out of 
which by the critical labours of Zenodotus 
and his successors the existing text or vul- 
gate was produced. This legend, false as 
most legends, dies hard, and Prof. Ludwich 
may well be indignant that even his ex- 
haustive work upon Aristarchus, published 
as long ago as 1884, has not driven it from 
the minds—I do not say of editors, of whom 
omniscience is not expected, and who have 
produced their documents with conspicuous 
ability—but of self-appointed critics. It is 
known to anyone who has examined the 
evidence that the reverse of this statement 
is the truth: the Alexandrian school, sin- 
gular as it may appear, had little or no in- 
fluence upon tradition. The vulgate indeed 
coincides in certain proportions with Aris- 
tarchus’ readings: but it is an open question 
whether those coincidences are effects of 
Aristarchus’ editions or not. In any case 
the common text was generally speaking 
unaffected by Alexandria or by any other 
school, and to see in these fragments the 
raw material out of which the vulgate was 
critically formed is 1 misapprehension. 

A different and more subtle suggestion 
has been put forward by the distinguished 
editors of the last discovered fragments, and 
it is against this claim that the more novel 
and weighty part of Prof. Ludwich’s book 
is directed. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
wish us to believe (and they return to their 
opinion in their last book, Oxyrynchus 
Papyvi I. p. 461) that, Alexandrians apart, 
the fact of the occurrence of such remark- 
able additions to the text in nearly all the 
very few Ptolemaic papyri of Homer that 
have been found proves that the vulgate, as 
we have it, cannot have been in existence at 
the time to which these documents belong— 
that it must have come into existence later. 
The fact is certainly striking, and must be 
admitted to prove the abundance and dif- 
fusion of ‘eccentric’ texts of Homer on a 
larger scale than was otherwise known. If 
there had been no other evidence, these 
phenomena might justifiably have led to 
a suspension of judgment upon the age of 
the vulgate: though even then it would 
have been open to point out the enormous 
working of the element of chance, and that 


1 ¢This [the insertion of a new line] shows the 
influence of the Ptolemaic manuscripts of Homer.’ 
The influence of the Ptolemaic MSS. will not have 
waned till manuscripts ceased to be written. 
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another happy find of Ptolemaic Homers 
might throw these four scraps into a 
minority. 

However other evidence is in existence, 
and we are relieved from the uncomfortable 
situation of balancing improbabilities, This 
evidence is of two sorts: (1) the clear 
statements of Didymus and Aristonicus, 
who distinguish between on the one hand, 
the editions of Aristarchus and the other 
Alexandrians, the zod:tixai, the dvdpa 
and the other particular categories, and on 
the other ai xowai, 7 Kowy, ai Snuwdas and 
so forth. Even supposing this vulgate were 
not the same as our vulgate, still these ex- 
pressions evidently posit a vulgate as exist- 
ing in the time of the Alexandrians. 

(2) The second class of evidence consists 
of the quotations in  prae-Alexandrian 
writers, from Herodotus downward. Prof. 
Ludwich has collected and arranged these 
from page 71 to 133 of his book, with a 
diligence and acuteness that can be appre- 
ciated only by anyone who has _ himself 
attempted such a collection, The results 
are tabulated p. 138 sgq. and deserve the 
most serious attention. ‘Twenty-nine separ- 
ate writers quote 152 portiens of the 
Homeric text, amounting to 480 lines more 
or less. In these 480 lines there are not 
more than nine to eleven lines of addition 
to the ordinary text. 

These figures may possibly be slightly 
moditied, but in substance they may be 
taken as correct. The element of chance 
enters largely into quotation as such, but not 
more largely than into the discovery of 
scraps of papyrus. On the whole the 
nature of the evidence is undeniable, and 
shows beyond dispute that the text of the 
fourth and fifth centuries was essentially 
the same as ours ; that is to say, that the 
vulgate existed as far back as the fifth 
century. 

1 regard this calculation as the striking 
merit of Prof. Ludwich’s book. The reader 
is so apt to be impressed by the four lines 
alded to @ in the second Alcibiades, and by 
the different version of W 77 sq in Aeschines’ 
speech aguinst Timarchus, that it is a real 
service to be recalled by the impartial proof 
of figures to the reality of the case. I 
should however mention that there is much 
beside these statistics in this book: the 
author has reprinted all the papyri in ques- 
tion, and in a most handy form; having 
established the age of the vulgate, he fol- 
lows out a series of bold and original’ con- 
clusions which concern both the linguistic 
and the historical critic. Every page is rich 


in acute and well-supported statements 
brought from the abundant store of the 
acknowledged master of his subject. 

I return to the papyrus-fragments. If 
they are not the material out of which 
whether by Alexandrian or by natural pro- 
cesses the vulgate was constructed, what 
are they, and what is their importance? In 
the first place they are nothing new, or sui 
generis : additions to, and subtractions from, 
the text of Homer, are of all common 
phenomena the commonest ; they are found 
in full life from the earliest quotations to 
the latest Renaissance manuscript, they 
form the greatest field for the operation of 
Aristarchus’ athetesis. It is true they are 
never found on the scale of the additions in 
these fragments, except indeed so far as 
Zenodotus’ edition affords a _ parallel. 
Secondly, history has known ever since the 
Venetian scholia were published, that there 
existed beside the vulgate and the Alexan- 
drian editions, a number of sporadic or 
‘eccentric’ texts, some called by the names 
of individuals, some after places. We un- 
fortunately know very little about them, 
and their recorded variants (though this 
may be accidental) are mostly verbal. 
Further, quotations show the existence of 
copies differing very widely from the vulgate. 
The phenomena exhibited by Aeschines’ 
speech against Timarchus and by the Platonic 
Second Alcibiades, are exactly of the same 
character as we find in the four papyri. 
Unfortunately names cannot be put to any 
of these manuscripts or editions. The only 
distinctive mark about the papyri is an 
interlinear variant in one of them which is 
ascribed by the scholiasts to Antimachus ; 
the Aeschines-passage agrees in one verbal 
variant with some of the City editions, and 
there are similar coincidences in some Pla- 
tonic quotations. However there can be 
little doubt that the papyri belong to one 
or more of these eccentric editions, and I 
see no absolute improbability in Menrad’s 
suggestion of the roAvertyos. The import- 
ance of the fragments is that they at last 
furnish us with a specimen, actually in 
writing and on papyrus, of such editions,— 
in other words, that they confirm the quota- 
tions. Their effect in this direction is most 
important and salutary. Quotation has al- 
ways been a discredited source of evidence. 
All sorts of obvious conditions (lapse of 
memory, association, carelessness, deliberate 
alteration to suit a context, on the part of 
the writer; and all these plus his own 
private sins on the part of the scribe) have 
allowed critics to disregard almost any given 
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quotation. We know now that Plato and 
Aeschines were not the victims of recollec- 
tion, and did not adapt passages to their 
ends : they consulted, on these two occasions, 
copies more or less resembling the four 
fragments. I will take a more striking 
example to show how the credit of quotation 
is raised by these discoveries. 

The lines ¥ 222 sg. which in our MSS. 
and editions run: 


222 ws S& ob mardds ddvperar 
Kalwv 

223 vuppiov ds te Oaviv axdxnoe 
TOKNAS 

224 ds ’Aywreds Erdporo ddvpero doréa Katwy 

225 éprv{wv rapa rupxainv, ddwa orevayilwv 


are thus quoted by Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 
C; 


222 ws 8& ob maidds ddvperar doréa 
223 vupdiov ds re dxaynoe ToKjas 
223a dppyrov dé toxedor yoov Kat 
kai Tatra pev ovzw ei Sixaiws 
ddvperar, dpa 7d 
223b podvos ryAvyeros emi 


The two new lines are as typical a specimen 


of epic ‘padding’ as could be wished ; 
neither are essential, both exist elsewhere 
(P 37,1482). Short work would be made 


of this quotation by anyone who sought to 
prove the extinction of all texts but the 
vulgate in Plutarch’s time. However, if 
we consult Greek Papyri Series I/., Oxford, 
1897, p. 11, we find at the top of a column 


xnpwcev 

apy v be 
224 wea vo er 
225 eprufwv rap 


where the line beginning apy is evidently 
Plutarch’s 223a, and yet another line of 
‘padding’ shows itself between 223a and 
(as far as we can tell) 223. Plutarch’s 
accuracy is therefore vindicated ; he verified 
his references. His copy was not the same 
as Bodl. MS. Gr. class. b. 3 (P), but was 
similar to it. Time has submerged them 
both: a bit of one has been dug up. It 
must follow that quotations are to be treated 
with more respect than heretofore,! and this 
I take to be the real lesson taught us by 
these finds. It is much to be hoped that 
the energy of the explorers may again be 
rewarded, and that they may supply us 
with fresh evidence to establish the propor- 
tion and relation between the vulgate and 
the editions independent of it. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Even Aristotle’s, on which Prof. Ludwich and 
critics generally are over-severe. 


LEAF AND BAYFIELD’S /ZIAD, Vot. I. 


OMHPOY IAIAS. The J/iad of Homer with 
Introductions, Notes and Appendices, by 
W. Lear, Litt. D., and M. A. BayFiELp, 
M.A. Vol. ii. (xiii—xxiv.). London, 
Macmillan & Co. 1898. Pp. lxiii+634. 
6s. 


THE second volume of Mr. Bayfield’s school 
edition of Dr. Leaf’s /liad, containing the 
last twelve books, brings to an end a work 
of considerable practical importance from its 
bearing on the study and teaching of Homer 
in England. Dr. Leaf represents the ad- 
vanced disintegrating school of German 
criticism, which has never been very favour- 
ably regarded here in spite of Grote’s ably 
advocated Achilleis theory. Still even those 
who cannot accept these extreme views may 
be glad to welcome a handy edition, which 
sets forth the ideas of a prominent—they 


themselves would perhaps say,a predominant 
—school of Homeric criticism. How boys 
will like the constant calls to observe that 
the poetry is a vile piece of patchwork is 
problematical. They will probably wonder 
why the editors ever stooped to deal with so 
faulty a production. Apart from this the 
merits of the volume are conspicuous and 
undeniable. It is admirable for accurate 
scholarship, for thorough mastery of Homeric 
lore and for judicious consideration of all 
difficult points. In short it possesses all the 
advantages belonging to Dr. Leaf’s well- 
known larger edition, set forth with effective 
conciseness. Nor does it lack new features 
of its own, for which Mr. Bayfield deserves 
the thanks of his readers. 

In the present volume of nearly 700 pages, 
of which the text occupies about 300, we 
have first a General Introduction giving an 
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interesting account of the probable origin of 
the poems. Next we come to the question- 
able theory of the composition of the Jliad. 
The First, Second and Third Strata are boldly 
distinguished, and the only objection that 
need be taken to the sketch is, that the 
juvenile reader ought perhaps to be more 
explicitly warned—I am afraid he is hardly 
warned at all—that many scholars have no 
belief whatever in this marvellous piece of 
geology. Asa form of ingenious trifling it 
may have some interest, as indeed it would 
be amusing to attempt to determine with 
respect to any other poet what passages he 
composed before or after his breakfast, his 
dinner or his supper, or even when he had 
omitted one of these occasionally necessary 
meals. Seriously, it would be well for 
students to write on the fly-leaf of this 
edition the words of ‘the noblest German of 
them all’:—‘I am more than ever convinced 
of the indivisible unity of the liad: the 
man lives not, nor ever shall be born, who 
can destroy it’ (Goethe). 

Meanwhile we may be thankful that Mr. 
Bayfield has restored to the title-page the 
old familiar name of Homer. 

The Grammatical Introduction is a very 
excellent and clear summary of the main 
facts of the Epic Dialect, and is likely to be 


of considerable assistance to the beginner. 
Perhaps unavoidably several points are dog- 
matically stated, about which there must be 


room for doubt. For instance it is by no 
means certain that the dat. sing. of nouns 
in -s is sometimes -i: pyre to is quite pro- 
bably pajru to. So ve and ode are almost 
certainly better written with Cobet vw and 
Again is not a convincing in- 
stance of hyphaeresis, as obviously it can 
only occur where there might just as easily 
be an elision of the last syllable of pvbéea. 
In the instances of reduplicated aor. 
it should be explained that the first ¢€ of 
éezov has nothing to do with the reduplica- 
tion, which exists only hypothetically in the 
second syllable. The seansion of BéBAna 
(A 380) as a dactyl, twice referred to (pp. 
39, 62) is merely a traditional blunder... The 
line begins with a spondee, as Dr. Leaf has 
himself suggested. Should not yew (p. xl. 1. 
1) be in ordinary type as being Attic only? 
In the section on Assimilation the really 
paramount influence of the contracted forms 
is unfortunately ignored altogether. The 
external accusative is so briefly treated, that 
a learner would be sure to run away with 
the idea that it occurs after words of speaking 
only, instead of being the ordinary object 
after the great majority of transitive verbs. 


The rule about the nom. for voc., when two 
persons are addressed, though it rests on 
respectable authority, depends on one ex- 
ample only and is quite worthless. The fact 
is, Homer uses the nom. for the voc. under 
any circumstances whenever convenient, and 
the usage never quite passed out of Greek. 
It is true the scrupulosity of later gram- 
marians has removed the nom. in many 
instances: but the truth is plainly dis- 
cernible. In the list of Improper Pre- 
positions the brackets might be removed 
from the final letter of both &krofev and 
évoobev. 

In the discussion of the usage of xe, av an 
attempt is made to reconcile the old belief 
that these particles are indefinite with the 
more recent notion that they are particular 
and definite. The subject will probably re- 
quire considerable discussion, before it is 
finally, if ever, satisfactorily settled. Some 
of Mr. Bayfield’s original views on conditional 
sentences have already been set forth in the 
Classical Review. 

The appendix on Homeric armour is of 
considerable interest and value. Mr. Bay- 
field deserves thanks for making Dr. Reichel’s 
conclusions generally accessible, though there 
are many points in the description of the 
shield which need to be established by 
evidence perhaps necessarily here withheld. 
The peculiar shape represented in the frontis- 
piece and Plate V. is certainly not pleasing. 
The warrior stands holding before him a 
rather unmanageable sort of umbrella with 
two badly broken ribs. ‘There is also a 
curious suggestion about Plate V. of the 
old-fashioned coal-scuttle bonnet. For my 
own part I should hardly agree that evxuxAos 
is an epithet which such a structure merits ; 
nor do I see why, as the editors claim, it 
makes readily intelligible. 
Again the tiring of the left shoulder is far 
more likely to result from holding the shield 
out with the left hand, than from the pres- 
sure of the supporting band, reAapov, as 
seems to be implied. 

Oopyné as a general term to express shield, 
helm and pizpy, but not corslet, requires a 
free rejection of inconvenient passages. 
Even the first stratum is not spared. Auwo- 
Owpyné is very difficult to deal with, if the 
view be right. The ancient athetesis of 
B 529-30 amounts to nothing. The reason 
is too palpable, even if Schol. A did not 
give it in terms :—EAAnves Awois 
bur ravtos yap xadkoxitwvas ators 
cadet. In B 820 the device of explaining 
Awobwpyé as ‘slinger’ or ‘ bow- 
man’ (rogorns) was tried ; but as neither of 
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these would do for 1. 529, it had of course 
to be athetised. 

Aaoyjvov is made out to be ‘a rug’ instead 
of a light shield, on little or no evidence. 
As for the helmet the dado, I should think, 
need not be so obtrusively cow-like. Even 
though originally borrowed from bovine 
sources, they would almost certainly become 
more or less conventional. 

We have three further Appendices: one 
on the use of péAAw drawn mainly from 
Prof. Arthur Platt’s article in the Journal 
of Philology: another on the Homeric 
House, for which Prof. Jebb’s plan is 
taken, and the third explaining the con- 
struction of the war-chariot and of the 
Dorie 

I will now refer to a few points in the 
Notes, in which, I fancy, there is justification 
for a different opinion. We are told on 
N 29 that this is the only passage in which 
a distinctly human emotion is attributed 
to inanimate nature, and this is made 
use of as an argument for relegating the 
whole paragraph to the Fourth Stratum. 
Are then spears and arrows portions of ani- 
mated nature, or do paywwoa (E 661), 
xpods doa (A 574), 
peveaivwv, &c. express non-human emotions ? 
The fact is Homer freely attributes human 
emotion—there is no other kind—to any 
inanimate object on occasion. So in this 
very book 1. 142 évavpevds wep, ‘for all its 
eagerness,’ (Bayfield) of a boulder-stone: 
EZ 17 dccopevov of the sea. On T 362 I 
observe the rendering ‘smiled’ is given per- 
haps rightly for éyéAacce, though the usual 
version is less romantic. 

N 115. ‘ But let us mend this; if we are 
brave we can mend matters.’ What they 
have to mend is the desperate military 
situation. The ordinary misinterpretation 
is almost the sole plea for the attempted 
dissection of the speech. dxeorad row ppéves 
éoO\ov is merely our ‘It’s never too late to 
mend.’ The whole line means ‘sense and 
courage will save all.’ — 

204. I should say édiédpevos means 
‘making it spin,’ just as a cricket ball is 
bowled with ‘spin’ or ‘break.’ It is not at 
all necessary for the thrower to whirl either 
the head round or himself, 

496. of & ‘These words 
need not be connected. ‘The prepositional 
phrase belongs to the verb spyjOycav. So 
also W 233. 

= 81. We read ‘The construction of 
BeXArepov, 6s is unexampled in Homer, but 
there are several instances in Attic.’ What 
is the use of this annotation? ‘The Attic 
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instances or one at any rate should be 
adduced. The real difficulty, however, is at 
the other end, dAwy for ds 

129. Syorpros. I suggest ‘ Let 
us keep in touch with the battle.’ The 
traditional interpretation is ‘Let us hold 
aloof from’: but the parallels only justify 
‘Let us desist from.’ 

483. The substitution of dryos here for 
is scarcely to be approved. drios in 
the Jliad always means ‘unhonoured,’ and 
though there is one place in the Odyssey 
where it means wrpaid-for, still 
is a very questionable expression ‘an unpaid- 
for penalty.’ 

O 105. dovov isvres has no hostile implica- 
tion, as éret here shows, cf. © 8. 

140. The difficulty is in the dv6porev. 
Why not 

625. trai vepéwy not ‘reaching up to the 
clouds,’ but ‘in the midst of cloud,’ in cloudy 
weather. This use of iao to express accom- 
panying circumstances is common enough, 

645. dvrvye GAro is read for the impossible 
wdAto, but avrvy’ éraXro is certainly right. 
The Greeks would deprecate the elision of 
the « of the dat. far more strongly than 
the hiatus. 

O 675. ddéoracay is hardly ‘stood apart 
from one another,’ but ‘stood back from the 
Trojans.’ 

679. The feat here attributed to Ajax is 
not very likely. Such a bulky warrior 
would more easily clear the distance between 
the ships, than keep bobbing up and down 
in the manner described. 

727. From this note anyone might sup- 
pose the spear was not used as a Bédos. 

II 120. payns eri pydea xeipe ‘his plan of 
fighting,’ ‘his tactics,’ not ‘his skill in war,’ 
as the editors say. 

203. ‘In wrath’ is all that yoAw need 
imply. The child is supposed to inherit the 
mood of the mother at the time she suckles it. 

394, Read Patroclus for Hector here and 
again 814, 

P 330. Brock’s irép Ava is very properly 
printed for the corrupt irepded. 

373. How does peraravopevor, ‘resting at 
intervals,’ conflict with 7” 
woA¢uowot The heroic warrior must have 
had more muscular exertion in battle than 
the modern soldier. Hence the necessity 
for intervals of rest. In any case he cer- 
tainly took occasional rests. It was the 
regular heroic practice to do so except on 
rare occasions. 

756. obAov ‘a death-shriek’ is 
here beside the mark. It is really too 
dangerously near ‘shouting murder.’ 
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>= 188. éxeivor implies distance rather than 
dislike. xeivo. might be read. 

318. jvyévevos ‘deep-bearded’ will not do. 
‘Noble’ (edyevys) is the correct rendering. 

475. Knight read yxpvody There 
can be no objection to this grouping of the 
four metals into two sets in accordance with 
the popular classification. 

486. The editors seem here to reverse the 
natural mythological development. 

T 70. The explanation here given of ér is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

104. I suggest 
vero. dvaocev as preferable to Menrad’s 
emendation here quoted. 

342. Brugmann’s views are after all by 
no means certainly right. 

335. is the right 
form. 

® 94-6. The grounds for condemnation 
are very trifling, and the same may be said 
of T 230, ce. 

X 381-90. Inconsistent or not, the pas- 
sage is inevitable. It supplies the only 
possible escape from an obvious dilemma. 
An assault upon the city would naturally 
follow the removal of its one great defender. 
Unfortunately, if the assault were successful, 
the last book at any rate of the poem would 
be impossible: if it were unsuccessful, the 
hero in the height of his triumph would 
sustain an intolerable check. 

W 84. It cannot be said with accuracy 
that ‘the shortening before tp is without a 
parallel in Homer,’ 

345. I cannot but think zapéAGo is a step 
in the wrong direction. 

758. rotor ard viocons Térato Spopos. It 
is perhaps worth while suggesting that the 
real meaning is ‘They started the race 
from scratch.’ No competitor was handi- 


capped. 
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770. pot érippobos. There is little doubt 
p’ is right. 

Q 49. The active sense of verbals in -ros 
is much more common in Homer than the 
editors seem disposed to admit. 

527. Mr. Monro’s parallels seem to me 
absolutely decisive in favour of there being 
two jars only, not three. Plato clearly 
thought so. 

687. ro. can hardly be enclitic in this 
position, It is the relative 7.9. dcou. 

In one passage (% 128) the note is not 
applicable to the reading adopted and the 
notes on T 276 and X 481 should be cancelled. 
The text of Dr. Leaf’s edition is improved 
upon by the adoption of 
(N 238, &.) and of dveédvov for dvaedvov 
(N 366), also dypero for éypero (Q 789). 
Reversely P 45 dowid: év xparepp is not to 
be commended for dowid’ évi xparepp. Still 
less is BAcio (N 288) to be accepted for 
Dr. Leaf’s BAjo. 

The note on X 202-4 has not been ap- 
proved by Dr. Leaf, who in this instance 
suspends his judgement. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Bayfield’s view: but as I have 
already dealt with the passage elsewhere 
(Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 312), I will only say 
that in what is here given as the usual ver- 
sion the words ‘up to this point,’ for which 
Dr. Leaf is really responsible, should be 
altered to ‘in the race,’ which is continued 
until we reach at least 1. 222, next that 
‘assisted’ should rather be ‘came to,’ which 
is all that jvrero really means. After dvriéw 
we have xvions (A 66), ipdv 435), dvjotos 
(® 402) and yapov (Q 62). 

Let me conclude by saying that the re- 
marks on the Shield of Achilles are excellent, 
and are accompanied by a useful illustration 
of the probable arrangement of the design. 

T. L. Acar. 


POSTE’S AND FESTA’S TRANSLATIONS OF BACCHYLIDES. 


Bacchylides: A Prose Translation by E. 
Postr, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London. Macmillan. 1898. 2s. 

Le Odie i Frammenti di Bacchylide: testo 
greco, traduzione e note: a cura di 
Niccoua Festa, Firenze. 1898. 


The readers of Mr. Poste’s ‘ Prose Transla- 
tion of Bacchylides’ will be surprised to find 
that only about half of the odes and one of 
the fragments are included, and of these all 
portions not completely restored and easily 


intelligible to any one who knows anything 
of Greek poetry are completely omitted. 
The order of the odes in the editio princeps 
is entirely neglected, and no reason is as- 
signed for this departure from the usage 


of other edd. They are presented in this 
order: 5, 11, 17, 18, 9,. 13, 19, 3, 15, 16, 
Srag. 46. No reference is made to the cor- 
responding numbers in Kenyon’s edition, 
and the lines are not numbered; so that a 
comparison with the text is rendered as in- 
convenient as possible. In no place is the 
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slightest information given as to the parti- 
cular reading translated; but we gather 
that he generally follows the editio princeps, 
often, however, preferring the text of Blass, 
and sometimes translating a reading not 
presented by any text, as for instance, in xi. 
119, where he appears to have had before him 
Prof. Platt’s youvoi’, as his rendering 
is ‘in compensation for thy lost sanctuary.’ 
In the same passage the Italian translator 
reads mpdyolvor évodpevor ypove, 
where ézi xpovw seems very doubtful Greek 
for ‘in the time of.’ In the same ode 1. 32, 
apparently supplying in the lost verse some 
such words as Festa’s ov ti doAodpocwva, 
Poste renders 


maid év xOovi 
TouktAals 


‘[No malice] in that sacred vale assailed the 
youth with tortuous guile.’ But the words 
could not bear sucha meaning. Festa gives 
an equally impossible rendering : ‘non certo 
la frode nel paese dalle belle contrade trasse 
il giovonetto nei multiformi artifizi.’ Most 
probably we have here again the sentiment 
of ll. 22, 23 


viv déALos 
A 
ye obv dat. mpds yaia 


and the meaning of ll. 32, 33 is ‘{No skill 
of competitors] by cunning arts brought the 
youth to the goodly ground’: the figure 
tmesis by which here év is separated from the 
verb in éueAdfw is common in epic and lyric 
poetry: a good instance is in Pind. N. viii. 
38 (Bgk.) 


kay xOovi yvia 


Would this view of the passage, if accepted, 
give any added probability to the conjecture 
for Badd ina well known 
passage (1172) in the Agam. of Aeschylus 4 
In the same ode 1. 65 neither the English 
translator nor the Italian sees any absurdity 
in the reading dpyas. ‘Strife 
implacable from slightest cause’ is the 
rendering of the one, ‘discordia implacabile 
fin dalla pili tenera origine’ is the other's. 
The meaning plainly is that of the pa-sage 
quoted from Apollodorus. Proetus and 
Acrisius xara yaortpos ovtes eoracia- 
Cov mpos dAAjAovs. Now a ditference between 
two embryonic creatures could hardly involve 
any momentous literary or political diver- 
gence of view. Yet we are asked to believe 
that a Greek lyric poet thought it necessary 


to mention that a quarrel between two babes 
in their mother’s womb did not turn on any 
important issue. The remedy suggested in 
the Nov. Number of the Classical Review, p. 
413, to read BAnyas...dm’ dxpas ‘from their 
first baby cry,’ seems to be imperatively de- 
manded, unless some more reasonable inter- 
pretation or correction of the text can be 
devised. 

The English translation is as a rule very 
tasteful and spirited. But it often leaves 
something to be desired in the way of accu- 
racy. In iii. 5 Mr. Poste translates (ap- 
parently supplying zérovro) 


| rérov|ro yap ovv irepoxw Te 
oiv dyAaia te 


‘with transcendent victory and grace they 
flew along.’ But the word dyAaia means in 
lyric poetry ‘triumph,’ ‘glory,’ and is almost 
synonymous with vixy, We should restore 
yévovro with Blass, and give vika and dyAaia 
capital letters with Weil. It is another case 
of tmesis; Victory and Glory the racing 
steeds had for their companions and comrades 
(cuveyevovto). 

In the beautiful Meleager ode (v.) Poste 
probably accepts Housman’s excellent ter’ 
adveckporov in 48. His somewhat strange 
rendering is ‘along shouting nations he 
speeds.’ But it is hard to suggest what he 
reads instead of épBpvxas in 1. 115, for the 
adjective certainly cannot mean ‘tusked,’ 
as he renders it; or what participle he 
would put in the place of éyxAavoaca or 
dyxAavoaoa in |. 142. ‘She dragged from 
rich carved casket and kindled’ wonld sug- 
gest €Axvoaca, which would be a very bad 
conjecture indeed—almost as bad as Festa’s 
éyxavoaca. One would gladly accept, as 
Blass does, Jebb’s very pretty dyxAavcaca, 
even though Althaea is called ardpBaxros 
ya in the same passage. But consider 
what a terrible woman was the furious 
mother in the ninth book of the Iliad: it is 
true that she wept : 


TOAAG Kal yatav xepoiv ddota 
mpoxvu KabeCopevy, Sevovto dé KoAToL, 
mad. dopev Odvarov (568-571) : 


but those were no tears of ruth, but of 
bitter unsated revenge. Bacchylides would 
not have forgotten or wilfully modified the 
Homeric picture, as Ovid did. Reading 
éyxAgoaca we have a not uncommon idiom 
ditpov = kate pitpov ov évéxAyoe 


as in Soph. Aj. 676 Ave wedjoas=Aver dv 
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éréénoe. Again éx Adpvaxos éykAdoaca ‘from 
the chest in which she had shut it’ is sup- 
ported by Od. xxi. 419, 
‘from the chair in which he sat.’ In 1. 186 
Festa translates evdaovias réraXoyv ‘il fiore 
della felicita,’ a hardly possible meaning for 
méradov, (what would .one think of foliwm 
felicitatis in Latin?) ; Poste’s ‘bringing to 
Hiero a sure token of heaven’s favour’ goes 
nearer to the Pindaric meaning of ‘a vote’ 
or ‘ballot leaf,’ which is probably the true 
one. In ix. 10 Poste translates Housman’s 
[ while Festa reads Acuxdomdes 
in spite of the papyrus. ‘Felon snake’ for 
dpdxwv (1. 13) is good, and felici- 
ties like this abound in the translation ; but 
the version of 1. 28 assumes that diaxpivew can 
mean ‘to be conspicuous among,’ and so does 
Festa’s ‘vince i chiarori delle stelle.’ The 
English version of Il. 42-46 though mainly 
following the lines of Housman’s admirable 
explanation (fully accepted by the Italian) 
spoils the diction by divorcing worayév from 
dvaé, ‘rued, Oh famous river, the prowess of 
a child of thy flood.’ The appanages of a 
motapos are pevpata, poal, vauata, but not 
motapot. Besides ‘rued’ is too strong for 


yetoavro, ‘felt the prowess of thy seed.’ 


‘Closed Cereyon’s wrestling school’ is, per- 
haps, a too modern-seeming rendering of ray 
te Kepxvovos madaiorpav | éoyev, xviii. 26. 
Festa as a rule follows the text of Blass, 
whose strange theory, making —tw 6 
equivalent to one long syllable, he seems to 
commend in his note on iii. 22. In his text 
he gives the original reading in which yap is 
quite displaced. The reading 6€dAovres 
dyAaifef’ and the change of yap to zap’ 
(which should there be read, not dp’) are 
defended in the November Number, p. 412. 
In ii. 10 he understands €B8opyxovta civ 
otepavoew to mean ‘a chorus of seventy 
garlanded youths,’ which seems hardly pos- 
sible; Blass rightly explains ‘tot victorias 
Cei ex Isthmo reportaverant.’ In xii. 76 he 
accepts Blass’s wappaxiav dva for 
Trappaxav avapaivwy, but has inadvertently 
printed dvi ¢aivwv. Neither English nor 
Italian translator could have heard of Mr. 
Walker’s admirable ’Aidva in xvii. 112, a 
correction which was not published until 
after their works had appeared. We hope 
future editors will give ’Aidva a place in 
their texts. 
R. Y. 


SANDYS’ F/RST PHILIPPIC AND OLYNTHIACS. 


Demosthenes. The First Philippic and the 
Olynthiacs, with Introduction and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, by J. E. Sanpys, 
Litt. D. Macmillan & Co. 1897. 5s. 


THE qualities of Dr. Sandys’ work on Demos- 
thenes are well known, and in this edition 
of The First Philippic and The Olynthiacs 
there will be found the carefulness, the ac- 
curacy, the moderation and judgment, the 
completeness, which appear in his edition of 
the oration against Leptines. Indeed if any 
fault can be found with the book, it is that 
it is too elaborate ; more than once we come 
upon mere strings of names in the notes 
which might well be omitted, eg. p. 102, 
where an excellent note on the unity of the 
First Philippic ends with an enumeration of 
nine writers who are against the unity to 
twenty-four who are in favour of it! 

The text we are told ‘though founded 
mainly on that of the Teubner edition, not 
unfrequently departs from it, not only in 
cases where Blass himself has changed his 
mind, but also in others where the evidence 


of the MSS. seems too strong to be over- 
ruled.’ In this Dr. Sandys is much to be 
commended. Corrections made in obedience 
to Blass’s ‘law,’ that Demosthenes avoided 
three short syllables in succession, except 
under certain conditions, are liable to the 
objection brought against corrections made 
to preserve the law of the ‘cretic’ in an 
Iambic line: no reason can be given why a 
scribe should blunder at these points in the 
line or sentence more frequently than else- 
where. Why then should the MSS be 
wrong in these instances more frequently 
than in others ? 

Dr. Sandys arranges the orations in their 
chronological order, and indeed they cannot 
otherwise be read intelligently. The order 
of the Olynthiacs is discussed in § vi. of the 
Introduction. ‘ Whatever uncertainty there 
may be as to the relative position of Or. 1 
and Or. 2, Or. 3 is clearly the last ’—is the 
conclusion with which the editor is content. 

A few points may be noticed. In Phil. 1, 
32 Dr. Sandys keeps the MS. reading: pds 
TH Kal mpos Tois Tov éuropiwy 
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paow padiws éora, and translates, ‘it will 
easily hold a position off the country itself 
and close to the entrances of the sea ports,’ 
‘it’ being % dvvayis, which has to be sup- 
plied from 7p Suvdwe in the preceding sen- 
tence. But can éora have this meaning? 
No parallel is quoted. Dr. Sandys has it 
is true the support of Sauppe, Blass, and 
Westermann, but it is difficult to believe 
that Demosthenes can have ended a sentence 
so tamely. 

In 2b. § 35 Dr. reads dy re Adywow 
dv 7’ [oi] éxarépwv émyeAnod- 
pevot, but in his explanatory note he seems 
inclined to keep the article. If the article 
is retained, is there any valid reason for 
rejecting éryeAovpmevor, the reading of S# 
In 7b. § 43 he has altered the relative 
positions of epi and irép to avoid hiatus— 
following Blass ; but who was likely to have 
been at the pains of disturbing the original 
order? in the same 
section are printed, after Blass, in small 
letters ‘quia sententia nexum aperte turbat.’ 
The words take up rv reAcutHv just before. 
‘That end will come, for P will not stop, 
unless some one checks him,’ is the connec- 
tion. In 1b. § 44 Dr. 8. follows S! in reading 
py Where Bekker has od py, accepting the 
rule that od is not inserted between odes 
py, ovdev pn. In Olynth. 1 § 5 we find in the 
text xwdvvevovow taken from Max. Planudes 
instead of the roAcuotow of the MSS.—a 
far stronger word, and doubtless correct, in 
spite of the small inaccuracy involved. 
An excellent specimen of Dr. 8.’s criticism 
will be found in Ol. iii. § 6 where he prints 
mavti kata TO Svvarov as a quotation, 


BUTCHER’S AND BYWATER’S 


Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 
by Prof. S. H. Burcuer. Second edition. 
Macmillan. 1898. 12s. 6d. 

Aristotelis de Arte Poetica liber. Recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit I. 
Bywater. Oxonii. mpccoxevit. ls. 6d. 


Pror. Burcner’s book was noticed in these 
columns in May 1895, and has since ap- 
peared in a second edition, as has also that 
Separate part of it which consists of the 
text of the Poetics with translation and 
critical notes (The Poetics of Aristotle, Mac- 
millan, 1898). In the essays which form 
the bulk of the book there seems to be little 


on the ground that oévos is an archaic w..1 
never found in the Greek of Demosthenes, 
and that xara 7d duvardév not only involves 
five short syllables, but is a phrase never 
used by Demosthenes. 

The notes on grammar, antiquities, and 
history are all excellent. Dr. Sandys as- 
sumes that the dwfedAca is identical with the 
Gewpixdv (p. 197), and this view is at any 
rate more probable than that put forward 
by Wilamowitz—-that it was a state pension. 
Beloch claims to have proved that the diw- 
Beda introduced by Cleophon was the juror’s 
fee, or mainly so, which, as he thinks, when 
reintroduced after the Four Hundred, was 
two obols only (Griech. Gesch. ii, 77 A.), an 
explanation which is hardly consistent with 
the account given by Aristotle (4) in Ath. 
Pol. c. 28. On Eubulus there is an inter- 
esting note (p. 144) contributed in part by 
Mr. Whibley. It is the fashion now to 
whitewash Eubulus, and Holm has done so 
con amore in his History of Greece (iii. 222). 
Yet there is no doubt that Demosthenes, 
who had the means of forming an opinion, 
thought that the revenues were misapplied, 
when under his care. The war with Philip 
was not carried on with vigour ; expeditions 
were commonly too late ; the soldiers were 
not paid; the generals picked up money 
where and how they could ; and meanwhile 
streets were paved and houses whitewashed, 
and the festivals went on with the regularity 
of clockwork. If there is any truth in 
these statements, it is clear that Eubulus 
put the lower interests of the city above the 
higher. 

EvELYN ABBOTT. 


EDITIONS OF THE POETICS. 


change, but a few notes have been added 
or enlarged. I ventured to dissent before 
from Mr. Butcher’s suggestion of od (for 
the MS. otrw) ra rvxovra dvopata in 9, 
5, though it is supported by the Arabic 
version. He has now adopted it in his text 
and defended it in a note, mainly by a state- 
ment that the names in ‘Middle Comedy’ 
were representative and significant of the 
character of the person much more than 
those of Old Comedy. ‘To the best of my 
belief the facts are the other way. In 
Aristophanes the names of important charac- 
ters, when not real names (Socrates, Huri- 
pides) are very frequently significant 
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(Dicaeopolis, Paphlagon, Pheidippides), as 
Mr. Butcher himself admits. But, as far as 
we can judge from Greek fragments and 
Roman imitations, this habit dwindled (I 
should have said) instead of growing and 
the names of persons in Middle and New 
Comedy do not usually indicate anything as 
to the character. The historical argument 
seems to tell against Mr. Butcher rather 
than for him. So, I must hold, does the 
run of the whole passage. 

The translation has been materially im- 
proved in many places. It is, however, 
possible to point out a few, where justice 
seems hardly yet done to the meaning. dys 
throughout means a good deal more than 
scenery or even scenic equipment, and de- 
clamation is not a good equivalent for 
19, 4), which is rather 
delivery. In 4, 5 obros éxeivos means rather 
‘This is so and so’ than ‘This is he.’ In 5, 
2 I should not have said there was anything 
about ‘comic poets, distinctively so called,’ 
only ‘ poets whose names are known.’ In 7, 
7 xara 7d péyefos is not limitative, ‘so far 
as beauty depends on size,’ but ‘by reason 
of its size.’ In 13,6 is it certain that av 
xatop$whaow means ‘if they are well repre- 
sented’ and that «i ra GAAa pr oixovopet 
should be understood as ‘ Euripides faulty 
as he is, &e.’? 


For anything I see xarop6w- 
Oéow may refer to the author, and I cannot 
help doubting whether «i xai here admits 
the fact, when I read such passages as De 
Caelo 3, 1, 5: ef. Pol. 6 (4), 1, 5, where it is 


cat «i, See Kriiger’s Grammar 65, 5, 15, 
and Jebb on Soph. 0.7’ 305 (Appendix). 
In 16, 5 it seems impossible that aicAécGar 
should be used of the sort of ‘feeling’ usually 
expressed by racyew, e.g. Dem. 19, 195 adore 
tov Pikurrov wabeiv te Kai Sodvat. Finally in 
18, 2 and 24, 1, although Prof. Jebb in his 
Homer takes the same view, I cannot think 
that (rpaywdia, refers to 
ston. 

I venture to add that the readings adopted 
in 4, 1449 a 8 and 24, 1460 a 27 are highly 
questionable and that the former could hardly 
be translated as Mr. Butcher translates it. 
As to 21,1457 b 1, it is very difficult to 
follow Diels in adopting rév Maccadwrév 
from the suggestion of the Arabic, until the 
improbability has been surmounted that most 
(ra zoAAd) Massilian words were compounds 
of at least three other words. Mr. Butcher 
ydvver TO Gromov by rendering 
many, but even then it would be con- 
siderable. 

In spite, however, of these minute criti- 
cisms it should be repeated that Mr. 


Butcher’s book is a most excellent one and 
that the essays are probably the best contribu- 
tion that has been made to the literature of 
the Poetics since the Beitrdge and the critical 
editions of Vahlen. 

The Oxford Regius Professor, és dm 
opixpas Samravys droméuret, 
contents himself for the present with a text 
and very sparing critical notes, but holds out 
hopes of the commentary to come. It is, of 
course, a work of sound and cautious scholar- 
ship, yet not so conservative as we might 
judge at first sight or as might seem sug- 
gested by the warning given in the brief 
preface, ne librariis imputemus quae non est 
incredibile deliquisse ipsum. 

Mr. Bywater has embodied in his text 
some of the suggestions he has previously 
published: others he seems tacitly to re- 
nounce. Besides AeAdda (1448 a 13) and 
"AvOet (1451 b 23), which of course do not 
emanate from him, we note among the 
changes for rév in 1448 a 22), 
(1449 b 1), pérpov peyddov 
(ib. 10), ev Adyw (1450 b 12), 
tov for cwudrwv (1451 a 3), Betvar (1459 a 
22), <mpos> dzavra (1461 b 29). On one 
or two of these, especially Oeiva:, one would 
be glad to see what he has to say. At 
present I prefer dravra to mpds dravra, re- 
membering pipjoerarin Republic 397 A, 
nor do I think yopov kwywddv...édwxev im- 
possible, especially in view of Peace 806 (cf. 
Birds, 787) jvixa tpaywdav tov xopov elxov 
ddeAdds Te Kai adrds, Where trav tr. can hardly 
be a partitive genitive with da, 7, x, da. It 
is a little surprising that neither editor 
notices the suggestion, revived by Prof. 
Margoliouth, of apdrrovres and dpavres for 
the accusatives in 3, 2. Although it is, of 
course, true that the nominative partly con- 
fuses author and actor, for the author cannot 
strictly be said mpdrrev, still 1449 b 32 
mparrovtes THY pipnow supplies con- 
firmation, if any is really needed, of its cor- 
rectness. All imitators mpdrrovtas 
(1448 a 1): dramatists pipotvrar mparovres 
(Spavres 1449 b 27), or as he says elsewhere 
év t@ mparrev (1459 a 17). But on these 
and other far more important points, such 
as the value of the Arabic version, which 
Mr. Bywater rates much lower than Mr. 
Butcher does, and the general trustworthi- 
ness of the traditional text, we await the 
full commentary which he is understood to 
have long had in hand. It is a pity for 
the sake of practical convenience that he 
could not adopt the same division of chapters 
into sections as Mr. Butcher and save both 
pupils and teachers a good deal of trouble. 
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In conclusion I will seize the opportunity 
to suggest a few small changes that have 
from time to time occurred to me. Most of 
them explain themselves. 1449 b 20 & 8 é& 
airn: 1450 a 5 airy tiv civbeow (Mr. 
Bywater makes the reverse change in 1449 
b 36, reading rovroy for airjv): 1452 a 4 
exchange pddiocra and paddov: 1452 b 36 
before insert some word like or 


opddpa, érexns not being strong enough in 
itself: cf. rov opddpa in 1453 a 2 
where o¢ddpa is really less needed: 1454 b 
25 dorépes: 1455 b 23 ottw 89: 1458 b 21 
Evpuridov kai AicyvAov, xai going closely with 
7o avrd. In 1459 b 5 the ludicrous zAéov 
éxtw perhaps took its rise from a confusion 
of rAgov 7—with 7’. 
Hersert RicwarDs. 


DYROFF’S ETHIK DER ALTEN STOA., 


Die Ethik der alten Stoa. Untersucht von Dr. 
A. Dyrorr. Berlin. 1897. 


Unber an ambitious title this book includes 
a medley of topics: ethics, politics, paeda- 
gogy, and a long string of minor details 
discussed in appendices. Amongst them all 
the first place should be accorded to the 
laboured attempt, p. 238 sqq., to prove that 
the spurious treatise De educandis pueris, 
with which Plutarch’s Moralia opens, is 
based upon a work of Chrysippus, and that 
possibly Quintilian, i. 1. 4-10. follows the 
same authority. The treatment of the main 
thesis is less happy. To another exposition 
of Stoic ethics no one could object if it 
threw fresh light upon the subject. But 
this is hardly the case. The author, follow- 
ing a hint of Zeller’s, believes he has 
rediscovered the principles on which 
Chrysippus (according to Diog. Laert. vii. 
84) subdivided the subject, and _ boldly 
applies his discovery. The result is that, 
while his exposition contains few new facts 
—which is perhaps not  surprising—its 
arrangement is fantastic in the extreme. 
The passage just mentioned appears to 
indicate three main divisions and six sub- 
divisions (jz In place of this 
the author gives us ‘eine Darstellung der 
allgemeinen Ethik’ on the lines of Chrysip- 
pus, but omitting one of his subdivisions 
(viz. kat drotporév), followed 
by ‘Untersuchungen zur parainetischen 
Ethik,’ which seems mainly to consist of 
the mpotporai kai dmotporai, the ‘ Ermahn- 
ungen und Abmahnungen,’ previously 
omitted. This may be thought to mis- 
represent the author’s meaning: but as he 
has replied to critics of his book in an article 
in the Archiv f. Philosophie xi. 491 sqq. and 
explained his position more precisely, we 
are content to refer to his own words J.c. 
NO. CXI. VOL, XIII, 


502 sqqg. He expressly eschews a twofold 
division of Stoic ethics, whether expressed 
by the terms ‘general’ and ‘special’ (or 
applied)—or by the terms ‘theoretical’ and 
‘practical’ ethics. He has guarded himself 
(he says) from ascribing to the early Stoics the 
distinction between ‘ general’ (allgemeine) 
and ‘ paraenetic ’ ethics, though he is careful 
to add that such a distinction is not wholly 
unjustified. He appears to regard paraen- 
etic ethics as consisting of ‘an inquiry 
which determines what concrete actions 
correspond to the notions of Virtue and 
Vice ’—thus introducing a picture of the 
Stoic sage—together with ‘ exhortations and 
dissuasives adapted to particular important 
spheres of life’ (p. 185). 

Both the execution and method of this 
work are open to criticism. Even the 
author does not defend the logic of his 
classification. There is no examination of 
the sources. Occasionally there is padding. 
We have the inevitable chapter on the 
historical position of Stoicism. We have in 
Excursus iv. five pages vindicating the au- 
thority of Cleanthes and Chrysippus with 
the iater Stoics by references as recondite 
as the following: ‘Gerade in der Zeit des 
Plutarchos wurde Chrysippos wieder fleissig 
gelesen. Die Ausfille des Horatius gegen 
Chrysippos kénnen nur so erklirt werden, 
dass Chrysippos wieder zu Ehren kam... 
Auch aus Persius (satir. 2, 5. 13, 184) ’— 
this should be Juvenal—‘ sieht man dass 
Chrysippos als der erste gliinzte. Von 
Cornutus wurde er verehrt,’ etc., ete. The 
problem of reconstructing the ethics of the 
early Stoics may indeed prove practically 
insoluble from insufficient materials, though 
no doubt when these are collected and 
properly sifted as by Mr. A. C. Pearson in 
his Fragments of Zeus and Cleanthes—a 
work to which the one under review is con- 
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siderably indebted—the main outlines of the 
later system are already plainly discernible. 
But to collect further materials in a similar 
fashion would seem essential if any under- 


taking of this nature is to be profitably 


undertaken. 


LEGRAND’S ETUDE SUR THEOCRITE. 


Etude sur Théocrite, par Pu.-E. Lecranp. 
Bibliothéque des écoles  frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome. Paris. Albert 
Fontemoing. 1898. Pp. 111, 442. 


Tuts is a book of a kind which does not 
flourish amongst us. Studies of ancient 
poets we have in plenty and many of them 
excellent. But they deal only with the 
literary side of the poets and in the broadest 
outlines. A few works in greater detail we 
possess, such as Sellar’s study of Virgil. 
But in English I know of nothing which, 
like the present work, combines excellent 
literary criticism with the most elaborate 
philological investigation of the vocabulary, 
the syntax and the metre of the poet. 

The author is well equipped at all points. 
The only subject with which he does not 
deal that might be expected in a study of 
Theocritus is the manuscript tradition, and 
an occasional vagueness of reference might 
lead one to conjecture that in this field 
M. Legrand has not laboured with the same 
ardour as in some others. But it is clear 
throughout the book that he has both read 
and digested everything of importance in the 
immense literature upon Theocritus, and to 
this labour, great enough in itself, has 
added careful studies of the contemporary 
Alexandrian poets. 

The work is divided into five chapters 
which deal (1) with the works of Theocritus, 
including a discussion of the poems which 
should be rejected as not Theocritean, (2) 
with the biography of the poet and his 
relations with other poets like Callimachus 
and Apollonius Rhodius, (3) with what the 
author calls Vinvention des motifs, under 
which he includes in seven subdivisions an 
examination of Theocritus’ own studies, his 
treatment of love, of city and of rural life, 
his character drawing and his art in 
narration and description. (4) The fourth 
chapter deals under six heads with the poet’s 
power of expression, the dialects he uses, 
his vocabulary, grammar, versification and 
style. (5) The final chapter deals with the 
individual poems from the point of view of 


their success or failure as works of litera- 
ture. 

It is needless to say that in these five 
chapters there is plenty of material for 
argument and plenty of room for disagree- 
ment on points of detail. Of this M. 
Legrand is well aware. But he moves with 
certain step amidst the many pitfalls which 
beset the student of Alexandrian literature, 
discusses the various views, some of them 
bizarre enough, which are held on vexed 
questions, and makes up his mind definitely 
and clearly for acceptance or rejection. The 
footnotes set forth an apparatus of philo- 
logical learning not surpassed even by 
German works. But this learning smothers 
neither author nor reader, although perhaps 
chapter iv. might have been curtailed with- 
out serious loss. 

In chapter i. the discussion of the authen- 
ticity of the separate poems is interesting. 
The result of the discussion is that 
M. Legrand rejects as non-Theocritean idylls 
xix, xx. xxi. and xxiii. (of the ordinary num- 
bering), but with considerable hesitation 
over xxi. He keeps xxv. and rejects xxvii. 
(the ’Oapiorvs), but maintains the authen- 
ticity of xxx., of the Syrinx and of the 
Epigrams, though he doubts that of 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 14. He sifts the evidence for 
Ahrens’s ‘ first collection’ and comes to the 
conclusion that it is only a Byzantine 
‘Golden Treasury.’ He rejects Idyll ix. 
altogether ; of viii. he thinks verses 63-70, 
72-80 may be the remains of a poem by 
Theocritus, but retains also verses 53-60, 
not from any conviction of their genuineness, 
as he candidly admits, but because they have 
been so much admired. He discusses anew, 
but without throwing any fresh light on the 
question, the value of the part of the Paris 
MS. D which is known as D* for deciding 
the authenticity of Idyll xxv.1 He shows 
(p. 25) that the epigrams, if 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


1 Through the kindness of M. Delisle I have re- 
cently been enabled to make a prolonged study of 
this MS. Its bearing on the textual problem seems 
to me different from that asserted by Ahrens, as I 
hope soon to prove elsewhere, 
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and 14 are removed, fall into a symmetrical 
scheme, A.F., A.F., A.F., A.A., F.F., 
F.F., A.A. where F is a funerary and A a 
descriptive or votive epigram. 

The materials for a life of Theocritus are 
scanty in the extreme, and the greater part 
of them may be adduced to support very 
different hypotheses, M. Legrand holds that 
there is nothing to disprove the belief of the 
ancients that Theocritus was a Sicilian. 
He thinks, however (page 66), that the 
poems, except xvi., were written either 
at Cos or elsewhere in the East. He con- 
tends that there is no satisfactory evidence 
to prove that the panegyric of Ptolemy 
precedes the appeal for patronage to Hiero. 
This appeal he dates between the summer of 
275 and the early part of 274 B.c. I can- 
not but think, however, that the evidence 
for this date, in itself probable enough, is in- 
sufficient. The evidence consists of verses 
73-75 of Idyll xvi. 


obros avnp, Os ened Kexpnoer’ dovdod, 
péyas, 7) Bapis Alas 
év 


Even if we grant that M. Legrand is 
right in arguing that éooera: shows that 
Hiero is still only at the beginning of his 
career would it occur to any one who had 
not an axe of his own to grind, that ’AyAevs 
péyas is not the ‘great Achilles whom we 
knew,’ but the Aeacid Pyrrhus who did not 
evacuate Italy till the beginning of 274 B.c. 
and whose exploits would therefore form an 
ideal for the youthful Hiero? Could Theo- 
critus’ xdpires be guilty of such a left- 
handed compliment as to urge Hiero to 
emulate the fame of one who had been com- 
pelled to retreat from Sicily some fifteen 
months before, and whose disastrous defeat 
since at Beneventum must still have been in 
all men’s mouths ? 

As regards Theocritus’ travels M. Legrand 
admits (p. 56) that there are two possible 
theories: (1) that Theocritus born about 
320-315 B.c. was the pupil of Philetas at 
Cos in his youth, and at that time composed 
some of the idylls, that for some unknown 
reason he returned to Sicily about 275 B.c. 
and presently returned to the East ; (2) that 
born about 305-300 B.c., Theocritus remained 
in Sicily and Italy till about 274 n.c. (273, 
p. 67), that finding no opening for his talents 
in the West he migrated to the East, stayed 
for some time in Cos, where he composed 
the Aites, and then passed on to the court of 
Philadelphus, and that (p. 67) he never 
returned to the West. M. Legrand follows 


Mr. Paton in supposing that the poet may 
have been descended from a family of Cos 
which had removed to Syracuse at the time 
of Timoleon.1 The connexion, however, 
between the East and West of the Greek 
world was very close and communication 
very frequent. It had been so for centuries. 
Cos was connected with ‘Daunia’ by its 
colony Elpiae which it had founded along 
with the Rhodians (Strabo 653), and Epi- 
charmus had connected Cos and Syracuse 
almost as closely as Theocritus himself has 
done. 

On the question of Theocritus’ relations 
with Callimachus and Apollonius M. Le- 
grand’s conclusions are negative (p. 77). I 
confess that to my mind the evidence 
deduced from the poems for his relations 
with other poets, which has been a fertile 
source of theories in recent years, seems 
equally negative. When conclusive evidence 
is adduced that the whole of the Idylls are 
only conundrums concealing the names of 
Theocritus’ friends or rivals it will be 
necessary to believe. That the theories are 
ingenious is undoubted ; their ingenuity is 
all the more remarkable in that they are all 
founded on the same few facts and yet are 
so widely different. Nothing is left to the 
imagination of the poet, but a good deal to 
that of his commentators. 

M. Legrand’s account of Theocritus’ 
literary sources of inspiration is both inter- 
esting and instructive. But surely the 
suggestion that Theocritus could not use 
the words in ii. 48 immopuavés durdv trap’ 
’Apxdou without having previously engaged 
in a controversy regarding the nature of 
immopaves is very far-fetched. M. Legrand 
is sufficiently critical of his author. Of the 
Aites he says (p. 109), ‘la piéce, somme 
toute, me parait assez faible.’ He hardly 
allows enough, I think, for the intentional 
humour of Idyll iii., humour of the kind 
displayed also in the love-melancholy of the 
Cyclops. The study of Simaetha pp. 113 ff. 
is admirable. With the further study of 
Theocritus’ sources for his great character I 
confess I have no great sympathy. In the 
life of Lord Tennyson a protest of the poet 
is recorded against the practice of counting 


1 In this connexion ought not Gorgos’ expedition 
to recolonise Gela (Plut. Timoleon, chap. 35) start 
from Cos rather than from Ceos? é« Kéw mAedoavres 
is read by Sintenis and also by Holden, but the 
chances of confusion between Kéw and K@ are very 

reat. Timoleon’s expedition was altogether a 
orian venture with which the Tonic Ceos would not 
probably be connected, even if it had been a likely 
place at which to assemble the former inhabitants 
who had fled to the East, P 
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an accidental similarity of phrase as 
plagiarism, The case of Theocritus is much 
harder. He must have imitated, we are 
told, poems of which we know nothing but 
the name, if even that. Considering the 
number of records of magic which are pre- 
served to us from ancient times we are 
entitled to assume that Theocritus was as 
familiar with its methods as most people 
were in this country till a century ago, and 
as the rural population in many districts is 
still. Without impeaching M. Legrand’s 
eulogies of some of the idylls of Herondas 
(p. 136), I think he is hardly just to the 
excellence of Theocritus’ fourteenth idyll. 
‘Dans l’idylle xiv.,’ he says (p. 139), ‘une 
fois prononcé le nom de Ptolémée, adieu 
Pétude des meeurs et des passions ; Eschinés 
oublie son chagrin pour demander un por- 
trait du prince; Thyonichos, pour le 
satisfaire, se trouve étre, 4 Syracuse, aussi 
bien informé qu’un courtisan habitué du 
Bruchium ; et la piéce finit, non point par 
un retour sur l’aventure amoureuse qui 
faisait l’objet de la premiére partie, mais 
par le conseil adressé aux lecteurs, mercen- 
aires ou poéttes, d’aller, s’ils veulent tirer 
profit de leurs talents, les porter 4 la cour 
du Lagide.’ There is, I think, nothing in 
the idyll which necessitates the supposition 


that the scene is laid at Syracuse rather 


than at Cos. Moreover it seems to me 
that M. Legrand misunderstands the situa- 
tion. Thyonichus, whether Syracusan or 
Coan, is a worthy who has already seen 
service, but has for some reason returned 
home, or at any rate to some place where he 
had known Aeschines earlier. He finds 
Aeschines his old friend ‘ down on his luck,’ 
and like the recruiting sergeant of our own 
islands, advises him to follow up his notion 
of ‘taking the shilling.’ Aeschines is not 
fool enough to go without hearing some- 
thing of the merits of the service. That it 
happens to be Ptolemy into whose army he 
is recommended to enter, and that Ptolemy 
happens to be a patron of the poet, are two 
elements which are not of the essence of the 
matter. Dugald Dalgetty in the dungeon 
at Inverary puts practically the same 
questions with regard to the service of 
Argyle and receives practically the same 
answers (Legend of Montrose, chap. xiii.). 
Fortunately in this case our knowledge of 
the chronology suffices to show that Sir 
Walter Scott was not under any obligation 
to that Argyle. 

I quite agree with M. Legrand in 
declining to accept all the hidden allusions 
Reitzenstein discovers in the genuine 


Bucolics. The harmless advice of Corydon 
to Battus in iv. 56 ‘Don’t walk on the 
mountains without shoes’ is explained as 
advice from Alexander the Aetolian to Calli- 
machus not to attempt rustic subjects with 
his delicate talents. The obscene rustic 
gossip which follows is interpreted as a hint 
of a Adyos “Iwvxds which Alexander is pre- 
paring. There is nothing to equal this but 
the remarkable lessons which, according to 
the story, a preacher drew from the text ‘Put 
a knife to thy throat when thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler.’ It is a pity that Reitzen- 
stein should have admitted such perverse 
ingenuity into his remarkable book and a 
still greater pity that M. Legrand should 
have wasted so many pages in discussing it. 
The remarks of M. Legrand on the rural 
life portrayed by Theocritus are true and 
just. Theocritus would have had more 
sympathy with Peter Bell than with 
Wordsworth. There is nothing that lies 
‘too deep for tears’ in his contemplation of 
Nature. M. Legrand realizes that the 
Bucolic was likely to attain a wide popu- 
larity only when men lived more and more 
in great cities and less in the country or in 
country towns and thus appreciated more 
the country and sleep under the pine trees’ 
shade. Hence the fallacy of the late Mr. 
©. H. Pearson’s dictum that the Bucolic ‘ is 
doomed ’ by the conditions of modern life. 
The long chapter on expression represents 
a great amount of labour on the part of M. 
Legrand in addition to the obligations he 
acknowledges to Morsbach and others. As 
regards forms used in verse he does not 
allow enough perhaps for the necessities of 
the metre. For example zeAéxes (p. 240 
n. 2) could come into the verse only if 
contracted, eievées if not contracted; so 
also with réropes and récoapes (p. 243 n. 4). 
And surely OpiAd€oyu (p. 248 n. 2) is only in 
appearance uncontracted. The form ddvpd- 
toxos (p. 274) is necessary for the verse. 
In support of his theory that Theocritus 
uses dyarnrée etc. to avoid too great a 
collocation of sounds of the same kind he 


-might have appealed to the similar though 


not identical usage of the new Bacchylides 
from whom he quotes on other points. He 
might have mentioned (p. 264) that in both 
passages where dpotpevs is found, there is a 
various reading, be its worth what it may. 

dvoryvépov (p. 276) is correctly formed, 
though the form ¢vowyvénwv which begins 
with Aristotle has usurped its place. It 
has, however, a parallel in iBpryéAws coined 
apparently by the contemporary Manetho. 

I have noted various other small matters 
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of the same sort. None of them are worth 
quoting except as corrections for a second 
edition, which I hope will soon be needed. 
In the multitude of statements contained in 
this book no one can complain of an 


occasional trivial oversight, and I end as I 
began with wishing that we had more books 
like it. 

P. GILEs, 


CHRIST’S HISTORY OF 


Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf 
die Zeit Justinians, von W. Curist, dritte! 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage, mit 
28 Abbildungen. Miinchen, 1898. 


Stnce June 1890, when the second edition 
of this the seventh volume of the Handbuch 
appeared, many finds of capital importance 
to the historian of Greek Literature have 
been made public—Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, Herondas’ Mimiambics, the Poems 
of Bacchylides, the Alexandrian Erotic Frag- 
ment, and other papyrus novelties. More- 
over, special periods and subdivisions of the 
subject have for the first time received 
adequate treatment in such works as 
Susemihl’s Geschichte der griechischen Littera- 
tur in der Alexandrinerzeit, or Harnack’s 
Altchristliche Litteraturgeschichte bis Eusebius, 
or Reitzenstein’s Geschichte der griechischen 
Etymologika. So that, even without reckon- 
ing the steady flow of new editions, mono- 
graphs and periodicals, much fresh material 
has accumulated. Indeed to keep abreast 
of the times in traversing so wide a field as 
the whole of Greek Literature might well 
tax the energies of a Chalkeuteros, And 
already fourteen years ago, in the Preface to 
his text of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Prof. 
Christ, looking back to a date more than 
thirty years earlier when he had published 
a dissertation on the same abstruse theme, 
described himself as ‘an old man hankering 
after the pleasures of his youth.’ But if 
Prof. Christ is a veteran, he is a veteran 
accustomed to march in the van-guard. 
Throughout his book a phrase here and a 
footnote there attest the diligence and judg- 
ment with which he has turned to account 
the recent contributions to his subject. 
Historical and archaeological side-lights are 
not neglected. And, though he expressly 
disclaims any desire to be exhaustive (‘ich 
wollte eben kein Repertorium aller méglichen 
litterarischen Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete 


_ | The first edn. was reviewed by Dr. F. B. Jevons 
in the Class. Rev. (1889) iii, 461 ff. 


GREEK LITERATURE, 


der griechischen Autoren liefern’), his range 
of reading and his familiarity with German 
reperta at any rate, are truly astonishing. 
The chief change made in this edition is 
naturally the insertion of paragraphs dealing 
with the papyrus finds enumerated above. 
About a page (480 f.) has been devoted to 
the ’A@nvaiwv rodureca and the fragments of 
the Noyima BapBapxa contained in the 
Flinders Petri (sic) Papyri. Bacchylides now 
claims three pages (165 ff.) and Herondas 
one (542 f.). In each case the author has 
pursued his old policy, wisely content to 
summarise ascertained facts and accepted or 
acceptable theories without ventilating new 
views of hisown. Asa fair sample of his 
style, which suffers from compression not to 
say congestion, I translate his remarks 
about the Erotic Fragment. ‘§ 378. THE 
Marpen’s Lament. Akin to the mime is a 
papyrus fragment recently brought to light 
by an English scholar, Grenfell, An Alexan- 
drian erotic fragment and other Greek papyrus 
(sic), Oxford, 1896. It is an aria which in 
style and metrical treatment resembles 
Euripidean Tragedy, and affords quite a 
new insight into the metrical and musical 
art of the early Alexandrine period. The 
piece, which is not quite intact, contains 
in varying rhythms, for the most part 
tumultuous dochmiacs, the passionate outcry 
of a deserted maiden, who despite her forlorn 
condition cannot forget her faithless lover. 
We are probably justified in recognising 
here a sample of the magodia or simodia 
much in vogue during the Alexandrine age, 
whose paeonic rhythms found a Roman echo 
in the cantica of Plautus.? Crusius has 
discussed the fragment in Philologus, lv. 
353-384 and supposes that the hilarodist 
Simos of Magnesia, from whom this type of 


2 ‘This suggestion is worked out by Wilamowitz in 
his admirable elucidation of the new discovery, ‘The 
Maiden’s Lament, an Alexandrine aria,’ Nachr. der 
Gott. Ges. 1896, Heft 3. Cp. Fr. Leo Die plautini- 
schen Cantica und die hellenistische Lyrik, Abhdl. d. 
Gott. Ges. 1897.’ 


_ 
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poetical composition derived its name 
oywdia,) was actually its author.’ The ex- 
tract here given as a specimen is solid stuff, 
so far as it goes. We do indeed miss the 
obvious comparison with Theocr. Jd. ii.; and 
the possibility that the Fragment is after 


1 “Cp. Strab. 648. On the other hand Dieterich 
Pulcinella, p. 30 derives the word from A:évvaos [sic] 
Adows.’ [This sounds nonsense: Prof. Christ means 
that the word Avoipdol, which in Strabo Joc. cit. is 
linked with Mayydol and closely follows rhv Siupdlay, 
is according to Dieterich connected with Acdvucos 
Adgvos, not as Strabo implies with 


all rhythmical prose (Grenfell, Diels, Blass, 
Weil) rather than poetry (Crusius, Rohde, 
Wilamowitz) should have been recorded. 
Still, everything cannot be said. The second 
edition contained six sheets more than the 
first; the third contains ten sheets more 
than the second, and runs up to 946 pp., ex- 
clusive of the eighteen plates of authors’ 
busts and statues given at the end. The 
book as it stands is certainly the widest and 
fullest one-volume history of Greek Litera- 
ture in existence. 
ArtHuR Bernarp Cook. 


STRACK’S DYNASTY OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


M. L. Strack: Die Dynastie der Ptolemder. 
Pp. x.+294. Berlin. 1897. 


THERE are few periods of ancient history 
for which at once the literary sources are so 
scanty, the materials afforded by archaeology 
so considerable and so miscellaneous, as that 
of the Ptolemies. The author of this book 
has performed a most valuable service in 
putting together the widely-scattered 


evidence bearing on the chief problems 
connected with the Ptolemaic dynasty, and 
in attempting a critical estimate of the very 
divergent views which have been held on 


most points. While some few of the difii- 
culties admit of a definite solution, it is not 
our author’s fault that in a great number 
of questions our sources of information are 
still insufficient for him to obtain a very 
convincing answer. 

The book is divided into four chapters, 
of which the first deals with the order and 
relationship of the various sovereigns and 
of those associated with them. In the third 
century B.c., in which the baleful custom of 
intermarriage between brother and sister 
and the recognition of the rights of queens 
to sovereignty had not yet produced a cloud 
of complications, there are but few diffi- 
culties. The chief problem is the personality 
of the mysterious son of Philadelphus, who 
appears with his father in the protocols of 
papyri dated between the nineteenth and 
twenty-seventh years of the second Ptolemy. 
Strack, following Wiedemann, identifies 
him doubtfully with Euergetes, but confesses 
his inability to account for his disappearance 
from the dates in the year 27. Another 
explanation has recently been advocated by 
Prott (Rhein. Mus. hii. 460), that the vids in 


question was an obscure son of Philadelphus 
mentioned by Athenaeus and Trogus, a 
theory which is as impossible to prove or 
disprove as the other. The only fact that is 
tolerably certain is that the vids was not a 
son of Arsinoe II., since it is now known 
that she did not live till the twenty-seventh 
year, and according to the scholiast on 
Theocritus she died drexvos. Hence Krall’s 
explanation that the vids was a son of 
Arsinoe II. and died in infancy is a degree 
worse than the other two. In the second 
century B.c. we are met by a more serious 
difficulty, the position of Eupator and 
Philopator Neos in the order of kings. 
Which of these was the son of Philometor, 
murdered by Euergetes II. in 146, and who 
was the other? As regards Eupator the 
question would seem to be settled, as Strack 
observes, by a Cypriote inscription which 
calls him the son of the gods Philometores. 
Philopator Neos is supposed, on the strength 
of a coin with a double date (year 50 = 1) to 
have been regent in Cyprus about 120 B.c. 
This, however, is far from certain. 

The dates in papyri of the second 
Euergetes’ reign cause some difficulty owing 
to their varying statements concerning the 
king’s wives. He is represented as reigning 
sometimes with Cleopatra II. ‘the sister,’ 
sometimes with Cleopatra III. ‘the wife,’ 
sometimes with both, By making a 
chronological list of all the authorities, and 
rejecting a few that were inconvenient, 
Strack reaches the general conclusion (p. 
49) that there were at least twelve changes 
between B.c. 145 and 116. From the 
thirtieth to the thirty-fourth years only 
Cleopatra IT. is assigned to the king. But 
in a recently discovered papyrus of the 
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thirty-second year (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Greek Papyriii., No. 15) heis stated to have 
been reigning with both Cleopatras ; so that 
two more changes would have to be postu- 
lated. Future discoveries will probably 
extend the number of variations further. 
But is this the way to construct history? 
Strack takes the Egyptian scribes much too 
seriously. Their dates can generally be 
trusted for what they actually say, but 
extreme caution is necessary in arguing from 
what they omit. It would be just as reason- 
able to argue from the alternate omission 
and insertion of Philopator Neos in the 
lists of deified Ptolemies found in papyri of 
Soter II,’s reign, that his name was being 
constantly struck out and re-admitted. As 
Mahaffy has remarked, it is much more 
probable that during the greater part of his 
reign Euergetes IT. was really reigning with 
both Cleopatras, and the omission of one or 
the other in the dates is largely accidental. 
A good illustration of the weakness of the 
argumentum a silentio occurs in connection 
with the titles of Ptolemy Alexander. 
Strack (p. 135) infers from the omission of 
the title Soter in Leyden Papyrus O, dated 
in the twenty-sixth year of that king, that 
although he had the title during the early 
part of his reign, he renounced it in B.c. 101, 
when he murdered his mother. But in an un- 
published papyrus, also dated in the twenty- 
sixth year of Ptolemy Alexander, in the 
possession of Lord Amherst of Hackney, the 
reigning sovereigns are called Geoi 
topes Showing that the omission of 
the title cwrjp in Leyden pap. O is almost 
certainly accidental. 

The second chapter deals with the laws of 
succession to the throne. Here we are met 
at the outset by the doubt whether any 
definite or consistent law of succession 
existed. Wide generalities are perhaps 
possible, but are not very enlightening ; and 
when we come to questions of detail, which 
are, of course, what we want to know, so 
many reservations are necessary that it is 
very difficult to apply rules at all. Unde- 
terred, however, by these obstacles, Strack 
arrives at the following conclusions (p. 75). 
(1) The throne descends in} the male line, 
perhaps on the principle of division of the 
kingdom between sons, without any special 
privileges for the eldest. (2) From the time 
of Cleopatra II. onwards, when the equal 
rights of queens to sovereignty were ad- 
mitted, the throne devolves upon the 
surviving queen, who is required, however, 
to share it with a male member of the 
family. (3) Daughters have no claims to 


the throne in the lifetime of legitimate male 
descendants. (4) Illegitimate children have 
no rights to the throne. Under the term 
illegitimate are included children not born 
in the purple. 

On this it may be observed that the second 
point, if not inconsistent with, at any rate 
profoundly modifies the first, and that much 
the most important point is the last, that 
children born before their father’s accession 
were illegitimate, an ingenious theory sug- 
gested by Mahaffy. The question is, 
unfortunately, very difficult, because it is in 
the first century B.c. that we hear most of 
these illegitimate princes and princesses, and 
for that period the literary sources are more 
than usually worthless, and contemporary 
records are still very rare. If we knew who 
Ptolemy Apion was, who was Ptolemy 
Auletes’ mother, what became of the two 
children born to Lathyrus after he became 
king, or even what Strabo meant when he 
asserted that of the three daughters born to 
Auletes after he came to the throne, only 
the eldest was yvyota, then we might be in 
a position to decide what was meant by the 
common charge of illegitimacy. With 
regard to the passage in Strabo, indeed, 
Mahaffy adopts the heroic remedy of in- 
serting ov in the critical place. But it is 
not very encouraging for the theory that 
where by a happy chance it became open to 
verification, it has signally broken down. 
Soter I. assumed the kingly title in 305 B.c., 
and since there was never any doubt about 
Philadelphus’ legitimacy, it was necessary 
for Strack, in the interests of the theory, to 
place Philadelphus’ birth not earlier than 
305-4, a date which, in the absence of direct 
evidence, was tenable, though for various 
reasons not very satisfactory. But since the 
publication of Strack’s book the new frag- 
ment of the Parian Chronicle has been 
discovered, which places Philadelphus’ birth 
in 309-8 B.c., a date which is likely to hold 
the field for some time. 

In his third chapter Strack discusses the 
individual names of the Ptolemies. The most 
interesting problem arises in connection 
with the second Ptolemy. Did he have the 
title Philadelphus during his lifetime, or 
was it transferred to him afterwards from 
the great Arsinoe? Strack decides for the 
first alternative, but his arguments on a 
priori grounds have not weakened my ad- 
herence to the other view, advocated by 
Wilcken, to which the evidence at present 
seems to point. The continued absence of 
any mention of Ptolemy II. with the title 
iAddeAdos until the second century B.C., the 
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use of 7 dAddeAdos in the Revenue Papyrus 
in reference to Arsinoe, and still more the 
fact that although Arsinoe was deified as 
Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe 
together are not pirddeAdar, but Geoi 
adeAgoi, seem to me to outweigh Strack’s 
objection, that if the second Ptolemy was 
not deified as Geds piAddeAgos in his lifetime, 
it is not easy to see under what title he 
was deified. The question of Philadelphus’ 
title is of some importance because it is 
bound up with the larger question of the 
origin of these titles in general; and it 
follows from my disagreement with Strack 
about the name Philadelphus, that I think 
he has considerably underestimated the con- 
nection between these titles and the religious 
cults. 

On the general question of the chronology 
of the period, which forms chapter iv., Strack 
pins his faith to the canon of Ptolemy, the 
geographer. There follows a very useful 
chronological table with elaborate notes 
giving the authorities for the dates. Last, 
but not least, comes a most welcome collec- 
tion of Ptolemaic inscriptions bearing on 
points discussed in the book. I only wish 
that Strack would go a step further and 
give us a full collection of Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tions, a task which is much required and 
which no one is more competent than him- 
self to undertake. In inscription 95 (p. 251) 
occurs the mutilated passage...xai oi adAou... 
IX N...YAIAS rod Xvopw NeBunB Gear... 
The first doubtful word is presumably iepeis 
and the last must be ¢]vAias, cf. Berlin. 
Griech. Urkund. i. 17, al. iepedou revradvAias 
Soxvoraiov peyddov, from which it may 
be safely conjectured that the intervening 
word in the inscription is a number, per- 
haps H. 

One of the great difficulties confronting 
anyone who writes about the Ptolemies is 
that many of the most important papyri 
are written in demotic, and that the de- 
cipherment and translation of them are far 
too often in doubt. Strack rightly makes 
full use of the contributions from scholars 


KENYON’S GREEK 


Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Cata- 
logue with texts, Vol. ii. Edited by 
F. G. Kenyon, with 123 Facsimiles, 1898. 


Tue rapidly-swelling papyrus literature has 
lately received a notable addition in Mr. 


like Brugsch and Krall, and in discussing 
those of Revillout he often shows great 
judgment in separating the wheat from the 
chaff. But he is somewhat apt to mislead 
the unwary by arguing from uncorroborated 
versions of Revillout’sdemotic texts as if they 
could be depended upon almost as much as a 
Greek text. How much caution is necessary 
in dealing with Revillout’s readings and in- 
ferences from demotic papyri, where he 
generally cannot be controlled, may be 
gauged by an examination of his readings 
of and inferences from Greek papyri, where 
he generally can. I quote a rather amusing 
example which occurs in Strack’s book (p. 
144), and to which Strack hardly brings his 
customary acuteness ; but there are numbers 
of hardly less egregious blunders throughout 
Revillout’s J/élanges sur la métrologie, 
Véconomie politique, ete. A letter of a 
soldier in the Louvre collection, written in 
the fifteenth year of an unnamed king, con- 
cludes according to Revillout thus—xav eav- 
tov 5 emyseAopevor yAovt/ ayvonre, and he 
positively infers from this that yAovros 
(‘rump’) was a nickname of Euergetes II. 
This is too much for even Strack to believe, 
though he fails to detect where the error lies. 
Of course, the sentence should be read kau 
eavtwv w vyvawwyrte, one of the 
commonest formulae in ending a second 
century B.C. letter. 

I have had occasion in this review to point 
out several alterations, which even in the 
short period since the publication of Strack’s 
book are necessitated by fresh discoveries. 
That this process will continue far is certain ; 
how far, it would be idle to speculate. But 
as a storehouse of information up to 1897 
about the problems connected with the 
Ptolemaic dynasty and as a comprehensive 
and generally judicious survey of the 
various explanations which have been sug- 
gested, the book will be of the greatest 
service to every student of the Ptolemaic 
period. 

B. P. GRENFELL. 


PAPYRI, VOL. IL. 


Kenyon’s second instalment of the Catalogue 
of Greek Papyriin the British Museum. The 
new volume covers the acquisitions made by 
the Museum between 1891 and 1895—some 
400 documents in all. Of this number 262 
texts are here printed in full, and careful 
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descriptions are given of the remainder. 
The extraordinary fertility of Egypt in 
papyri during the last few years has 
rendered some principle of selection very 
desirable. Unfortunately, none of the 
texts included are of a literary character ; 
the nearest approach in this direction is 
made by a fragment of a Graeco-Latin 
vocabulary of the fourth century. Several 
genuine literary fragments are described ; 
but texts or collations of the most im- 
portant of them had already appeared in 
various periodicals. The others were ap- 
parently not considered worth reproducing, 
though this inferiority is not always obvious 
from the particulars of them given. 

The strictly classical appetite will not 
therefore derive much satisfaction from this 
portly volume, which, nevertheless, if com- 
prising nothing of quite first-rate import- 
ance, contains much of interest for scholars 
of less exclusive tastes. The arrangement 
adopted is primarily chronological, the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods 
being dealt with in turn ; and these sections 
are conveniently subdivided according to 
subject matter. 

The Ptolemaic papyri are few in number 
and comparatively unimportant. There are 
portions of a couple of second century wills, 
which are too fragmentary to add much to 
our imperfect knowledge of the testamentary 
regulations and customs of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. An inventory of household effects 
includes—as lists of this kind so frequently 
do—a number of words unknown to the 
Lexica, The only other well-preserved and 
not previously published member of this 
group is a loan of the year 111 B.c., which 
follows the usual formula, 

The Roman period is much more strongly 
represented, and the section devoted to it 
constitutes the bulk of the volume. Practi- 
cally all these papyri are from the Fayim, 
and the majority of them from Socnopaei 
Nesus (Dimeh), on the north side of the 
lake. They are distributed into a variety 
of classes, of which the first in order and 
probably in importance refers to the census 
and poll-tax. These institutions lay at the 
base of the economic administration of the 
province, but there are still many obscuri- 
ties attaching to the details of their origin 
and working. From the new evidence 
furnished by Mr. Kenyon three chief facts 
emerge. (1) The periodical census, held 
every fourteen years, is carried back to the 
year 47-8 a.p. (2) The limits of age between 
which the poll-tax was levied were 14 and 
60 years, not 65 as in Syria. That the 
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Egyptian law also differed from the Syrian in 
exempting women is a more doubtful though 
not improbable inference. (3) The explana- 
tion of the term éxixpicis, proposed by Wilcken 
and P. Meyer, as an examination of persons 
liable to military service, is inadequate. Mr. 
Kenyon finds reason for believing the érixpuois 
to have been an official scrutiny in virtue of 
which persons of Greek birth were trans- 
ferred from the list of Aaoypapovpevor, or 
those liable to poll tax, to the list of xérotxou 
who were exempt. A point in favour of 
this hypothesis is that the xdrouo. were 
originally a military class, which would 
account for the use of the undoubtedly 
military terms émixpivev, émixpiois, in refer- 
ence to the acquisition of the status. But 
the theory is by no means free from objec- 
tion. There is the initial difficulty of the 
use of the single term ézixpiois in distinct, 
if originally related, technical senses. The 
connection, secondly, between any form of 
éxixpiois and Greek descent can hardly yet 
be considered as sufliciently established. It 
may also be observed that there seems to be 
some confusion in Mr. Kenyon’s argument 
between actual military service and the 
examination which preceded it. Obviously 
not every one who underwent such an ex- 
amination would become a soldier. It may 
perhaps turn out that the ézikpus served 
several purposes. Possibly it was a scrutiny 
which all males of a certain age (and, it may 
be, of certain classes) had to go through, 
and at which not only future recruits were 
selected, but various other points affecting 
individual status were determined. Further 
information on these questions may be 
looked for from the Oxyrhynchus papyri. 
An important section is devoted to docu- 
ments concerned with taxation, for the most 
part similar in character to those already 
published at Berlin or Oxford. Special 
interest attaches to a camel-return for the 
year 163 (No. 328), in which reference is 
made to an imperial caravan service main- 
tained between the Fayim and Berenice, 
the port on the Red Sea, vid Coptos. The 
writer of this return had been requisitioned 
for a camel for the transport of a porphyry 
column. Under the head of miscellaneous 
official documents comes a report of a law- 
suit which had been carried before the d:xato- 
doryns, the chief judicial authority. This 
papyrus is unfortunately mutilated, but not 
so seriously as to obscure its general drift ; 
for some emendations see Cl. Rev. for Dec. 
More conspicuous in their legal bearing are, 
among the petitions, a demand (No. 177) for 
the restitution of some property bequeathed 
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to the petitioner and his brothers, but ap- 
propriated by a married sister, who, it is 
stated, had already received a dowry, and 
was therefore not included in her father’s 
will ; and a third century letter (No. 171) 
addressed by the widow of a Roman soldier 
to the Strategus, requesting him to see her 
husband’s will opened. Along with these 
must be placed a couple of second century 
receipts, one (No. 178) an acknowledgment 
by a woman of the repayment of part of her 
dowry on separating from her husband, the 
other a receipt for the deposit of a sum of 
money, in which it is expressly stated that 
liability for twice the original amount in 
case of failure to repay was ‘in accordance 
with the law of deposit.’ Among the sales 
and leases we have a bid from four fullers 
for the laundry-work (yvadixn) of two 
villages during the year 88 a.p. A small 
selection of private correspondence is chiefly 
remarkable for a strange letter (No. 144), 
more probably from an inferior official to a 
superior, than, as the editor suggests, from 
a servant to his master, in which the writer 
declares that he has been without food for 
two days, and begs for relief. The phrase 
‘So that I did not even dine with the 
Nomarchs’ sounds like a joke, though it can 
hardly have been intended as such. 

In the Byzantine group the chief 
place is occupied by the correspondence 
of Abinnaeus, who was the commander 
of a troop of cavalry stationed at Dionysias 
in the Fayim in the middle of the fourth 
century. These papers formed part of a 
considerable find, most of which has been 
divided between London and Geneva, whose 
share is yet to be published. They are 
a welcome edition to our historical and 
palaeographical material, although the dis- 
coveries at Oxyrhynchus have much reduced 
the scarcity of papyri of this period. Indi- 
vidually the most important document is 
No. 234, in which the dua, the procurator 
fiscit and the procurator patrimonti Caesaris, 
who were then the chief military and finan- 
cial officers, all figure. Among the late 
Byzantine papyri interest is almost monopo- 
lised by a unique and perfect example of an 
emphyteusis or perpetual lease, of the year 
616. 


Mr. Kenyon’s transcriptions are as a rule 


both careful and cautious. It is of course 
impossible for a first editor to attain 
finality, especially when he works single 
handed ; and that diaereses should some- 
times escape notice, or that brackets should 
be occasionally misplaced is hardly a matter 
for serious criticism. Mr. Kenyon has 


adhered to the method of publication adopted 
in the previous volume of this Catalogue. 
The only innovation admitted is the con- 
venient system of designating doubtful 
readings by placing dots beneath the uncer- 
tain letters. The use made of this expedient 
is perhaps not always quite judicious, 
Opinions will of Course differ on questions 
of this kind; but letters are sometimes 
marked as uncertain when no reasonable 
doubt appears possible. To indicate sus- 
picions where none exist is hardly less mis- 
leading than to set down boldly what the 
original does not justify. 

The preparation of this volume has occu- 
pied a good deal of time, and considerable 
advances have been made since the type of 
some of these pages was set up. A few 
supplementary notes are to be found in 
the Addenda et Corrigenda. The list might, 
however, have been extended with advan- 
tage. For instance, it is no longer true that 
Annius Syriacus is only known from No. 
328, as stated on p. 75 ; and it would have 
been better to remove the mis-statement of 
the law of recto and verso on p. 13, where it 
is implied that writing at right angles to 
the fibres of the papyrus is the same thing 
as writing on the verso. A few misprints 
may also be noted :—Neos Sebastus p. 20, 
Gott. Gelehrt. Anzeiger pp. 45, 258, vex for 
urep No. 298 1. 16, for Taovyr: No. 
334 1. 25, vw for ee No. 248 1. 15. The 
reader who takes the trouble to verify these 
references will discover another small point 
inviting criticism, namely, the very incon- 
venient method of numerating the texts of 
this volume. The documents are only 
assigned their Museum numbers, which 
have no relation to the order of publication. 
To find a particular text, the catalogue 
prefixed at the beginning must be consulted. 
An awkward result of this system is ap- 
parent in the indices, otherwise excellent, 
which only give references to pages. 

All these, however, are details of small 
significance, and detract nothing from our 
congratulations to the editor on the comple- 
tion of a work, which, he informs us, places 
practically the whole collection of the 
British Museum before the world. 

The series of collotype plates which ac- 
company the volume are by far the finest 
set of Papyrus-facsimiles yet issued, and do 
infinite credit to the photographic establish- 
ment of the Clarendon Press. They will be 
invaluable to all students of Greek Palaeo- 
graphy, who need hardly go beyond them 
for a general knowledge of the cursive forms 
of the first four centuries a.p. Of special 
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value for their bearing on the history of 
literary writing are Nos. 6 and 31, which 
offer examples of hands closely approximat- 
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ing to the literary type, dated respectively 
B.c. 10 and a.p, 88. 
Artuur 8. Hunt. 


C. Ivli Caesaris belli civilis, libri iii. ; recen- 
suit ALFRED Houorr. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1898. 


Tuts edition of the Bellum Civile, framed on 
the same general plan as the edition of the 
Bellum Gallicum published by the same 
editor in 1882, aims at restoring as far as 
possible the actual text of the archetype 
whence the existing MSS. were derived. 
Three MSS. have been collated for the first 
time for this edition : E now in the British 
Museum, dating from the eleventh century 
(see Chatelain, Paléographie des Classiques 
Latins, Septiéme Livraison, Planche 50a 1), 
V now at Vienna, of the early twelfth 
century, and U a Vatican MS. of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Use is of 
course also made of the two MSS. X and Y 
(here rechristened D and Z, with the dis- 
regard of convenience so general among 
foreign scholars) that were first collated for 
B. Kiibler’s edition of the B. C. published in 
1894. The relative value of these and other 
better known Caesarian MSS. Holder 
promises to discuss at length on some future 
occasion. 

At the foot of each page Holder gives a 
conspectus of the readings, and not content 
with this he reproduces in the text the ex- 
act reading and spelling of the archetype. 
Hence we meet with such words as yr<a>e- 
sidium, pr<a>emittere, pr<a>eda on almost 
every page, because the writer of the arche- 
type is supposed from indications afforded 
by the MSS. to have usually omitted the a 
of praé. Hence, also we find Holder’s text 
occasionally adorned with such striking 
features as ‘c<a>e[n]t{u]r[ilatis,’ ‘adla- 
<t>i[n],’ Again, if, 
when a passive infinitive is required, some 
MSS. present the active, others the passive 
form, Holder concludes that the archetype 
had the termination -ec and prints accord- 
ingly ; so, too, a datival termination -ei is 
supposed to harmonise the variations be- 
tween the dative and ablative frequently 
found in the MSS. e.g. Caesave and Caesar. 
It is difficult to see what object is gained by 
thus disfiguring the text with inconsistent 
variations. What, for instance, is gained by 


HOLDER’S BELLUM CIVILE. 


printing excussat in iii. 16 and ewcusare in 
iii. 20, or relicum in i. 32 and religuum in i. 
54, or pollicerei and pollicert within the 
space of five lines in i. 11, or naueis three 
times in i. 56 and nauwes in i. 572 These 
eccentricities make the book a difficult one 
to read however useful it may be for 
reference. 

So-called ‘emendations’ are inevitable in 
a new edition of a classical author, and 
there are a few in this book mostly contri- 
buted by F. Biicheler. Suggestions by other 
scholars are as a rule only mentioned where 
the editor thinks fit to adopt them, for the 
rest he would doubtless refer his readers 
to that appalling work Meusel’s Lexicon 
Caesarianum. Biicheler’s alterations are 
often ingenious but seldom convincing. 
His quadrina for quadraginta i. 17 is tempt- 
ing, reducing as it does the magnitude of 
Domitius’ promises to reasonable dimensions. 
Few will accept inope re for MSS. inopere 
(most editors inopiae after L) ini. 48. The 
attempts to make a connected whole of the 
faulty chapter ii. 29 cannot be considered 
successful. The clauses ciuile bellum: genus 
hominum quoi id liceret libere facere et sequi 
quod uellet, if read and punctuated thus, and 
viewed in the light of the context, inevitably 
suggest an oblique construction, yet the 
next clause legiones hae, quae paulo ante apud 
adversarios fuerant dissipates our illusion, 
nor does the last sentence but one with 
Biicheler’s multi de and commenteique at all 
resemble the hand of Caesar. Biicheler’s in 
Petram iii. 42 for in porta (in petra E) is 
attractive, but what are we to say of 
Holder’s gui fuerant ab alebribus in the sadly 
mutilated opening sentence of iii. 48% Does 
he seriously think that there was a class of 
commissariat officials in Caesar’s army styled 
ab alebribus ?—for this is the only interpre- 
tation that I can attach to the words. 
Some other suggestions due to Biicheler are 
plausible, such as frus (= fruns = frons) for 
Jructus in iii. 58, spatiis for portis iii. 70, 
sua manu for usu et manu iii. 86. The 
alteration of swetissime into quietissima in 
iii. 75 instead of the serissime of other 
editors seems to me to make no sense. 
In conclusion we may express a hope that 
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Mr. Holder may go on to edit the narratives 
of Caesar’s continuators, discarding the ec- 
centricities which make his Bellum Civile so 
unpleasant to read, eccentricities which are 


HOFMANN AND STERNKOPF’S 


Ausyewihlte Briefe von M. Tullius Cicero, 
erklirt von Frizprich Hormann. Erstes 
Bandchen. Siebente Auflage besorgt von 
WILHELM Sternkorr. Berlin, Weidmann. 
1898. 


Tue lamented death of Lehmann, who 
seemed likely to prove the chief architect 
of the restoration of the Letters of Atticus, 
has compelled the publishers to entrust the 
preparation of the seventh edition of this 
standard selection to Herr Wilhelm Stern- 
kopf: and they have put it into good hands. 
Sternkopf is best known by his valuable 
treatises on the chronology of various por- 
tions of Cicero’s Correspondence (50-49 B.c., 
Marburg Diss. 1884: 68-60, Elberfeld Pro- 
gramm 1889: 48-47, Dortmund Programm, 
1891: 59-58, Jahrb. 1892: on the dates of 
Fam. xv. 20, 21, Jahrb. 1893, a most solid 
piece of reasoning) and by some critical 
remarks in Jahrb. 1894. Since the 6th ed. 
of Hofmann’s Selections, three most im- 
portant works on Cicero’s Correspondence 
have been published, viz. Mendelssohn’s 
Crit. ed. of Fam.: Lehmann’s ‘De epp. ad 
Att. recensendis et emendandis’; and 
O. E. Schmidt’s ‘Die Briefwechsel Ciceros’ 
from 51 to 44, not to speak of many articles 
by other eminent scholars, especially Gurlitt. 
Of all these Sternkopf has availed himself, 
and done his work admirably, adopting the 
latest theories and criticisms which are of 
substantial value, especially those bearing 
on chronology; yet altering as little as 
possible the notes of the previous editors. 
The volume is materially increased in size, 
and is characterised throughout by a sound- 
ness and judgment which will maintain the 
high reputation which the selections have 
so long deservedly held. 

Sternkopf adopts Leo’s theory (advanced 
in 1895) of the publication of the Epp. ad 
Att., viz. that Atticus had in his possession 
11 bundles of Cicero’s correspondence dating 
from Cicero’s consulship to his death ; and 
that Nepos saw these bundles (cf. Nep. Att. 
16. 3), but that Atticus did not publish 
this correspondence. Some subsequent 
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almost absent from his Bellum Gallicum, and 
may also give us his promised inquiry into 
the value of the MSS. 

A. G, Pesker'. 


SELECT LETTERS OF CICERO. 


editor (about 60 a.p.—after Asconius) re- 
duced this material to the 16 books which 
we now possess, adding some of Cicero's 
early letters and omitting those of the last 
year of his life, The Epp. ad Fam. were 
published first by Tiro (as Gurlitt as shown) 
in separate small volumes, some perhaps 
formed according to the nature of the subject 
matter (e.g. xiii. Letters of Introduction. 
This was probably the actual cvvaywy? re- 
ferred to by Cic. Att. xvi. 5. 5); some, 
again, according to the correspondent to 
whom they were addressed (e.g. iii. Letters 
to Appius); and about the 4th or 5th 
century the collection in the form in which 
we now have it was made of all the letters 
which could be collected at that time. 
Sternkopf has utilized Mendelssohn’s and 
Lehmann’s works to set forth their views of 
the relative value and position of the MSS. 
of the correspondence—views which have 
won on the whole general acceptance. 

The alterations of the text of the 6th 
edition are many. By far the most im- 
portant is the restoration of the MSS. 
reading in Fam. viii. 1. 4: ‘ Ego, qui scirem 
Q. Pompeium Baulis embaeneticam 
facere (‘ taken to the boat business ’) et usque 
eo, ut misererer eius, eswrire,’ etc. This is 
defended by the inscription from Baiae 
referred to in Cl. Rev. xi. 367 L. Caecilius 
Dioscurus curator augustalium Cumanorum 
dupliciarius et perpetuus embaenitari- 
orum trierum pisciniensium. These words, 
as Mr. Walters says (who refers to this 
passage of Cic.), must relate to makers of 
fishing boats which were used on the piscinae 
attached to large villas such as were 
possessed by Nero at Baiae and Severus 
Alexander. For the phrase Sternkopf com- 
pares piraticam facere (Red. in Sen. 11), 
naviculariam facere (Verr. v. 46). Another 
very happy restoration, of an eclectic nature, 
is the much vexed passage Att. xi. 6. 2-3, 
Reliquo tempore me domo tenui [So Hofmann 
cp. Red. in Sen. 29 : de Domo 6]. Ad Oppium 
<et Balbum scripsi>(Cratander, Wesenberg 
and Lehmann] ecguonam cum his placeret 
modo propius accedere [Sternkopf]. The 
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Medicean reads ‘ recipio tempore me domo te 
nunc ad oppidum et quoniam his,’ etc. 
Equally satisfactory is the reading given 
of Att. vii. 9. 3 ‘ At sic malo, inquies, quam 
cum exercitu.’ Certe: sed istud ipsum sic, 
scio, [the Med. gives ‘ipsum sic. O.’] magnum 
malum putat aliquis. Thus Sternkopf im- 
proves on Tunstall’s reading ‘istud ipsum 
sic, dico’ ; quoting for parenthetic scio Balbus 
in Att. viii. 15a. 3, and puto, credo, spero oftex 
in Cic. Other emendations, clever, but not 
rhaps necessary, of Sternkopf’s own are 
Att. i. 16. 12 consul autem ille deterior [de- 
terioris M vulg.], histrionis similis, referring 
to Piso who is generally contrasted with his 
colleague Messalla: Fam. xv. 4. 6 tectus cis 
for ‘toto iis’: 7. 1 quem mei for ‘tum mei.’ 
He rightly adopts in Att. i. 19. 1 facile of 
Manutius for ‘facere’; and absque of Wolfflin 
(Rh. Mus. 37. 97) and Praun (Archiv. fiir 
lat. Lexik. vi. 202) for the vulgate ‘sine’ 
(sino absque M., a corrupt gloss having got 
into the text): iv. 2. 7 absens praesens of 
[. F. Gronovius : Fam. i. 7. 9 emoneo of the 
MSS., a word which Prof. Ellis has rightly 


Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklart 
von Max Rotustein. 2 vols. 8vo. (Pp. 
xlviii., 375, 384). Berlin, Weidmann. 
1898. 12 Marks. 


Tuts, the first edition of the poet with a 
German commentary, forms part of a series 
which in books like Weissenborn’s Livy and 
Lorenz’s Plautus has in different ways done 
a good deal for Latin scholarship. The 
comparatively brief introduction deals with 
the poet’s biography and other preliminary 
matters ; there is not much new in it nor is 
it very acute or profound ; but it shows a 
certain independence of judgment, and the 
reader will tind in it a fairly moderate and 
sensible account of the subjects with which 
it deals. Of the plan of his edition the 
editor writes himself that ‘iiberhaupt krit- 
ische Zwecke dieser Ausgabe zuniichst fern 
liegen.’ The statement requires but little 
modifying to make it exactly descriptive of 
the text to which he has pinned his commen- 
tary. Herr Rothstein is no critic, and his 
text is corrupt and retrograde. It is signi- 
ficant that he selects the Haupt-Vahlen 
recension of 1885 as his point of departure, 
and that the name of Baehrens hardly occurs 
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introduced into Avianus iii. 4; in $10 he 
properly omits (as do the MSS.) ‘ posse’ with 
‘adsequi arbitrabantur.’ (C. F. W. Miiller 
quotes several passages similar to this, one 
of the best being Fam. iii. 6. 4 qui brevi 
tempore sibi succedi putarent.) In ii. 4. 1 
the editor adopts domesticos of Ursinus for 
‘domesticorum’: 16. 5 mihimet (Orelli) for 
‘mihi fuit’: and at v. 12. 6 he justly discards 
Madvig’s alteration ‘mutationes’ for mul- 
tasque actiones of the MSS. One cannot 
altogether approve of Sternkopf’s emendation 
Att. i. 16. 13 qui in simul<tate> cum lege 
Aelia magistratum iniit, which seems awk- 
ward, if even Latin: nor in vii. 3. 6 of the 
omission of ‘ad privata redeo’ ; nor of exitu- 
que for ‘redituque’ in Fam. v. 12.5. But 
on the whole the mantle of Lehmann has 
fallen on worthy shoulders, and we trust 
that the second volume of Hofmann’s selec- 
tions will soon appear under Sternkopf’s 
direction, and reach the high level of excel- 
lence which the present volume has attained. 
L. C. Purser. 


even in his ‘Kritischer Anhang.’ To 
examine this part of his work in detail 
would be little but a long polemic, and on 
this I have no desire to embark. Let it 
suffice to quote a single instance. In iii. 8. 
19 sgg. Propertius explains that he likes a 
violent temper in his inamorata ; ‘ hostibus 
eueniatlenta puella meis! | immorso aequales 
uideant mea uulnere collo, | me doceat liuor 
mecum habuisse meam. | aut in amore dolere 
uolo aut audire dolentem, | siue meas lacri- 
mas siue uidere tuas. | (v. 24) odi egoquos (so 
Herr Rothstein reads against the MSS., un- 
necessarily) pungunt suspiria somnos. | sem- 
per in irata pallidus esse uelim’ (27, 28). 
Between however 24 and 27 the MSS. have 
‘tecta superciliis si quando uerba remittis | 

aut tua cum digitis scripta silenda notas,’ 
a couplet which has nothing whatever to do 
with pain or passion on either one side or 
the other, but is a fragment of a scene 
where the young woman is calmly carrying 
on by means of signs a clandestine corres- 
pondence with one lover in the presence of 
another,—a fragment inserted here because 
the editor of the mangled archetype could 
find no better place for it. But Herr 
Rothstein finds no difficulty. He says the 
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distich has sole reference to ‘meas lacrimas’ 


that these tears are the tears of masculine 
jealousy, and that this masculine jealousy is 
excited at the dinner table where such 
means of deceit were commonly employed. 
An editor who can do this is much mistaken 
if he imagines himself to be a conservative 
critic. He thrusts his own thoughts upon 
the author to an extent which would be 
thought surprising in the most audacious of 
textual emenders. 

Conformably to ‘the plan of his edition’ 
Herr Rothstein admits into his notes 
no alternative explanations, quotes from no 
previous commentaries, except here and there 
in the ‘ Kritischer Anhang,’ gives no bib- 
liography nor even a list of previous works 
to which his own is indebted. This may be 
in conformity with the plan of his work ; 
but that does not make it commendable. 
The time is not ripe for an edition of Pro- 
pertius whence discussion is excluded, and 
from Jacoby’s selections from Tibullus, a 
book of far less size and pretensions than 
his own, Herr Rothstein might have learned 
the value and utility of a careful biblio- 
graphy. The reader then who is thus 
invited to put himself in Herr Rothstein’s 
hands will naturally inquire how far his 
guide is trustworthy. Thefollowing specimen 
extracts willinform him. They are given, it 
will easily be seen, according to the order of 
the poems : and not classified and rearranged 
according to relative importance. 

i. 4, 22 ‘heu nullo limine carus eris’ 
‘nullo limine is more vivid and forcible 
than nulla domo would have been. Bassus 
as exclusus amator will have to lie on the 
threshold (i. 16, 22...) without being listened 
to. The sense is similar in i, 13, 34 non 
alio limine dignus eras ’—This is all beside 
the mark and shows sad confusion of 
thought ; Zimine is simply a poetical substi- 
tute for domo. So ini. 13, 34 there is not 
the slightest hint of the lady-killer Gallus 
being either in the past or in the present an 
exclusus amator. 

i. 5, 21 ‘nellus sum for nihil sum with 
assimilation of the predicate to the gender 
of the subject comes from the conversational 
style ; nemo sum would be correct.’—On this 
extraordinary note it is enough to remark 
that nemo would here have been absurd 
and that to talk about assimilation would 
be relevant if nemo were an adjective and 
nihil its neuter. 

i, 12, 7 ‘olim gratus eram: non illo 
tempore cuiquam, | contigit ut simili posset 
amare fide.’ ‘Cynthia’s love has made it pos- 
sible for the poet to be true: she has given 


him no reason for seeking solace with other 
women,’—There is not the slightest reference 
to a possibility of the poet being untrue: 
the burden of this poem is his unconditional 
fidelity, ‘mi neque amare aliam neque ab hac 
desistere (Rothstein) fas est.’ simili fide 
refers to Cynthia and amare is pregnantly 
used for being in the position of an amator 
(cf. i. 8, 42 amo which it has been proposed 
to alter to amor). This is perhaps difficult; 
but it is not senseless. 

In i. 14, 5 ‘et nemus omne satas ut ten- 
dat uertice siluas.’ So Herr Rothstein reads 
against the MSS. which have intendat, and 
(in spite of Lachmann’s and Buecheler’s 
warnings) takes uertice as a dative, here and 
in iv. 1, 125, and compares Virg. Aen. ii. 
688. He finds the same dat. in iv. 8, 10 
ore and, very probably, in i. 18, 11 ‘limine’ 
and ii. 12, 16 ‘adsiduusque meo sanguine 
bella gerit’ which he there explains as a 
dative after a verb of fighting.—This will 
form an agreeable variation upon previous 
grammatical methods. Formerly we used 


to say of an anomalous or recalcitrant 
usage, that it was e.g. an ablative put for 
a genitive ; how much simpler it will be to 
say that it is the genitive ! 

On i. 16, 13 ‘has inter grauibus cogor 
deflere querelis’ (a corrupt passage) Herr 
Rothstein explains has inter as ‘in der 


Nacht selbst’ (noctes has to be fetched 
from v. 9 for this purpose) and adds ‘inter 
noctes wie interdiu.—Is interdiu then a 
preposition with an acc. plural 4 

i. 17, 11 sg. ‘an poteris siccis mea fata 
reponere ocellis | ossaque nulla tuo nostra 
tenere sinu?’ ‘veponere to give back to 
earth’ Virg. Aen. vi. 655 tellure repostos. 
The poet purposely speaks as though in his 
case there might be a real burial, that the 
whole magnitude of the calamity may not 
be apparent till he has added an explanatory 
observation with gue.’—What can we say of 
an exegesis which forgets that three lines 
above the poet has been speaking of desolate 
sands covering his dead body, v. 8, where 
Herr Rothstein comments ‘parva arena is 
the sand of the narrow shore which covers 
the corpse of the poet, drowned or starved 
in the wilderness...in opposition to the high 
mound which would be erected in a burial at 
he hands of men’ (my italics) ? 

ii. 20, 31 ‘atque inter Tityi uolucres mea 
poena uagetur.’ After a quotation from 
Od. 11 in which it is said of Tityos yire 5é 
pw éxdrepOe rapynpévw trap exepov we read 
‘The poet, like Tityos, is to be punished bya 
vulture (embodying for him the idea of 
his punishment...), and this vulture joins 
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the two vultures of Tityos’ (soll sich mit 
den beiden Geiern des Tityos vereinigen).— 
We should like to know the authority for 
understanding wagart inter as ‘sich vereini- 

n mit.’ It is hardly surprising that Herr 
Rothstein thinks the expression of the 
thought ‘highly artificial.’ ‘ Artificial’ is a 
mild word to use. 

ii. 25, 39 sg. ‘at uos, qui officia in multos 
reuocatis amores, | quantum sic cruciat 
lumina nostra dolor ! | uidistis pleno teneram 
candore puellam, | uidistis fusco; ducit 
uterque color.’ Thus, in spite of wos in 39 
and widistis in 41 the editor reads and 
explains ‘as the eyes of men in general’! 

ii, 32,5 ‘cur aut te Herculeum deportant 
esseda Tibur.’ To support the hasty alter- 
ation of L. Mueller cur aut te, which should 
at least be aut cur te, the editor quotes as 
parallel, ii. 13, 50 ‘diceret aut’ 28, 12 ‘ Pal- 
ladis aut’ though the metre there requires 
the post-position. 

On iii. 3, 11 ‘Phaeacas...siluas.’ ‘Phaeacas 
is an adjective (in form similar to opacus, 
meracus) formed from Phaeax as herous from 
heros’—herous is borrowed. 
If Phaeacus had been similarly formed, it 
would have been Phaeacius. 

iii, 4, 1 ‘arma deus Caesar dites meditatur 
ad Indos’ ‘with meditatur the idea ferre 
must be supplied : the omission of a verb of 
motion is very common in usages like in 
Tusculanum cogito.’—ad is to be taken with 
arma and means ‘against’ as in ii. 24, 25 
‘Lernaeas pugnet ad hydras’ on which Herr 
Rothstein has nothing better to say, than 
that it is like ‘ fortes ad proelia turmas’ ii. 
10, 3 

iii. 7, 45, 46 ‘ uiueret ante suos dulcis con- 
viva Penates, | pauper, at in terra nil ubi flere 
potest.’ The last words are said to be a 
short and difficult expression for ‘whi ita 
vivere potest ut nihil fleat.—Now Paetus was 
dead, and elementary Latin grammar is 
dead too, if potest is to stand for posset. iv. 
5,9 ‘illa uelit, poterit magnes non ducere 
ferrum’ is quoted as parallel; but poterit 
(which is not potest) is there corrupt for 
poterat. 

iii. 15, 7 sq. are punctuated ‘tertius, haud 
multo minus, est cum ducitur annus: | uix 
memini nobis uerba coisse decem’ and ex- 
plained thus. ‘The poet was originally only 
going to say tertius annus est cum uix uerbum 
cum ea fect.’ [Latin idiom requires facio as 
in the passage (ii. 20, 21) quoted by the 
editor]; ‘but the idea of the sun’s course 
bringing in the changing years and season 
(compare i. 15b, 30 annus et inuersas dumerit 
ante uices, Virg. Georg. i. 5 uos, o clarissima 
mundi | lumina labentem caelo quae ducitis 
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annum) rose before the poet’s mind, and he 
consequently united both in such a way 
that the grammatically independent prin- 
cipal thought was now emptied of contents, 
while a substantial part of the thought had 
to be appended in the form of a separate 
sentence.’ —Those who can digest this will 
have no difficulty with anything in Pro- 
pertius. 

iii. 20, 6 ‘forsitan ille alio pectus amore 
terat.’ ‘pectus amore terere means pretty 
much the same as animum amoribus ex- 
ercere. —We thought this explanation had 
long been exploded. Herr Rothstein is 
acquainted with the true one, which is very 
obvious. A coarser passage (ii. 16, 27) 
is still more ludicrously misunderstood. 

iv. 4, 20 ‘pictaque per flauas arma leuare 
iubas.’ The editor explains that Tatius 
was on horseback and swinging his painted 
shield which was entirely covered (ganz 
bedeckt) by the flowing mane of the horse.— 
We should be glad to know how it was 
possible for a horseman so to carry his shield, 
and secondly how Tarpeia could then have 
seen it, as in the next line ‘ obstupuit regis 
facie et regalibus armis’ ? 

On iv. 4, 3 et iv. 9,33 he writes ‘lucus 
and antrum are identical conceptions,’ and on 
iv. 9, 24 ‘lucus ab umbroso fecerat orbe 
nemus’ ‘ducus and nemus are identical ;... 
umbroso simply takes up the idea of lucus 
and nemus.’—The editor has as much notion 
of the sense of the last-cited passage as he 
has of the proper meaning of these so-called 
synonyms. 

The reader will probably by this time 
have formed an estimate of Herr Rothstein’s 
qualifications to edit Propertius ; but he must 
not suppose that his edition is worthless. 
On the contrary it contains much that is 
valuable, and had it been published eighteen 
or nineteen years ago, it would have deserved 
a very large measure of favourable recogni- 
tion. A great deal of pains and conscientious 
research has been expended in producing it ; 
and in it is collected a large quantity of 
illustrative matter that cannot fail to be of 
use to the student. Here and there, as at 
iv. 1. 18 pendula turba, it helps, instead 
of hindering, the interpretation of Pro- 
pertius. Here and there, as at ii. 30, 29, 
we light upon notes of a really scholarly 
character. This makes it all the sadder 
that its criticism and exegesis are as a whole 
so hopeless, nor is our melancholy diminished 
by the reflection that it is by no means the 
only work of the kind which has appeared 
within recent years in that country to which 
classical scholarship is so much indebted, 
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JAHNKE'’S LACTANTIUS ON STATIUS. 


P. Papinius Statius, Vol. iii. Lactantii 
Placidi qui dicitur Commentarios in Statii 
Thebaida et Commentarium in Achilleida 
recensuit Ricarpus JAHNKE. Leipzig. 
B. G. Teubner. 


8vo., pp. xii. 522. 8s, 


Tue third volume of the Teubner edition of 
Statius, left incomplete by the untimely 
death of Kohlmann, who had edited the 
Achilleis and the Thebais, contains the com- 
mentary passing under the name of Lactan- 
tius. Dr. Jahnke has not attempted to deal 
with any of the difficult critical questions 
raised by this collection of notes. He does 
not endeavour to throw any light on the 
personality or the date of the unknown 
author or collector, nor even, except to a 
very small extent, to determine what parts 
of the commentary are of early date, and 
which are late accretions. Nor again, has 
he attempted to use with any completeness 
those MSS. in which the notes of Lactantius 
are, with others, written on the margin of 
the text. His recension is based on three 
MSS., one at Munich and two in Paris, 
which contain nothing but these com- 
mentaries. Hitherto Lactantius has been 
known to scholars solely from the Roman 
edition of Statius (1475) and more fully from 
that by Lindenbrog (Paris 1600), corrected 
here and there from Paris MSS. by Dubner 
(1845). The MSS. from which the first 
edition was derived do not appear to have 
been identified : those of Lindenbrog, if not 
identical with the two now in the National 
Library at Paris, were at least closely akin 
to them. But Dr. Jahnke holds that the 
Munich MS. is greatly superior to these, and 
he has made it the base of his edition. It 
cannot be said that the commentary gives 
much help in reconstructing the text of 
Statius : its date is certainly late; such a 
phrase as ‘ pagani credebant’ (on i. 105) is 
sufficient to show this, even without the 
quotations from Servius, or the references to 
Moses and Esaias. Jahnke prints, without 
indicating any suspicion, the passage on vi. 
342 (364) which identifies him with the 
patristic author, Lactantius; but this is 
doubtless only due to his purpose of 
following the MSS. without entering on 
critical questions. There is no probability 
in the identification. The /emmata almost 
invariably follow the text of the second class 
of MSS. and rarely suggest the means of 
emending them: it is perhaps only by 
accident that on i. 390 the reading tranquille 


agrees with the conjecture of Gronovius for 
tranquillae. There are inconsistencies, which 
possibly point to different sources: we find 
e.g. on i, 282 ‘Tydeum qui fratrem suum 
Toxeum occiderat’ ; on i. 402 ‘ quia occiderat 
auunculum suum Thoantem, Altheae matris 
fratrem, uel ut quidem uolunt, Apharea. 
Manifestius tamen est, quod Menalippum 
fratrem suum, dum_ uenatur, occidit.’ 
Jahnke’s proposal to read foxico in the 
former passage does not remove the contra- 
diction, and is not attractive in itself. Is 
there any case of poisoning in heroic legend ? 
The stories as to the cause of the exile of 
Tydeus are so varied that one more di- 
vergence does not much matter. It is to be 
noted, however, that Lactantius occasionally 
recognises the existence of two readings: 
e.g. on iii. 558 numerataque semina lunae 
he writes ‘si semina [PL], propter spumam 
magicae artis, si semita [BG?SM], propter 
obliquum circulum, quo cursus exercetur’ : 
and while his lemmata often agree with P, 
there are not a few instances in which they 
differ: e.g. he comments on iv. 31 omitted 
by PG: iii. 302 he comments on the short 
penultimate of exciderunt given by BG? 
where P has eaxciderint; on iii. 163 he 
explains nwmeranda as against P’s numerosa : 
and similarly on iii. 73 gliscis as against 
gestis. Such instances may suffice to check 
the tendency to set an undue value on the 
Pithoeaneus, which has been in fashion 
of late. 

It is one advantage to be gained from 
this new text, that it shows the almost 
incredible carelessness of the Amar-Lemaire 
edition, from which many students have 
hitherto drawn their knowledge of Lac- 
tantius. It is not too much to say that for 
every instance of acknowledged quotation 
from Lactantius, there could be found 
another not acknowledged; and that too 
when the scholiast blunders absurdly, as 
when he calls (on iv. 81) Troezen a town 
of Thessaly. It is true that at times the 
editors silently correct an error of the 
scholiast, as when on i. 304 ‘summa pedum 
propere plantaribus inligat alis,’ he explains 
‘petasum dicit, id est alatum calciamentum 
Mereurii,’ quoting ‘alatum caleeamentum 
dicit et petasum Mercurii Lact.’ where Dr. 
Jahnke rightly refuses to alter the text. 
The astonishing interpretation which the 
scholiast gives of iii. 689 was, however, too 
much even for the Paris editors. 

Dr. Jahnke has not given his reasons for 
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excluding some parts of the commentary as 
later in origin ; and it is not always easy 
to see what they are. It is true that what 
he excludes is usually puerile or erroneous, 
but often not more so than other parts 
which he allows to pass unchallenged. He 
has undoubtedly done good service by pub- 
lishing the text of Lactantius in a much 
more critical form than it had _ before 
assumed ; but he would himself be the first 
to acknowledge that it is by no means 
finally settled: and that many interesting 
questions as to the source and value of the 
various scholia are still left unsolved. - 

I may take this opportunity of making a 
slight contribution towards our knowledge 
of the MSS. of Statius, even though it be 


of a negative character. Kohlmann in his 
preface to the Thebais (p. viii. 1884), says 
‘Leopoldus Delisle...id quoque liberalissime 
per litteras mecum communicavit, se in col- 
lectione illa Libri Londiniis adservata co- 
dicem Thebaidos invenisse Saeculi X‘ vol. XI 
nondum excussum.’ ‘The MSS. in question 
is Libri 24, now in the National Library at 
Paris, marked Nouv. acq. lat. 1627. It is 
described on p. 93 of Delisle’s Catalogue 
des manuscrits Libri (1888), where it is 
assigned to the eleventh century. Delisle 
only quotes two lines, but one of them (xii. 
819), which reads referentur, not with P 
referuntur, shows that it belongs to the 
second class of MSS. 
A. 8. WILKins. 


GUDEMAN’S LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE. 


Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected 
and Edited, with Revised Texts and with 
brief Introductions, by ALFRED GUDEMAN, 
University of Pennsylvania. Vol. I. 
Prose. Harper and Brothers, New York 
and London, 1898. 


Proressor GupEMAN has brought out this 
volume to supply a want which anyone who 
may have to study for himself or for the 
instruction of others the history of Latin 
Literature will have felt, that of a good 
selection of portions of the principal writers, 
sufficiently brief to be read through in 
moderate time, and sufficiently long to be a 
fair sample of style and character. 

In the present volume the great prose 
writers down to Livy are passed over as 
well known to every student, and the series 
begins with M. Seneca, the latest of Augustan 
or earliest of post-Augustan prose writers, 
from whom we have some twenty-four pages 
containing such passages as throw most 
light on the history of literature, especially 
the interesting quotations from eminent 
writers on the death and character of 
Cicero. 

For the next author, Velleius, a few pages 
suffice, of which the portion deserving most 
attention is his panegyric on Tiberius. 

From Quintus Curtius we have the speech 
of Alexander to his mutinous soldiers, the 
speech of the Scythians, the murder of 
Clito, and the death of Alexander. 

Considerably more space is given to Pe- 
tronius, from whom we have, nearly in ex- 
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tenso, the ‘cena Trimalchionis,’ besides three 
other short passages. 

Nearly seventy pages are filled by Seneca, 
giving twelve selections from his treatises 
and epistles, and the satire on the death of 
Claudius. 

Some thirty-five pages are taken from 
the elder Pliny, in which his preface, his 
theological views, and his history of painting 
form the principal part. 

About forty-five pages are allotted to 
Quintilian, containing especially such pas- 
sages as bear on education, and his review 
of Roman authors. 

To Tacitus as large a space is given as to 
Seneca, His eminence justifies the propor- 
tion, though perhaps so large a selection was 
practically the less needed from an author 
so well known otherwise. The finest passages 
from the Dialogus and the Agricola are 
given, with a judicious selection of narrative, 
speeches, portraiture of character, and re- 
flections from the //istories and Annals. 

From the letters of the younger Pliny we 
have some thirty pages, including much of 
what is best known and oftenest quoted, 
especially the narrative of his uncle’s death 
and the eruption of Vesuvius, and the letter 
to and reply of Trajan respecting the 
Christians. 

From Suetonius we have the life of Te- 
rence, and considerable portions of those of 
Julius Caesar and of Nero. 

A few selections are next given from 
Justin, among which may be specified the 
account of the Gauls at Delphi, of Hannibal 
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and Antiochus, of Mithridates and his speech 
against the Romans, and the rise of the 
Parthian power. 

Apuleius is represented, as we should 
expect, by the beautiful episode of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

The next place is filled by some selections 
from the Octavius of Minucius Felix, natur- 
ally chosen as the earliest and most classical 
extant work of Christian Latin literature. 

We have about forty pages selected from 
Ammianus ; the longest passage being the 
account of the battle of Strasburg in .p. 
357: among the others are interesting con- 
temporary sketches of the degeneracy of 
Roman society and of the beauty of Rome. 

The volume fitly closes with some selec- 
tions from the De Consolatione Philosophiae 
of Boéthius. 

The above sketch of contents will suffi- 
ciently show the varied and _ interesting 
character of the excerpta which Professor 
Gudeman has collected, and their value as 
representative of the successive stages of 
later Latin classical literature. 

It is always easy to criticise a selection ; 
but probably the judgment of most scholars 
will agree with that of the editor in con- 
sidering the fifteen names given above as 
sufficiently representative. Under the title 
‘Literature of the Empire’ we should expect 
to find Livy, but the practical reasons for 
his exclusion are given above ; though per- 


haps the grand Proémium, in which he so 
eloquently contrasts the present with the 
past, would have formed a fitting preface to 
the whole. Among later writers space might 
perhaps be claimed (if for any) for Gellius 
and Macrobius ; but certainly none who are 
inserted should be displaced to make room 
for them, and the bulk of the book (578 
pages) is probably as great as is for practical 
purposes desirable. 

The same may be said of the selection of 
passages : many of us could name some from 
the authors known best to us, for which we 
should’ have been glad to have seen room 
found, but we should not have found it easy 
to name those which should give place to 
them, or to urge an enlargement of the 
volume; so that on the whole Professor 
Gudeman’s judgment in inserting and omit- 
ting will generally commend itself. 

An appendix gives short critical notes in 
cases where the generally received text is 
departed from. If it should be found in 
practice that some explanatory commentary 
is also needed, it could be best supplied in a 
separate volume. 

A companion volume is announced as 
nearly ready for publication, to contain 
similar selections from Poetry, beginning 
with the ‘Pseudo-Vergiliana’ and ending 
with Claudian. 

H. Furneaux. 


ELMER'S STUDIES IN LATIN MOODS AND TENSES. 


Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses. By 
H.C. Eimer. Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. vi. The Macmillan Co., 
1898 (pp. ix. 231). 


TuesE studies well deserve the attention 
of scholars. Mr. Elmer, the exploder of the 
current views upon the Latin prohibitive, 
pushes here into a wider field and seeks to 
differentiate the perfect and present tenses 
of the subjunctive in principal clauses 
generally. Part I. deals with ‘ Volitive and 
Optative expressions,’ Part II. with ‘ex- 
pressions of contingent futurity.’ The uses 
of the subjunctive which are considered are 
distributed according to a three-fold par- 
tition: the negative or non-negative character 
of the sentence, the nature of the radical 
idea of the verb and the person, Ist, 2nd or 
3rd, in which it appears. I am afraid that 


Mr. Elmer sometimes fails to appreciate 
properly the importance of the last-mentioned 
differences in determining the character of 
a usage, with regard to which the English 
distinction between shall and will (now 
rapidly disappearing before Scoticisms, 
Hibernicisms and other -isms), furnishes a 
valuable object lesson: but his arrangement 
makes it easy to apply such corrections as 
may be needed. Of the other two divisions 
Mr. Elmer makes more valuable use. The 
criteria which he has selected are of an 
importance which up till now has been 
insufficiently recognized. The question 
whether a sentence carries asseveration or 
denial is one which is often vital to its 
mode, if we may thus revive the proper 
meaning of ‘ mood,’ and enlarge it so to take 
in much that we mean by ‘tense.’ Mr. 
Elwer classifies his verbs according as their 
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root meaning is (a) whally opposed, (6) un- 
favourable, or (c) indifferent to the ex- 
pressing of prompt or sudden and energetic 
action. We may take as examples of, (a) 
habeat ‘let him keep,’ taceat, sciat, seruet 
‘keep safe,’ ‘ preserve,’ of (6) uideat, sequatur, 
defendat, of (c) serwet ‘make safe,’ ‘save,’ 
iuuet. His thesis is that the perfect sub- 
junctive is (roughly speaking) confined to 
the verbs which fall under class (¢), which 
constitute about 60 per cent. of the whole, 
not being found in classes (a) and (6) which 
constitute some 40 per cent. ; and that this 
is due to the nature of the perfect, which in 
contradistinction to the present, indicates 
either strong emotion, real or pretended, on 
the part of the speaker, or that an act is to 
be performed quickly, or great decisiveness 
or earnestness (p. 9). In all cases great 
emphasis will be laid on the fact that the 
act is to be promptly or energetically per- 
formed and then to cease (p. 9); e.g. ‘have 
done,’ ‘be gone.’ It may be here observed 
that if this theory is correct we shall have 
gleaned an important fact for linguistic 
psychology in the refusal of the Roman 
consciousness to recognize any action as so 
sudden or momentary as to require the 
perfect. Mr. Elmer claims to have collected 
all the relevant material in classical Latin 
literature before the Silver Latin period, 
and those acquainted with his methods of 
work will hardly doubt the substantial 
accuracy of his claim. I do not give his 
figures and tables because they require 
certain qualifications as I shall presently 
point out ; but I may say that they appear 
tome on the whole to bear out his contention. 
His argument that the Romans would not 
have kept up two separate forms non putem 
and non putauerim meaning precisely the 
same thing, ‘I should not think,’ for two 
centuries, is, subject to the proper limita- 
tions, a conclusive one. Mr. Elmer himself 
points out one qualification to the work- 
ing of his principle in the fact that writers 
do not always use the most appropriate 
language to express their ideas; this is 
quite true, but how can we tell when to 
apply it? Of another qualification we may 
take more tangible account. Mr. Elmer seems 
throughout to neglect the influence of metre 
in determining the tense. Upon ausim (Ov. 
Am. 2, 4.1, ete.) it is sufficient to observe 
that audeam is excluded by the heroic and 
elegiac metres; as here the present, so in 
other cases the perfect : and so di faciant and 
the like alone are found. I must dwell with 
some insistence upon this, as I am alarmed 
at the thought of Mr. Elmer next turning 
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himself to discriminate between the perf. 
and pres. infinitive in elegiac poetry. 
Again, we must distinguish antique from 
current language. Solemnity naturally loves 
archaism, and this is a sufficient reason for 
many of the -assim, -assint forms of Plautus 
and the ‘quis huic deo compararier ausit 1’ 
refrain of Catullus. In counting, the 
occurrences of the same phrase, e.g. facile 
dixerim, di faxint, should have been grouped 
together : they have not the value of single 
instances. Mr. Elmer spends much pains 
upon the elucidation of the passages which 
he cites, with a view of showing that they 
present the tense which upon his theory we 
should expect. He is well aware of the 
dangers which beset this path of interpreta- 
tion: it is ever open to the approaches of 
that most insidious of enemies—unconscious 
bias. I do not think, however, that he 
has escaped it. In Cicero Brut. § 35 he 
appears to be right in claiming a difference 
of meaning for ‘ prope audeas dicere’ and 
‘plane quidem...facete dieris’ ; but his dis- 
tinction of the tenses in Plautus Stich. 505 
—‘ita me di bene ament measque mihi ser- 
uassint filias,’ ‘me di ament is...one of the 
most commonplace formule for pronouncing 
a blessing. But the welfare of his daughter 
is the very point about which centers the 
interest of the entire play. With the prayer 
for their safety, the all-important thing for 
him, it is uatural that there should be an 
outburst of feeling,’—is mistaken. We may 
observe firstly, that the phrase is here ‘ di 
bene ament’; secondly, that Plautus may 
well have wished toavoidamassint,seruassint ; 
thirdly, that, according to Mr. Elmer himself, 
Plautus was not obliged to use the most 
appropriate tense, and lastly, that such a 
distinction as he desires to import may be 
rhetorically true, but is (in my judgment at 
least) emotionally false. In Part III. the 
writer tilts at the ‘ potential ’ subjunctive. 
He would admit no uses of this mood in 
statement except such as fall under the 
heads of (1) permission, (2) contingency or 
‘contingent futurity.’ Thus he denies the 
propriety of translations expressing possi- 
bility, ‘he may come,’ or ability, ‘you can 
see.’ He begins by strenuously advocating 
Roby’s somewhat neglected theory that in 
aliquis dixerit and the like the verb is indica- 
tive future ; and with this defence I heartily 
concur. But the delimitation of the future 
indicative and perfect subjunctive should 
not have stopped here. The whole range of 
possibly ambiguous cases should have been 
traversed ; nothing is gained by saying of 
single instances that they are in- 
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dicatives. In discussing these ambiguities 
proper account must be taken of the original 
difference in quantity: i for the subj., % for 
the future. It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Elmer did not assault the real monsters 
of our grammatical terminology, the ‘jussive’ 
and the ‘ deliberative’ subjunctive, instead of 
falling on the poor ‘ potential.’ Mr. Elmer’s 
attack seems to have been inspired by 
pedagogical considerations. ‘What teacher 
of Latin composition has not spent many a 
tedious hour correcting faciat, pluat, faceres, 
and hundreds of similar expressions into 
facere potest, pluere potest, facere posses, etc. 1’ 
But of course it does not follow that because 
would (or should) may be the best way of 
teaching these subjunctives to a pupil, every 
one of these subjunctives is thus derived. 
What sane teacher ever thought he could 
give his taught the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? Truth so admin- 
istered would poison the patient. And 
readers of Cornell University Studies might 
be spared the deficiencies of American 
elementary teaching. Mr. Elmer manipulates 
his would and should in the good old 
pedagogical style. As the Greek accusative 
of ‘part concerned’ laboured ‘ ellipsi rot xara,’ 
so subjunctives suffer from suppressed pro- 
tasis. Take an example. Had Horace in Od. 
1. 1. 13 sgg. ‘gaudentem patrios findere 
sarculo | agros Attalicis condicionibus | num- 
quam demoueas’ written demouisti, is there 
a pedagogue in the world but would have 
insisted that this Attalicis condicionibus was 
an ablative of ‘instrument’ or ‘means,’ and 
meant that you ‘swayed the man by the offers 
of an Attalus’ ; but as the poet has written 
another part of the same verb, the fairy 
form of the suppressed protasis rises upon the 
scene and waves away the malignant demon 
of the ‘supposed potential.’ And so Mr. Elmer 


writes: * Here demoueas is the conclusion of 
the condition implied in Attalicis condicioni- 
bus’ (p. 201). The Latin potential does not 
stand alone. It has the support of the 
Greek. Mr. Elmer promises an examination 
of this, I wish that he had given us it first ; 
1 suspect he might have left the Latin poten- 
tial alone. To resume, if Mr. Elmer had 
simply stated that the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the Romans did not discriminate 
these ‘ potentials’ from the subjunctives of 
‘contingency’ from which he wishes to derive 
them, and that therefore we should better 
represent the impression they made upon 
a Roman mind by translating by ‘ would’ 
than by ‘might’ or ‘could,’ he would have 
been hard to refute. But to deny ‘ potentia- 
lity’ altogether or even to see in it simply 
a weakened form of ‘contingency’ is not 
only historically perverse but leads, as we 
have seen, to practical absurdities. In his 
eagerness to demolish the potential Mr. 
Elmer (p. 203 n.) rather strangely writes 
of the translation of witare possis as ‘ you 
[i.e. one] can avoid’ that ‘it seems to dis- 
regard altogether the mood of possis being 
merely a translation of potes. The fact that 
it is addressed to an indefinite second person 
should not of course affect the translation in 
such cases.’ It is enough to quote Madvig 
Lat. Grammar § 370 ‘bonus segnior fit ubi 
negligas (Sall. Jug. 3. If not in the second 
person, it would be expressed whi negligitur). 
How does Mr. Elmer propose to translate 
the subjunctive in these and similar in- 
stances? But enough of criticism. Let me 
part from Mr. Elmer with the hope that 
before long he will again advance gram- 
matical science and that his next contribution 
will be accompanied by an index of passages 
discussed. 


CORNISH’S CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. Edited by F. Warre Cor- 
nisH, M.A. (Murray, 1898.) 21s. 


Tuis is not merely an abridgment of the 
third edition of Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, but an abridgment with altera- 
tions and (if the bull may be permitted) 
additions too. There are several new articles 
(e.g. on Alphabet, Grammata, Palaeography, 
Pottery), and over 200 new illustrations, 


among which some beautiful plates of coins 
and vases are especially conspicuous. The 
alterations are equally extensive. A few 
articles (e.g. on Dress and Coinage) have been 
rewritten in a compendious form, and the 
results of recent discoveries have been in- 
cluded. Thus the statements of 'A6. zoAvreta, 
which appeared only a few weeks before the 
larger edition was published, are incorpor- 
ated in the text: Mr. Middleton’s opinions 
on Roman architecture and topography are 
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frequently referred to: the inscription 
which describes the Ludi Saeculares of B.c. 
17 is noticed: Mr. Torr’s learning on ships 
and Mr. F. Davis’s on pumps are intro- 
duced. There was much to do in this 
direction, for the larger work was published 
in 1891 and the first volume of it was begun 
quite ten years earlier. The most striking 
alteration, however, will not be universally 
approved. In many cases articles on allied 
subjects are now collected together under 
one heading, e.g. Architecture, Games, G'reek 
Law, Roman Law. This was doubtless con- 
venient to the experts who assisted the 
editor, but it frequently involves some in- 
convenience to students in using the book. 
As a rule, one turns to the Dictionary of 
Antiquities for explanation of a term that 
occurs in a passage of one’s reading, and the 
continual cross-references that the new 
arrangement involves, as well as the search- 
ing of small print to find an imbedded 
article, will often cause annoyance. The 


more so as the cross-references are not 
always exact: for instance, under Manum, 
conventio in we are referred to Matrimonium, 
but there are two articles on matrimonium, 
one in the text, in which conventio in manum 
is not mentioned at all, and one in the ap- 
pendix on Roman law, in which the phrase 
is explained. Similarly, under Adoptio 
(Greek) we are referred to the appendix on 
Greek law, but the article there is headed 
ciarroinots. This defect is, however, largely 
remedied by the excellent indices. If the 
reader will turn to these first, he will often 
save himself a good deal of trouble. The 
present reviewer, for his own part, is bound 
to say that he could think of no subject 
(except the topography of Athens and 
Rome) of which he did not, after due 
search, find some notice, and generally a 
useful notice, somewhere in the dictionary. 
On the whole, it is an excellent book and 
well worth a guinea. 
J. G. 


BRUGMANN’S VERGLEICHENDE GRAMMATIEZ (ED. IL). 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
v. K. Bruemann, 2nd ed. VolumeI. 1897. 
pp. xlvii. 1098. Two parts. Mk. 28. 


Tue progress of Indo-European Philology, to 
use the name with that limitation which is 
now familiar in English, is strikingly ex- 
pressed in the growth of the standard 


manuals. The third edition of August 
Schleicher’s compendium which appeared in 
1871 could embrace both phonology and mor- 
phology within the compass of 829 pages : 
the first edition of Prof. Brugmann’s Grun- 
driss, 1886—1893, required 568 pages for 
the phonology, 1438 for the morphology, 
232 for the indices. In the second edition 
the phonology with its indices alone requires 
1098. That the author should have been 
able to keep such perfect control over so 
great an increase in his materials may well 
excite admiration, though it is no surprise 
to those that were acquainted with his pre- 
vious work. To say that the new work 
(for such it undoubtedly is) is a model of 
order, lucidity, and succinctness, is only 
another way of saying that the name of 
Karl Brugmann appears upon the title page. 

Amongst the numerous improvements, the 
one at first sight most noticeable is the sys- 
tematic treatment of Albanian, avery interest- 


ing language only occasionally mentioned in 
the first edition. In importance, however, 
this weleome accession to our knowledge 
must yield to the more scientific treatment of 
vocal phonetics (Laut-physiologie). Here 
was undoubtedly the weakest spot of 
the first edition, and the present marks 
a most substantial advance. The accounts 
given of the physiological production of 
sounds are clear, and in general as accurate 
as they need be; but here and _ there 
are indications that the writer is still not 
quite at home in this rather special field of 
linguistics. I may instance the distinction 
between ‘long’ and ‘ doubled’ consonants, 
n. 1 on p. 48, where it is said that the latter 
show ‘ discontinuity of expiration.’ This is 
no doubt true of doubled stops (explosives) 
as in rat-to, but only because they are stops : 
it is not true of liquids, nasals and sibilants. 
On p. 48 the English pronunciation of possible 
is given as pusbl, that of practical as precktkl, 
where s, ¢ denote these consonants func- 
tioning as vowels. Not only are these not 
the current sounds of the English words, but 
the second one is physiologically a figment. 
While of course, I should not venture to 
dispute a definite statement of Prof. Brug- 
mann upon the pronunciation of German, I 
should like to ask him whether his country- 
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men do generally pronounce raubte as raupte 
(p. 58), and not rather as raubpte, that is to 
say, with the first part of the stop (the dm- 
plosion) voiced, and the second half (the ea- 
plosion) breathed. Such a partial voicing 
of consonants undoubtedly occurs in English 
(as [ have pointed out in a brief note in the 
Modern Quarterly for Language and Litera- 
ture, 1898, p. 132), and may easily be over- 
looked. It is perhaps easier to recognize 
where s precedes the stop: Gk. AésaPos 
(inserr.) means AészBos. I should like again 
to have a more definite statement than 
Brugmann (following Sievers) gives about 
the pronunciation of the ch in ach, buch. Is 
the ch the same in both, as they appear 
to say, or is the rounding of the lips for the 
w in buch carried on into the final sound as 
other observers have maintained? This 
continuation of the rounding is of consider- 
able importance, as it is the first stage of 
labialism. The least satisfactory portion of 
this section of the book is that which deals 
with the vowels (§ 40). The division of these 
into ‘(1) the indifferent vowel in which, apart 
from a backward movement of the root of the 
tongue towards the epiglottis, the tongue’s 
back remains in its natural position, 
(2) vowels in which the hinder part of the 
tongue is approximated to the hard palate : 


d, é, ti, , (3) vowels in which the hinder part of 
the tongue is approximated to the velum’ is 


not a scientific one. The only scientific 
analysis of the vowels is that of Bell, since 
somewhat modified and improved by Sweet. 
Its merits are clearly recognized by Sievers 
Phonetik, § 11, and the criticisms which he 
makes upon it do not touch essentials, e.g. 
that the German i is not provided for by 
the scheme. ‘An die Stelle des y’ [Fr. win 
lune] ‘ gehirt es nicht weil es anden Zungen- 
stellung hat und die ihm nach der Zungen- 
stellung gebiihrende stellung ist bereits 
durch [Swedish in der Tabelle occu- 
piert und wollte man es dahin versetzen so 
fiele wiederum das @ aus’ (3 ed. p. 99). 
Sievers’ statement of the pronunciation of 
the German di, as known to him, must of 
course be accepted; but his argument is 
faulty, as it assumes without warrant that 
the position of the tongue in the German ii 
and the Swedish 6 is not the same. The ener- 
getic rounding of the lips referred to on 
p. 97 may be quite easily represented by the 
use of a diacritic. Bell’s system is the 
only one that classifies vowels according to 
their articulation and avoids the misleading 
associations of sound, the influence of which 
we may trace in the same section (40), 
where close e and open ¢ are defined as differ- 


ing by their nearness to 7 and a respectively, 
and similarly clese 0 and open o by their 
nearness to w and a respectively ; whereas 
closeness and openness are differentiae that 
apply to every vowel, as may be seen from 
this simple consideration that they repre- 
sent a difference in the shape of the tongue, 
[ may observe in passing that it is much to 
be regretted that Dr. Sweet has not re 
published his Handbook of Phonetics, which 
has long been out of print, and that con- 
sequently there is now no recent authori- 
ative English manual on the subject ; for the 
same writer’s excellent Primer of Phonetics, 
which Brugmann cites, does not profess to 
be exhaustive. 

The most striking novelty in connexion 
with the presentation of Indo-European 
sound-change is the abandonment of the 
celebrated vowel-schemes. Those who like 
myself have watched the marvellous though 
fruitless ingenuity which has been expended 
for many years upon the endeavour to reduce 
the variations of the Indo-European vocal- 
ism to a uniform and mechanical system 
will not be sorry that facts have at last 
proved the victors of theories and that 
the vowel changes of roots and suffixes are 
now recorded in their natural multiplicity. 
A special mention should be made of the 
much fuller and more thorough treatment of 
the phenomena of Dissimilation, for which 
Grammont’s excellent monograph ‘ La dis- 
similation consonantique dans les langues 
indo-Européennes et dans les langues 
romanes’ (Dijon, 1895) has been largely 
drawn upon. The improvement in the 
treatment of Metathesis is almost as sub- 
stantial, while in the distinction of allegro- 
formen and lento-formen an important ground 
of variation in language is for the first time 
enshrined in the standard nomenclature. It 
is the varying rapidity of the enunciation 
which produces doublets like ca/dus (an 
allegro-form) and calidus (a lentoform). A 
familiar example from English may be 
seen in often, pronounced oft’n, or even 
of-ten, in speeches and sermons, but of’n in 
ordinary conversation, Accent has now 
allotted to it fifty pages in place of thirty, 
but this more extended treatment only 
(alas !) reveals the poverty of our knowledge 
on the subject. The delimitation of the 
musical or pitch accent and the expiratory 
or stress accent is still hardly begun, and it 
seems to me that much more drastic methods 
are required before any real advance is 
possible. And first we must get rid of the 
misleading associations which still hang 
about the name. It should be clearly recog- 
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nized in practice that differences of pitch 
have nothing necessarily to do with differ- 
ences in stress; and so, not only that, as 
Brugmann says, § 1037, musical and ex- 
piratory accents stood side by side in Indo- 
European times, but that there is nothing to 
show that they were not absolutely in- 
dependent. An independent but unrecog- 
nized stress accent would account for a good 
many anomalies, and its postulation would 
remove a paradox. It is hardly credible, 
for example, that stress in ancient Greek 
was perfectly level, though the attempts 
hitherto made to trace its variation have 
not been very successful. Its limited 
influence on Greek phonology may well be 
due to the dominance of the pitch accent, 
which subsequently attracted it and was 
then absorbed in it. Here there was 
a real revolution, as is acknowledged 
by all but the prejudiced ; a stress accent, 
whencesoever derived, overthrew the pitch 
accent. The case of Latin is more difficult. 
It is the fashion now to disparage the 
evidence of the ‘grammarians’ who vouch 
for a pitch accent ; and their express state- 
ments are said to be mechanical reproduc- 
tions of Greek terminology. Hence even the 
circumflex, for which we have the evidence 
(and, if contemporary evidence is to be 
taken into account at all, what better can 
we have ?) of Cicero or. § 58 and Vitruvius 
Arch. v. 4 21, is discredited by many most 
competent enquirers, and it is not mentioned 
by Brugmann, who, however, is so far from 
holding extreme views that he expressly 
recognizes the musical accent as still alive 
in classical times, ‘die damals jedenfalls 
ganz nicht fehlende musikalische Ton-bewe- 
gung’ p. 975 n. It may be mentioned that 
astatement of these grammarians which has 
been challenged more than once, viz. that 
que threw an accent on to a preceding short 
syllable, is confirmed by the lengthening of 
that syllable in Christian verse writers ; see 
L. Mueller de ve metrica® pp. 382, 443, who, 
however, perversely attributes this mark of 
popular pronunciation to the teaching of the 
grammarians. It is no doubt true, as 
Brugmann points out, that the fact that the 
Greek and Latin accentuations were both 
moving towards the same goal of stress 


1 Mr. Lindsay (Lat. Lang. p. 155) seems to me to 
misconceive the importance of this passage. It is, 
no doubt based on some passage in the works of the 
Greek musician Aristoxenus ; but its importance lies 
in the fact that in order to illustrate a continuous 
rise and fall of musical pitch in the same syllable 
(that is the ancient Greek circumflex) Vitruvius 
chooses Latin words, and these are words which inde- 
pendent evidence assures us were circumflexed. 
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would operate to create confusion ; but that 
he is right in refusing to disregard the 
explicit testimony of responsible writers | 
have no manner of doubt. It must be added 
that the question is put in a new light by 
the recognition of allegro-forms. These will 
be produced whether the accent is pitch or 
stress; and if rapid speaking shortens a 
word, the qualitative predominance of the 
musical accent is just as efficient a pro- 
tection to its proper syllable as is the quanti- 
tative predominance of the stress accent, 
while once let a shorter form be established, 
the longer or /ento-form has little chance in 
the struggle. Accordingly, it is obvious 
that in words of common use the argument 
from phonetic loss requires some discounting. 

The systematic treatment of sound 
changes under its various heads has received 
so many additions in this edition that it 
seems almost ungrateful to ask for more ; 
but I confess I should have liked to see 
a section upon Aspiration and its loss. The 
lost or intrusive / is a frequent phenomenon 
in Greek and other languages, and it would 
have been interesting to know Prof. Brug- 
mann’s present explanation of the spiritus 
asper in éo7epos, éoria and the like (which, it 
may be remembered, led H. D. Darbishire to 
draw a very ingenious parallel between the 
Greek and Armenian representation of 
Indo-European consonantal x). I wonder 
whether he still approves of Baunack’s arti- 
ficial explanation that the nouns have 
gathered their aspirate from the nom. of the 
masc, and fem. article. 

The ‘spirant j’ which still appears among 
Indo-European sounds seems to me to rest 
on a very precarious foundation. Phonetic- 
ally it would seem to differ from the semi- 
vowel 7 (Eng. y) only by its more energetic 
articulation. Sievers indeed says that it 
must be carefully distinguished from 4, as 
also spirant w from w; his criterion, how- 
ever, appears to be only its ‘stiirkere Engen- 
bildung,’ whereas spirant w (= bilabial v, the 
w of Central and South Germany and the b of 
Spain) differs in other respects, e.g. capacity 


.of being prolonged, from the semivowel » 


(Eng. w). The difference then between 
this ‘7,’ the voiced sound corresponding to 
the breathed ch in Ger. ‘ich, and 4 seems 
too slight to warrant us in giving them both 
a place in the same Indo-European language. 
Sievers, too, it should be noted, assigns the 
sounds to different German dialects (p. 
125). The few words for which this 7 is pos- 
tulated may be otherwise explained, viz. by 
assuming for fvyov, ete., an initial 
d, which perished in all languages but Greek 
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where £=&. It might be urged against this 
that Sanskrit retains original di in dydiis and 
ought therefore to give dyugdm not yugdm. 
The answer to this is that the roots dyw and 
div (diw) were recognized equivalents and 
that diw preserved the d for dyu. The forms 
of the declension of dydis (which I take from 
Brugmann himself, vol. ii. p. 451) are 
enough to show this, e.g. Ace. dytm, 
diyum, divam, loc. g. dydvi, divi, Instr. 
pl. dyibhis. 

The previous explanation of the changes 
of the aspirated explosives in Italic has 
been improved by the omission of the 
unnecessary intermediate stage of the affri- 
catae ; but still I cannot think it adequate. 
Their different treatment in Latin, when 
initial (f, h), and medial or protected by 
voiced consonants (4, d, g), resists the hypo- 
thesis that in Italic they were all voiceless 
spirants. If, for example, BH became bi- 
labial f (f in Ger. pfropf) both initially 
and medially, why did it move as far as 6 
when it was medial while not stirring when 
initial? Why should the medial breathed 
spirant have become a voiced explosive, 
while the initial breathed fricative did not 
even change to a breathed explosive ? 
Further I can see no reason why an origin- 
ally voiced aspirate should have passed in 
the middle of a word, where in most cases it 
would be protected by neighbouring voiced 
sounds, into a breathed fricative. It seems 
to me simpler to suppose that in the 
parent Italic initial aspirates had become 
breathed spirants, and medial the corre- 
sponding voiced spirants: and that later these 
voiced spirants became for the most part 
voiced explosives (6 d, and in a majority of 
of cases g) in Latin, while in Oscan-Umbrian 
the voiced and breathed spirants fell to- 
gether. In our present darkness as to the 
history of so much in these dialects it would 
be dangerous to be more precise ; but that 
an Oscan-Umbrian F might long represent a 
voiced v (Eng. /) medially as well as a 
breathed / initially will be readily conceded 
by all who have examined the evidence of 
alphabets : a very similar case is the English 
th (8 in this, p in thin). Prof. Brugmann 
appears to feel still less difficulty than he 
did in the first edition (p. 285, § 370) in the 
connexion of facto and con-do, from root 
DHE ‘put’ ‘set.’ I confess that I have 
never seen any explanation which removes 
the difficulties I raised long ago in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society 
(London, 1880-1), which were acknow- 
ledged by Osthoff in-his History of the 
Perfect and were only reinforced by the 


results of the independent investigations of 
Thielmann (d. verbum dare im Lat. 1882). 
Certainly they are not met by saying that 
the aspirate in condere and similar com- 
pounds is ‘medial.’ That this is no ex- 
planation is proved by the evidence adduced 
by Thielmann to show that the do offers the 
same sense of the root as its compounds. 
Was the preposition indistinguishably 
merged with the verb in remote prehistoric 
times and the compounds then soon reas- 
sociated with another verb dare ‘ to give’ root 
DO? This is very hard to believe. And 
what ground is there for believing that the 
bond between their members was specially 
close in these compounds? None of them 
has travelled from the sense of facio as 
far as inficio has; it cannot be claimed 
that any of them is older than the com- 
pounds of fut, ferri, or fari which pre- 
sent no corresponding anomaly. There 
are, it would appear, only two possible 
explanations ; to assume that in sense and 
form the two roots DO and DHE were very 
early confused (this receives some support 
from the Sanskrit) or to assume that the 
change began with the perfect and spread to 
the other parts of the verb and that it was 
due to a regressive assimilation like that 
which is recognized in barba (fr. farba) coquo 
(fr. pequo), quinque (fr. penque). 

The varying treatment of ¢ (or d) + ¢ in 
Latin is left obscure. Accepting ¢* (i.e. tst) 
as our starting-point, the easiest route ap- 
pears to be via metathesis and assimilation : 
thus wid-tos, uits-tos, wittsos, wissos, wisos. In 
pedet-stri-s the phonetic conditions did not 
permit the metathesis of the second ¢ which 
would have produced pedettsris, with an un- 
pronounceable group; while in est, estwr, 
estum (also esum) the effect of ‘System- 
zwang’ is apparent. 

The phonetic relations of oo (rr) and ¢ 
require further investigation: their repre- 
sentation in O. Lat., as # and ss respectively, 
is important. We need more light on the 
history of «, 7, and 0, w. Blass’s account 
involves more than one marvel. Wacker- 
nagel’s derivation of igitur (p. 876 al.) can 
hardly be regarded as substantiated ; it takes 
too little account of the history of the world, 
and the change of meaning is improbable. 
There is apparently not a shred of evidence 
that wemens (p. 679) was pronounced as a 
trisyllable ; a couple of late instances, from 
verse writers under the Empire, quoted by 
L. Mueller de ve metr. of course do not 
count. Besides, what would wehe-mens 
mean! It would be a monstrous compound. 
Vemens on the other hand like wecors, is 
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perfectly intelligible. No doubt the spelling is 
strange, but not stranger than that of Ahala, 
for which we have contemporary evidence 
for the Ciceronian age, that it was written 
Ahala (so on a coin of B.c. 58) and pronounced 
Ala. Cie. orator 152; cf. Plutarch, Brut. 1, 
and Haala, Hala spellings in the chrono- 
graphus of a.p. 354. Nartis, Nahartis is 
another example ; see Lindsay op. cit. p. 54. 
h, it is well-known, was used to denote 
vowel length in both Umbrian and German. 
mihi, nihil stand on a different footing. As 
the late spellings michi, nichil show, the h 
was really alive. Sed manum de tabula! 

In the foregoing, I have, as is natural, 
confined myself to comments on those parts 
of this comprehensive work which are of 
more particular interest to readers of the 
Classical Review ; so that it is only fair to 
add that those who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with what is known of the other lan- 
guages of the I.-E. group will obtain ample 
satisfaction. 

To eulogise the high merits of Prof. Brug- 


Antike Himmelsbilder, von Grorc THIELE. 
Mit 7 Tafeln und 72 in den Text 
gedruckten Abbildungen. (Berlin : Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1898.) 20 M. 


Tuis is a work of amazing erudition, which 
conducts the reader with equal assurance 
into the darkest mazes of Babylonian 
tablets, medieval art, and modern German 
periodicals. The author’s judgment is not 
quite infallible, and possibly there may be 
people bold enough, and learned enough, to 
criticise some of his decisions respecting 
artistic style and medieval clothing, to 
which the present reviewer can only bow 
respectfully. But there can be very few of 
us who will not have much to learn from 
his pages, and certainly none who will not 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the 
splendid illustrations with which they are 
crowded. 

Mr. Thiele scorns to begin anywhere but 
at the very beginning of any subject. 
Having to deal with pictures of the Greek 
constellations, he devotes his earlier chapters 
to the question of the origin of the con- 
stellations themselves. Here, as every- 
where, his information is accurate and 
complete ; but his speculations—and here 
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mann’s work at this time of day would be 
superfluous, indeed might almost seem gra- 
tuitous. As a gauge of Indo-European 
philology, this book presents two very wel- 
come features, an almost total disappearance 
of that tendency to operate with symbols or 
abstractions instead of sounds which has 
sterilised a good deal of recent investigation, 
and a more severe attitude towards mere 
speculation. The fabric of Indo-European 
phonology, which Brugmann himself has 
done not a little to rear, is now firmly 
based ; in all the principles and in most of 
its details, it is unlikely that there will be 
any considerable change. Future advances 
will have to be won in a different field of 
inquiry, one to which Brugmann has him- 
self made a model contribution in the mono- 
graph on the Begriff der Totalitat and which 
has lately been brought before the popular 
imagination by Prof. Bréal’s very noteworthy 
book on Sémantique, I mean, of course, the 
Science of Meaning. 


speculation is inevitable—do not always 
appear to me judicious. Indeed, throughout 
his book, Mr. Thiele, like many other 
scholars, seems not quite fully to realise 
that the aspect of the stars in the heavens 
is, even to astronomers, more important 
than their appearance on the globe. His 
view that the early Greeks at first noted 
and named only those constellations which, 
as guides or as heralds of the seasons, they 
found useful is, I think, deprived of 
whatever probability it might have 
possessed by modern anthropological re- 
searches. We know, for instance, that the 
Australians, who had neither cattle nor 
crops, and whose seasons were irregular in 
the extreme, had names for, and stories 
about, any number of stars beyond the few 
that can have been of practical use to 
them. Indeed—to come to a point on which 
agree most fully with Mr. Thiele—the chief 
reason for not believing that the Pleiades 
meant the sailing-stars, and the Hyades the 
rainy stars, is the impossibility of supposing 
that these groups could have gone without 
names until the comparatively recent age 
when such titles became applicable. Mr. 
Thiele himself, who writes as though he 
supposed the polestar to have been always 
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in the Little Bear, is apt to forget the 
changes in the look of the sky produced by 
the precession of the equinoxes. His theory 
that the Hydra got its name from its 
constant proximity to the Ocean-stream is 
sufficiently refuted by the considerations 
that the brightest star in that group was 
actually north of the equator in Homer’s 
time, and that below its most southerly 
parts a Greek sailor could see the whole of 
the Centaur. 

I venture also to think that Mr. Thiele, 
though he has here the support of Ideler, is 
quite wrong in his theory that the Greeks 
alone gave names to large groups of stars, 
the Orientals only to small groups or single 
stars. The latter contention may indeed be 
refuted out of Ideler himself, without going 
further. As to the former, I am convinced 
that there is abundant reason for believing 
that several Greek names, which now 
denote many stars, before scientific astro- 
nomy began denoted only a few. 

To me no chapter in the book is more 
interesting than that on the ‘ Introduction 
of the Zodiac,’ which involves the discussion 
of the Babylonian records translated by 
Epping and Strassmaier. Mr. Thiele points 


out the absurdity of supposing that tablets 
of 100 B.c., dated by the years of a Greek 
dynasty, contain the astronomy of the pre- 


Hellenic Chaldaeans. And when he pro- 
ceeds to examine the fantastic explanations 
given by certain Assyriologists of older 
inscriptions, especially those on the Baby- 
lonian boundary-stones, one knows not 
whether most to admire his good sense or 
his courtesy. I may perhaps observe that, 
whatever the zodiacal names in the Arsacid 
tablets mean, and whatever they may have 
originally denoted, they are certainly older 
than the Greek period, as they appear in the 
Cambyses tablet of 522 B.c., translated by 
Epping in vol. v. of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie. Mr. Thiele ascribes the in- 
vention of all the zodiacal figures, and 
apparently all the names, to the Greeks 
themselves, with the exceptions of Capricorn 
and Sagittarius, the figures of which are, in 
the first case certainly, and in the second 
probably, to be found on _ Babylonian 
cylinders or other monuments. These he 
believes to have been Babylonian symbols 
of the gods presiding over the months 
which they represent, and apparently not 
constellations. The odd point is that the 
pseudo-Eratosthenes, author of the Cataster- 
isms, seems to have had before him two 
figures differing widely from those to be 
seen either in Greek or Babylonian art. I 


cannot but think that this little book, 
despite its dubious origin and small intrinsie 
merit, is for archaeological purposes worthy 
of more attention than Mr. Thiele accords 
it. 

Mr. Thiele has a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the types of Atlas in Greek art, 
showing how the archaic upholder of the 
sky became the suffering Titan bearing the 
weight of the celestial globe, the very con- 
ception of which must have been strange to 
the first framers of the legend. A consider- 
able part of his book is taken up with an 
attempt to show that the celebrated Farnese 
globe, borne on the shoulders of an Atlas- 
statue now at Naples, is a representation— 
of course for ornamental purposes only—of 
the globe as designed by Hipparchus. Jn a 
general way this no doubt is true, as it 
would to some extent be even of a modern 
globe ; for several remarks of Ptolemy show 
plainly that the figures as they came down 
to him were mainly as Hipparchus left 
them, and his own alterations were prob- 
ably not many. In the sense intended by 
Mr. Thiele I think it is not true. With all 
respect for his arguments drawn from the 
position of the colures, tropical circles, and 
the rest, I believe—and I think that anyone 
who knows the history of the Denderah 
zodiac will agree with me—that no globe 
on which the stars themselves are not 
marked can be said to announce its own 
date within several] centuries. Were it not 
that Mr. Thiele assures us, on artistic 
grounds, that it is not later than the age of 
Hadrian, I see no reason why the Farnese 
globe should not be later than Ptolemy. 
That the original of which it is, as he says, 
a copy, was not as old as the age of 
Hipparchus is the natural conclusion from 
finding on it the Balance and the Southern 
Crown, of which the former probably, and 
the latter almost certainly, would not have 
been on his globe. Of course they may, as 
Mr. Thiele says, have been put in by the 
Roman copyist; but what real reason is 
there for thinking that they were? Mr. 
Thiele says that a kind of stand on which 
the Cup rests is the right-angled triangle 
under that constellation mentioned only by 
Hipparchus iii. 1, 7. But this is a pure 
misunderstanding of Hipparchus, who here, 
as often, was speaking of stars, not figures, 
and had not the remotest intention of 
implying that this triangle was a recognised 
asterism. Again Mr. Thiele points out that 
neither in Hipparchus nor on the Farnese 
globe is the Little Horse to be found. But 
in the first place, no more are the Triangle 
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and the Arrow, which Hipparchus does 
mention, to be found on the globe, and 
secondly the asterism of Equuleus is called 
by Geminus zpotopy Kal’ 
which is naturally taken to mean that 
Hipparchus himself introduced it. It is 
surely a great mistake to treat the one 
book of Hipparchus that we possess, con- 
sidered by Mr. Thiele himself a youthful 
work, as if it must needs describe exactly 
the globe which the great astronomer left 
to posterity. In that book Hipparchus 
places the star 7 Piscium in the forefoot of 
the Ram, and a glance at the Farnese globe 
will show that, as the Ram is there drawn, 
its foot cannot possibly come near this star. 
I do not myself attach any weight to this 
argument, which, on Mr. Thiele’s assump- 
tion, ought to prove decisively that the 
globe is not that of Hipparchus; as it 
seems to me that no one is more likely than 
Hipparchus himself to have made the 
change. For in his time, though not in 
Ptolemy’s, this star was still to the west of 
the equinoctial point, and therefore in the 
sign of Pisces. In discussing the shape of 
the Ram, at p. 70, Mr. Thiele has fallen 
into a curious error. The effect of pre- 
cession, in setting the equinoctial points 
further westwards, is of course to make the 
stars themselves move to the east, and not, 
as he there supposes, to the west. 

The chapter on ‘the influence of the 
globes upon literature ’ is interesting, though 
one is inclined to suggest that even literary 
men may here and there have known more 
of the stars in the sky and less of the stars 
on the globe than Mr. Thiele supposes. 
From his chapter. on the types of the 
zodiacal figures as they appear in art—it 
must be remembered that not one celestial 
globe made for scientific purposes has come 
down to us—we are reminded how late in 
date these representations are, nearly all of 
them indeed from the Roman period, while 
Mr. Thiele ascribes even the celebrated 
picture-calendar from Athens, of which he 
gives an excellent representation and ex- 
planation, to the first century after Christ. 
And all this tends to confirm his view that 
the symbolism and mystery which have 
associated themselves with the signs of the 
zodiac are of comparatively recent origin. 
I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Thiele 
in thinking that the sign of Libra was not 
introduced into the zodiac till the first 
century before Christ. Had that been so, 
it seems impossible that the astrological 
authorities whom Manilius consulted should 
already have had so much to say about its 
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qualities. Indeed it is difficult to see how 
astrology could have done without Libra ; 
for even an astrologer must have been 
puzzled to show cause why a man born 
under the Scorpion’s Claws should have a 
totally different destiny from one born 
under the Scorpion. I therefore see no 
reason why the isolated mention of it in 
Hipparchus should be pronounced the in- 
terpolation of a copyist. I do not mean to 
say that I think it was drawn on his globe 
as a constellation; but then it does not 
seem to have been drawn even on Ptolemy’s. 

So far Mr. Thiele has been dealing with 
material more or less familiar to scholars, 
but the later part of his book takes us into 
fields peculiarly his own. He undertakes 
to convince us that in numerous medieval 
manuscripts, and doubtless in many as yet 
unknown even to himself, there are to be 
found pictures which, although drawn by 
medieval artists, are so clearly derived 
from ancient models as to enable us even 
now to understand what an illustrated book 
of the old world was like. Among these 
manuscripts are to be found several of as- 
tronomical works, not indeed of Aratus 
himself, but of his Latin translators and the 
Latin commentaries. The most important 
of these is the Leyden Germanicus, which 
Mr. Thiele assigns to the ninth century, 
while he believes the original pictures to 
have been produced as early as the fourth. 
As the engravings in the 1600 edition of 
Grotius are derived from the copies, the 
longevity of these little known illustrations 
would be remarkable. But so far as one 
can judge from Mr. Thiele’s plates, to which 
he supplies a careful commentary, they must 
fully have deserved it. His reasons for 
believing them to represent an antique 
original are fully stated. They are based 
on peculiarities alike in the figures, the 
clothing, and the colouring; and will, it is 
to be hoped, receive the attention they 
deserve from those qualified to appreciate 
them. 

Though Mr. Thiele’s conjecture that the 
‘Catasterisms’ of the pseudo-Eratosthenes 
was an illustrated book seems very plausible, 
and some of its phrases certainly seem to 
gain in point by the supposition, I think it 
can hardly be doubted that he pushes his 
theory too far. Of the planet Mars we 
there read: ‘O rpiros "Apews. 
KaXeirar, od péyas, TO TO 
7@ Aero. The natural translation is that 
the star of Ares is similar in colour to the 
star in the Eagle, thatis to Altair. I cannot 
doubt that this is the true meaning ; for, 
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though Mars, by ancients as well as moderns, 
is compared with the so-called red stars, 
among which Altair has never been counted, 
yet in a book so full of mistakes one more 
or less of such a kind does not count for 
much. But Mr. Thiele makes the passage 
mean that the figure of Mars in the picture 
is coloured like the figure on the Eagle, 
that is Jupiter, who in the Leyden Ger- 
manicus is actually represented as riding 
upon an eagle. Why should anyone think 
it worth while to tell another the size and 
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colour of a picture before his eyes? And 
surely the important point should be that 
the planet actually is of a particular size 
and colour, not that it is painted so. 

No praise could be too high for the in- 
dustry, care, and learning conspicuous in 
every page of this book. And when one 
considers how vast and varied is the material 
handled by its author, one is astonished at 
the skill which has enabled him to say so 
much in so few words, and yet so intelligibly. 

E. J. Wess. 


NO 


Unus Et Unus.—Neither lexicons nor commen- 
tators on Martial have collected examples of this 
phrase. I can only offer a few references from two 
books published since the appearance of the princi- 
pal lexicons. I may have met with earlier authori- 
ties, but I have not recorded them. 


Mart. i. 19, 1, 2: 
si memini, fuerant tibi quattuor, Aelia, dentes : 
expulit una duos tussis et una duos. 


See Silvia, peregrinatio ad loca sancta (1887), pp. 77, 

96, 104, 107, and Dr. M. R. James, apocrypha in- 

edita (Texts and Studies, Cambr. 1893), p. 22, 1. 3. 
Jonn KE. B. Mayor. 
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So-caLLED Notae Tironianae ATTRIBUTED TO Sr. 
Cyprian.—The pages (fol. 119--120) of a MS. (No. 
131) in the Library of New College, Oxford, which 
were described in an article with this title by Mr. 
Watson in a late number of the Classical Review 
(1897, vol. xi. p. 306), contain chapter xx. of Book I. 
of Isidore’s Origines (ed. Otto), the chapter with the 
heading ‘De Notis Scripturarum.’ The ‘notae’ are 
not the Roman shorthand signs known as the ‘ notae 
Tironianae,’ but the critical symbols (onueta) used by 
the Alexandrian editors of Homer and other Greek 
authors, the 6BeAds, Anuviocxos, &c, Through Origen, 
who continued the traditions of the Alexandrian 
school of editors, the onueia passed into the Latin 
critical writings of St. Jerome. Isidore probably 
derived his knowledge of them from Probus and 
Suetonius. Some account of their use in mediaeval 
Latin MSS. will be found in Traube’s_ brilliant 
treatise on the Regula S. Benedicti (published in the 
Bavarian Academy Transactions of 1898), pp. 68-69, 
and p. 127. W. M. Linpsay. 


TES. 


Nore on Cic. ad Att. X. 18.—For the fuere in- 
JSantia of M 1 propose to read fuerunt pavracta, 
remembering Dr. Reid’s caution against the form 
Juere in Cicero. When written in Latin characters 
pavracia would be easily corrupted into the present 
reading, and moreover it gives the precise sense re- 
quired—‘ All H.’s gush and professions of friendship, 
about which I wrote to you (cl/a), have turned out 
to be cin blosser schein.’ gavyracia, both in itself 
and as a translation of species, can connote pretence 
and unreality. This is what we need here, and not, 
I think, any word like fatua (Dr. Reid) implying 
folly. W. A. GoLIcHer. 


CorRRECTION OF [Longinus] De SvBLIMIrATE 
XXXIV. 1.—The thirty-fourth chapter of the treatise 
mepi Hous, which passes under the name of Longinus, 
begins with the sentence ef 8 wh 
Kplvoiro Ta KaropOduara, dy Kal 
‘Trepiins TG mpoéxot AnuogGévovs, explained in 
the sequel as follows: €or: yap abrod moAupwrdrepos Kai 
mAelous aperas nal oxeddvitmaxpos ev ws 
mevrabros K.7.A. That the spaced words are corrupt 
is assumed by all the best critics of the treatise, and 
&Ande? is generally changed to peyéGe with Pearce. 
The sense obtained is not unsatisfactory; but the 
change is too violent a one to be aceepted. It is 
that is corrupt. and the abbreviation of 
&ptOuds (figured in Maunde Thompson’s Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 96) are elsewhere 
confused as in Hudem. Eth, 1248> 29, where apidug 
has been restored for dpe by Dr. Jackson, Journal 
of Philology, vol, 26, p. 157. 3.2. P; 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


scribed and figured in Mr. Walters’ forth- 


THREE GREEK BRONZES. 


Tue British Museum has recently acquired 
three archaic Greek bronzes of more than 
usual interest. They will doubtless be de- 


coming Catalogue ; but meantime some 
account of them may be of service. 
The first is a crescent-shaped plate from a 


large fibula of Boeotian type belonging to 
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the geometrical period. It bears a design in 
incised lines consisting of a central rosette 
flanked by two compartments. That on the 
r. is much mutilated, but preserves traces of 
a horse with ornamental trappings: the 
blank spaces are filled up with birds as e.g. 
in Dar.-Sagl. Dict. Ant. IT. ii. 1105, fig. 2982. 
That on the 1. shows the contest between 
Herakles and the Lernaean Hydra, and is 
important as being the first example of a 
mythological design found on geometrical 
ware. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. I. ii. 
2198 divides archaic representations of this 
exploit into two groups, according as they 
depict the beginning of the fight when 
Jolaos was merely an interested spectator, 
or a later moment when he had been called 
in to help the hero, A familiar example of 
the former is the poros pediment-relief on 
the Athenian Akropolis. The latter is best 
known from b.f. and early r.f. vases. The 
new fibula is of the second class. Herakles 
advances to the r., wearing tunic and scab- 
bard. He holds in his r, hand a sword, the 
hilt of which, like some Mycenaean speci- 
mens, has a hemispherical pommel, and with 
his 1, seizes the Hydra at the point where 
its thick serpentine body branches into six 
snaky necks and heads. Lower down, to- 
wards the tail, another man—presumably 
Iolaos—attacks the monster with a weapon, 
which I take to be a jagged sickle, though, 
such is the sketchiness of the drawing, it 
may perhaps have been intended for a fire- 
brand : both weapons can be paralleled from 
the vase-paintings of the subject, see Roscher 
Tew, lic. A gigantic crab, coming to the 
help of the Hydra, is about to fasten on 
Herakles’ r. foot (Apollod. Bibl. ii. 5, 2 
ddxvwv tov In the field are birds and 
fish, creatures appropriate to the marsh of 
Lerna, but probably introduced here as mere 
stop-gaps. 

A second fibula of similar make has to 
the 1. of its rosette a ship, which exhibits at 
least two noticeable features. The mast- 
head carries a large lantern (ep. Torr, An- 
cient Ships, p. 99). And the steersman is 
working a big steering-oar with the instep 
of his foot. Mr. Murray draws attention 
to the supposed but questionable connexion 
between zyddadvov and zovs, and suggests 
that in Bacch. xiv. 10, zap xetpos rac], 
the strange expression zap xeypos may have 
been used to differentiate hand-steering from 
foot-steering. It is notorious that fishermen 
in the Mediterranean may still be seen row- 
ing with their feet. And our own bargees 
get a purchase on the tiller in the same 
fashion. A very similar ship, also carrying 


a lantern aloft and a large steering-paddle 
astern, was found on a bronze diadem of 
geometrical style and published in the Annali 
d. Inst. 1880, pl. G, ep. De Ridder, Cat. of 
Bronzes belonging to the Arch. Soc. of Athens, 
Paris 1894, No. 308. It may be observed 
that the lines of these little vessels are of 
exquisite curvature and grace. 

Lastly, an inscribed déoxos formerly owned 
by Count Tyszkiewicz has been secured for 
the national collection. It is a circular plate 
of hammered bronze, 5 millim. thick and 162 
millim. in diameter. The inscription, which 
is at present our main source of information 
with regard to the Kephallenian alphabet, 
is retrograde and turns in an irregular spiral 
towards the centre of the dise— 


MOMWY BA 
MACIO 
MYA 


It was originally published in the Revue 
Archéologique, 1891, Pt. ii., p. 45 ff., Pl. 
xviii., by W. Frihner, who deciphered it as 
follows: dveOnxe Aifos Qovpow 
peyddovo | xaAxeov Kedad(A)avas pe- 
yavpous. Exotra, he thought, was a mus- 
cular Doric maiden who had proved more 
than a match for the high-souled Kephalle- 
nians in some local sports! But, apart from 
the intrinsic improbability of the case, the 
first word can only be read as ’Eédérpa if we 
take the fifth and sixth letters to be 4_L not 
Q|; and this—as a careful examination of 
the bronze itself will show—is inadmissible : 
the extra strokes below Q| are apparently 
due to a false start, to say nothing of the 
supposed | being upside down. Blass in 
the Jahrb. f. Philologie, cxliii. p. 588 f., 
relying perhaps on an inaccurate transcript 
of the legend such as that in Jnserr. Gr. 
Septentr. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 141, No. 649 
(which has 4 for ¥4), read the initial name 
as Eicotda or Etowida, a masc. nom. with 
omission of final -s. That -s has been 
omitted is indeed highly probable. The 
dropping of this letter at the end of a word, 
not only when the next word begins with 
ot, oh (Meisterhans, Gram. d. Att. Inschr.* 
p. 69 f.), or with a vowel (Reinach, Lpigraphie 
grecque, p. 326, n.), but before vowels and 
consonants indifferently, is fairly frequent 
in Greek inscriptions (e.g. a Leucadian inscr. 
from Dodona in Roberts, i. 131, No. 105, 
Pur0KAcida(s) Aapodirov Aevxddios Ai ; 
a Locrian inser. from Oeanthea, ib. i. 236, 


i 
> 
forth- 
some 
rom a 
ng to 
to) 


No. 231, A 21, rot(s) “Yroxvap.diors ; an Elean 
inser., tb. i. 294, No. 297, 5, roi pavrie(s). 
kat; and the vases in Klein, Die Gr. Vas. m. 
Lneblingsinschr., p. 50, xado(s) ; 
p. 78, Aéaypo(s) adds; p. 88, Avaovxd7(s) 
p. 89, Xatpia(s) Kados; p. 99, 
otparo(s) xadds, &e.): in fact it is often 
comparable with what Havet calls ‘1’S latin 
caduc,’ which owing to imperfect pronuncia- 
tion was frequently dropped in early inscrip- 
tions (Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 108, 123, 
Stolz (Miiller, Handb. Lat. Gram., p. 316 f.). 
On the spirant o as ‘beweglicher Auslaut’ 
see further Kiihner-Blass, i. 296 ff. But, 
however that may be, the name on our quoit 
is not Etgotda(s) or Eicwda(s) but 
that is "Efoida(s). With this reading Fréhner 
well compared a Corinthian inscription 


(Roberts, i. 124, No. 90, 47), Qudoidas p’ 


where Qvdoidas, ‘he of the swollen 
eyes’ (kvAodiav), obviously denotes a personal 
peculiarity, and the name Oidas (Eustath. 
Il. p. 445, 25, alib.), which would be related 
to oidaivw as KdAyas to kadyaivw. Add Oidi- 
mous. Perhaps, then, ’Egoidas is a nickname 
formed from éf£oidaivw, the word 
would be suitable enough to a brawny 
athlete, cp. Philostrat. Zmagg. p. 882, Bpa- 
xlovas aitois Tod cis eiperiay 
évvrovov, Theocr. Jd. i. 43, of 
kat’ aixéva mavtobev ives. A well known 
instance of such a sobriquet being seriously 
adopted is IAdrwv. Another may be 
the name of an athlete inscribed on an oval 
stone that he had raised above his head with 
one hand (Roberts, i. 196, No. 167, found at 
Olympia) : this is obviously to be connected 
with BuBos, ‘big’ (Htym. Mag. 216, 56, 
Laddpwv BvBa avri rod peota wai Kal 
peydda, Hesych. BuvBa éxi trod peyadov 
tacoera, Anaxandrid. Protes. frag. 1, 5, 
BvBaxddovs, ‘monstrous fine’). But, what- 
ever be the correct explanation of the name 
*Efoidas, the man celebrated his victory in a 
Kephallenian quoit-contest by dedicating his 
quoit to the Dioscuri and inscribing on it a 
heroic couplet, which incorporates, as Froéh- 
ner pointed out, two scraps of Epic verse 
(Hom. hymn, xxxiii. 9, Avds xodpous peydAouo, 
Il. ii. 631, KegadAjvas peyabipous), and 
should therefore be transcribed Qovpovw... 


peyabipous rather than Quwpow...peyabipus 
(Inserr. Gr. Septentr. 1.c.). 
ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 
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*ATIOASIS ETENNEYS. 


THE name of ’Azdacts "Erevvevs, the cap- 
tain mentioned in the most interesting in- 
scription published by Mr. H. R. Hall in 
the June number of the Classical Review, 
p- 274, is already known as occurring in 
Greek epigraphy. 

Neroutsos Bey, in his Ancienne Alexandrie, 
p- 115, mentions an Alexandrian sepulchral 
vase bearing the following inscription :— 


PQIZTIZ 
ETENNEY= 


It belongs to the series of inscribed se- 
pulchral vases which were accidentally 
discovered in the necropolis of Khadrah 
(Eleusis) in the east of the city of Alex- 
andria. An account of the tombs found 
there, and a short description of many of 
the sepulchral vases, are given by Neroutsos 
Bey, ibid. p. 162. A certain number of these 
vases having passed into M. Feuardent’s 
collection at New York, the late Aug. C. 
Merriam published a paper on them in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, i. p. 18. 
As the inscriptions prove, these vases con- 
tained the ashes of Greeks and other 
strangers who had died at Alexandria ; for 
the most part they were apparently persons 
of some distinction. Besides other ambas- 
sadors, leaders of theoriae, and military of- 
ficers, we find amongst them Timasitheos 
from Rhodes, known also, as Mr. E. Preuner 
showed (Hermes, 1894, p. 5347), by an 
inscription from Iasos now in the British 
Museum, No. 4411; Sotion from Delphi ;? 
Theondas from Samothrake. As to the last 
named, it has not yet been remarked, as far | 
as I know, that a Theondas is men- 
tioned by Titus Livius, xlv. 5, as ‘ summus 
magistratus—regem ipsi appellant’ at Samo- 
thrake in 168 B.c., and occurs also on a coin 
of Samothrake recently published by Mr. 9 
N.B. Phardys in the Journal international 
d'archéologie numismatique, 1898, p. 258 ; it 
would be risky however to presume identity 
before particular inquiry. It is not my in- @ 


' Some improvements on the text published in the @ 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, and re- 
printed in Ch. Michel’s Recwetl d’inscriptions grecques, 
431, have been given in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeiger, @ 
1898, p. 233. 

2 Cf. U. Wilcken, Géttingische gelehrte Anzeiger, 
1895, p. 142; M. L. Strack, Rhein. Mus., 1898, 
p. 413. I have to thank Mr. H. Pomtow for kindly ] 
informing me that he considers Zwriwy KAéwvos as & 
brother of Maclwy KAéwves, named as manumissor in 
an inscription from Delphi (Wescher-Foucart, /n- 
scriptions de Delphes 159) and as living therefore in 
the first half of the second century B.c. 
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tention, in this short notice, to discuss either 
the date or the further importance of these 
interesting monuments, seeing that Mr. 
Preuner has recently promised a monograph 
on the subject. It will be sufficient to state 
that the father of Roizis from Etenna, who 
died at Alexandria, is very probably the 
captain Apoasis who was sent by Ptolemy 
IV. Philopator with Alexandros from Oro- 
anna for elephant-hunting in about 208 B.c. 
ApDoLF WILHELM. 
Athens. 


AN INSCRIPTION FROM SAMOS. 


Tae following inscription was found 
recently in the agora of the ancient town 
of Samos, in the course of a small excavation 
made to obtain stones for building purposes. 
Such excavations are permitted by the 
Samian Government, which last year refused 
Mr. Sarre’s offer to excavate the Heraion by 
imposing prohibitive terms. 

On a basis of blue marble, h. 1.44 m.,, 
w. 0.39, th., .30. The stone is complete, the 
upper surface is left rough. It cannot, of 
course, have supported a statue of any size 
—most probably it supported a plinth with 
a statue or other object of bronze of modest 
dimensions. 

Above, in letters 0.026 high, with small 
apices :— 

APIZSTOMENHE 
APISTIT*TTOY 
ATOPANOMOQN 


TQIAHMQAI 


Below, in letters 0.011 high, without 
apices :— 


ETTOIEI 


...os [My]voddpou 


The condition of the stone is such that I 
cannot read the name of the artist. The 
letters os seem to me certain, and the first 
stroke seems to be part of a K or B,so that 
KoiGos or BowWos would suit. It is certainly 
not Bénfos. The J) before | is a little 
doubtful. 

As far as I can discover this is the first 
occurrence in an inscription of the ethnic 
‘Apapaevs. The town, which is supposed 


to have been founded during the reign of 
Antiochus IV. (p.c. 175-164), was in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea. See Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 310. 
The character of the letters of this in- 
scription points to a date circa 100 B.c., that 
of the signature, as is often the case, being 
intentionally old-fashioned. The man may 
well have been a relation of Menodorus of 
Mallos (Loewy, 306, 307); but it would be 
quite unsafe to assume this, as the name is 
such a common one. 
W. R. Paton. 

CatyMmnos, Nov. 7th, 1898. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 


BerorE commencing any account of the 
excavations which have been, and are still 
being carried on, upon the site of the Roman 
town at Silchester, a few words of preface 
may not be deemed unnecessary, giving a 
short description of the situation of the 
spot, and the reasons for a resumption of 
the work of exploration begun in 1864, 
which had come to an end in 1884. 

On the sloping side of a table land, close 
to the extreme northern limits of Hamp- 
shire, about half way between the towns of 
Reading and Basingstoke, lies an area of 
a hundred acres, bounded by the remains of 
a massive wall of Roman construction 
backed by a bank of earth, and defended 
outside by a ditch of considerable width. 
The area thus encircled is in shape an 
irregular octagon. Beyond, and roughly 
parallel to the Roman wall, and at a short 
distance from it, a bank with accompanying 
fosse may be traced to the north and west. 
Possibly this, when perfect, lay all round 
the Roman area, except on the south, where, 
for some distance, the ground is low and 
marshy. The external ring of entrenchment 
is conjectured to represent the chief fortress 
of the Belgie tribe of the Atrebates, while 
the later walled enclosure of a hundred acres 
within it contained the Roman town, called 
in the Antonine Itinerary, Calleva Atrebatum. 

Roman roads whose direction is well 
known ran through the site from eas! to 
west, and from north to south, anda Roman 
amphitheatre of the kind usual in Britain 
still exists near the extreme eastern angle 
of the town, the wall at this point being 
pierced with a gate giving access to it. 
Within the mural barrier, which had four 
principal gates, east, west, north and south, 
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the space is divided into two large fields 
(with a small piece of pasture), by a com- 
paratively modern road traversing it 
obliquely from east to west. Just within 
the wall, where this road enters on the east 
side, stands an old manor house now devoted 
to farming purposes, and behind it, the 
church of the village of Silchester, the 
village itself lying a mile or more away. 
The church and manor house, together with 
some farm buildings, are the only buildings 
on the site. 

Traces of the streets or roadways of the 
ancient town had been observed even as early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. These streets 
being formed of hardened gravel, the corn 
crops grown upon the area containing them 
showed, and still show, the direction of their 
lines by stunted growth and discolouration, 
and reveal the fact that the town was divided 
into rectangular blocks of varying size. The 
guiding lines for setting out the blocks were 
the main ways between the north and south, 
and east and west gates. The traces of the 
different roadways were seen by the officers 
of the Ordnance Survey, who noted them on 
their maps of the site, and from the indi- 
cations thus laid down, the method of 
carrying forward the present excavations 
has been evolved. 

So much for the site, which from time to 
time has attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries, but toward the exploration of which 
little was attempted until the latter half of 
this century. In the year 1744 it is true, 
in some random diggings near the forwm, a 
stone was turned up with an inscription 
upon it, which had relation to a local 
divinity, the Hercules of the Segontiaci, and 
later, in 1833, a portion of a building was 
uncovered ; after this the place sunk into 
forgetfulness until 1864. In that year the 
late Rector of Strathfieldsaye, the Rev. J. 
Gerald Joyce, by the desire and at the 
suggestion of the then Duke of Wellington, 
on whose property Silchester is situated, 
began excavations on the site of the Roman 
town, which were continued through sub- 
sequent years. He examined various spots 
within the surrounding wall, and succeeded 
in finding and uncovering the foundations 
of the forum and basilica, some houses, and 
a polygonal temple. The north and south 
gates were also partially dug out, together 
with what remained of the east gate. The 
investigations were very slowly pursued 
from 1864 to 1878. In that year Mr. Joyce 
died, but the work of excavation was 
continued through the exertions of the 
present rectors of Strathfieldsaye and Sil- 


chester, and by those of Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price. A large building in the south of the 
area, and an establishment of baths were 
unearthed, with two more houses, but after 
the year 1884 further excavation entirely 
ceased, 

These explorations, as far as they had 
gone, had been by far the most important 
made as yet for the elucidation of the 
Roman period in this country, and it was 
with regret that students of that period 
saw them brought to an end. Few sites of 
Roman towns in Britain offered such 
facilities for excavation, The place was 
very easy of access, empty of buildings, 
and of the troublesome subdivisions of 
hedges, and the remains were only at a slight 
depth beneath the surface of the soil. Its 
limits also were clearly defined by the ancient 
Roman wall still to be traced throughout 
its circuit. Under these circumstances it 
was felt that a beginning had been made of 
what promised to be a considerable and 
fruitful work and that some effort should be 
attempted to carry on what had been so 
fairly begun. With this object, two members 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London,! 
brought the matter before that Society early 
in the year 1890, and so well were the 
proposals received which they then made, 
that, permission being accorded by the 
present Duke of Wellington for continuing 
the examination of the site, a committee of 
management was speedily formed, and sub- 
scriptions were obtained sufficient to enable 
the committee to begin work at Silchester 
in the month of May of the same year. 
From 1890 until the present year the work 
has been continued without break, during 
the six summer months of each year, under 
the daily personal superintendence of one 
or other of the members of the committee. 
The former practice of random digging was 
abandoned for a more systematic method. 
The division of the ancient town into 
rectangular spaces by the roadways pre- 
viously mentioned, suggested to the present 
explorers the following plan, viz. to take 
one or more of these spaces, generally 
occupying from three to five acres and 
thoroughly trench the blocks thus selected 
at intervals of twelve feet or less. Then, 
after all the foundations uncovered in the 
area taken had been planned, notes, drawings, 
and photographs made of all details, and the 
objects found carefully stored, to fill in the 
trenches again and restore the land to the 


1 The writer of the present paper and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, the Assistant-Secretary of the Society. 
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tenant from whom it had been temporarily 
rented. 

In this way it was expected that every 
building in the town, or rather the founda- 
tions of every building, for little more 
remained, would be explored, and nothing 
it contained could be overlooked. This 
plan was adopted with results to be described 
later on. Each rectangular space was 
denominated an insula, and numbered in 
the order in which it was excavated, for 
purposes of reference. (See plan of site 
showing positions of insulae). 

The excavations were not undertaken with 
the mere view (only too common a one), of 
amassing the hundred and one objects of 
various kinds which such a site was likely 
to produce. These objects it was known 
would be sure to be turned up in the course 
of the work. The intentions of the present 
explorers were, to expose and plan all that 
remained of the fabric of the Roman town, 
and to search for inscriptions in its ruins. 
With this idea therefore, when the work 
was once commenced, every architectural 
fragment, or any detail found in the build- 
ings bearing on their construction, was care- 
fully preserved, and from such fragments it 
has been possible to form deductions as to 
the elevations of some of the chief structures 
of the Roman town. The search for inscrip- 
tions on stone or metal has, at present 
however, had only slight results, but as a 
considerable portion of the general area yet 
remains unexamined, there are still chances 
of better fortune in this respect. 

The first portion of the site taken for 
operations by the committee of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund in the opening season of 
1890, was a large block, insula I., directly 
north of that containing the forum. A 
large house lay in the north-west corner of 
this block. It had already been uncovered 
and planned by Mr. Joyce in the year 1865, 
but was now re-planned with some interest- 
ing results, and drawings were made, for 
the first time, of the columns and bases from 
it. The trenching soon brought to light a 
still larger dwelling in the north-east corner 
of the insula. Both houses were built in 
courtyard form. In the first, the rooms with 
their corridors of communication lined three 
sides of a square, the fourth side being open, 
in the second, the arrangement was the 
same, except that on the south the court- 
yard was closed by a corridor communicating 
with the ranges of rooms east and west, 
which were prolonged southward as wings. 
The chambers of both houses had been floored 
With mosaic pavements, for the most part 
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of simple character, composed of tesserae 
averaging something over an inch square, 
and in the larger house, fragments of 
coloured wall plaster were turned up, show- 
ing that its different apartments had been 
decorated in the fashion common at the time. 
The buildings along the south end of this 
insula were much ruined, and from the fact 
that the modern road passed over a great 
portion of them, but little was discovered in 
this direction. 

An examination of the ruins of the west 
gate of the town was included in this year’s 
work. Only the lower portion of the walls 
remained, but they exhibited perfectly the 
plan of the gate, which was a double one 
consisting of two arches each twelve feet 
wide, bounded by small towers of slight pro- 
jection containing guard-rooms entered from 
the town side. The whole structure was 
recessed to a depth of eighteen feet in the 
wall, so that a flanking defence might be 
obtained. This gate differed from the 
north and south gates, which had single 
arches only, and were much more deeply 
recessed from the general line of the wall 
than the west gate. The east had a similar 
plan to that of the west gate, and, from 
both possessing double entrances, it may be 
inferred that the main course of traffic was 
from east to west. 

Towards the end of this season, trenches 
opened along the edge of the churchyard 
brought to light the podia of two square 
temples with the foundation walls of their 
respective cellae within them. The cella of 
the larger edifice showed a square of forty- 
two feet, with a podium seven feet high. 

In the open spaces between the houses in 
the insulae many pits were found, and also 
some wells. Most of these pits served as 
receptacles for rubbish, and from them came 
the greater part of the minor antiquities 
collected. They also served occasionally as 
latrines. The first well found was towards 
the south-east angle of insula I. 

No insula was without wells, which were 
of two different kinds. In the first, the sur- 
rounding earth was kept up by a square 
framework of boards, in the second, two 
long barrels, the lower resting on a stout 
framework, were sunk in the ground, one 
standing upon the other. 

By the end of the first season it became 
evident to the committee that some arrange- 
ment would have to be made for housing 
and exhibiting the results of the excavations. 
The matter was therefore brought before 
the Duke of Wellington, to whom, as pos- 
sessor of Silchester, all objects belong which 
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are found there. As it was not possible to 
house the antiquities on the site itself, it 
was the Duke’s desire that they should be 
preserved in its near neighbourhood, but 
there were difficulties in so doing. At this 
juncture, the municipal authorities of the 
town of Reading, only eight miles from 
Silchester, expressed their readiness to find 
room in their museum for the remains, and 
these were in consequence deposited in the 
Reading museum on permanent loan. The 
Silchester collection at Reading was thus 
founded. It has gone on increasing year by 
year, until it bids fair to be one of the 
most important collections of Romano-British 
antiquities we possess, and that for two 
reasons ; (1) that the objects it contains all 
come from the same site, and (2) that the 
architectural fragments serving to explain 
and illustrate the buildings of a Roman 
town in Britain, have here, for the first time, 
had that attention bestowed upon them 
which is their due, such fragments being 
generally regarded by the curators of our 
museums rather in the light of incumbrances 
than otherwise. 

The second season (1891) was occupied 
with the exploration of the ground im- 
mediately west of the forum insula. Two 
blocks were taken for the purpose (insw/ae 
II. and III.). The buildings in insula IT. 
were much ruined, but little remained even 
of foundations, save a small house at the 
south-west corner. The plan of this house 
showed a different type from that of the 
dwellings previously found : instead of being 
built round a courtyard, it consisted of a 
range of chambers with a corridor of com- 
munication lining one side of them. It 
should be remarked that these two types, 
viz. the house built round a courtyard, and 
the house consisting of a range of chambers 
with a corridor lining one or both sides, are 
the normal types of dwelling to be found at 
Silchester. Variations occur, but in almost 
every instance the plans of dwellings on this 
site may be referred to either one or other 
of these two types. 

But little was found in insula III. with 
the exception of a small house grouped with 
foundations which appeared to be those of a 
set of baths such as might have belonged 
to a private proprietor for letting out to the 
public. Amongst the rubbish was turned up 
a fragment of a Purbeck marble slab with 
two or three well cut letters of an inscrip- 
tion upon it. Unfortunately nothing could 
be made out from them. 

The third season (1892) opened with more 
important work than that of the previous 


one, viz. with the re-examination of the 
forum and basilica, and the uncovering of 
the land to the north and south of them, all 
comprised in the space named insula IV. 
This insula lay at the intersection of the 
main roads through the town, and the public 
buildings occupied the central portion of it, 
the rest being either vacant ground, or 
showing here and there traces of habita- 
tions. 

Although the remains of these public 
buildings had been completely dug out by 
the late Mr. Joyce between the years 1865 
and 1873,! much needed to be done before it 
could be said that they had been exhaustively 
investigated. Portions of columns and other 
vestiges of the superstructures lay scattered 
about, and had been exposed to the de- 
structive agencies of twenty winters, and 
the walling, unprotected by a covering of 
soil, had fallen into shapeless lines of 
decaying mortar and loose flints. The first 
task was to gather together what could be 
found of the superstructures, and then pro- 
ceed to the necessary supplementary 
investigations. 

The basilica, the largest building yet 
discovered on the site, was a hall 270 feet 
long by 58 feet wide. At each end it had 
an apse, and in the centre of its western side, 
a large apsidal chamber (with others left and 
right of it) opening in its entire width upon 
the hall. It was ascertained by the excava- 
tions of 1892 that this hall had been divided 
by colonnades into a central nave coinciding 
in width with the apses at each end, and 
with a narrow aisle on each side of it, but 
its present condition shows a subsequent 
division of the area into a wide nave with a 
single aisle on its eastern side, and, to meet 
the altered arrangement, a reduction of one, 
if not of both apses at the ends, into 
rectangular recesses. From the excavations 
made by Mr. Joyce, it was clearly ascer- 
tained that the edifice had been burnt down 
and re-erected in the latter form at some 
comparatively late time in the Roman 
period. It is certain that the interior of 
this great building had been adorned with 
painted stuccoes, and that probably the 
apses, together with the western apsidal 
chamber, had wall linings of a marble 
possibly brought from the Pyrenees ; frag- 
ments of a marble of this description are 
scattered all over the area of Silchester, as 
well as pieces of the stone capitals of the 


1 Papers communicated to the Soc. of Antiquaries 
of London by Mr. Joyce on the excavations conducted 
by him at Silchester, may be found in Archaeologia 
xl, 403, xlvi. 329, 344. 
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columns of the colonnades. A part of a 
fine Corinthian capital was found by Mr. 
Joyce in the ruins of the basilica, another, 
in 1890, in uncovering the west gate (which 
had been dragged down there and used with 
other material for blocking one of its 
portals), and yet another, evidently a bar- 
barous copy of earlier and better work, made 
no doubt at the time of the rebuilding, was 
saved from the farmyard where it had served 
for years as a horseblock. It would take up 
too much space to speak of the various 
objects turned up in the excavations. They 
make up an interesting list. 

The forum adjoined the basilica, the east 
wall of that building forming its western 
limit. An open area of 142 feet by 130 feet 
was lined on three sides by a peristyle, the 
columns of which appear to have been spaced 
about 14 feet apart. They were of the 
Doric order, judging from the architectural 
details found in 1892, and earlier. Behind 
this peristyle, on three sides, lay a range of 
chambers. Outside all, another colonnade, 
resembling the internal one, surrounded the 
whole mass of buildings, including the 
basilica. On the north and east sides, these 
chambers were probably shops, but on the 
south side the range may have contained 
public offices, from the fact that two of the 
chambers have apsidal ends, and answer in 


a certain degree to the halls filling one end 
of the forum of Pompeii. 
The entrance to the forum was in the 


centre of its eastern side. Here were un- 
covered the foundations of a gateway, per- 
haps adorned with semi-columns supporting 
an entablature and pediment. A much 
mutilated base was found in the forum, 
which was of a size to suit such a gateway, 
and the half capital of a Doric column, cor- 
responding in dimensions with this base, lay 
exposed in the ruins of the south gate of 
the town. The two fragments may have 
formed part of one of the columns of this 
gateway. Like other masses of stone, it had 
probably been dragged out of the way to 
the gate to free the land for the plough. A 
former tenant of the farm is known to have 
thus removed such impediments from the 
centre of the area of the Roman town. 
After the re-examination of forwm and 
basilica came the trenching of the remaining 
space taken for the season, which included a 
strip of land close to the hedge of the single 
piece of pasture within the walls. This 
strip formed the extreme western edge of 
the insulae named V. and VI. It was fully 
built upon, but the foundations developed 
were those of houses, the main portions of 


which lay further east, where nothing for 
the time could be attempted. Traces of 
buildings occurred in the ground to the 
north and south of the forum and basilica, 
but in the south-east angle of the insula, as 
the trenching proceeded, there was uncovered 
what at first sight appeared to be part of a 
large dwelling. The foundations, however, 
on further examination, turned out to be 
those of a small church, not a church of 
mediaeval date, but one built in the Roman 
period. Its plan showed a narthex at the 
east end, a nave and aisles, and a semi- 
circular apse and rudimentary transepts at 
the west end. The whole length of the 
building was not more than 42 feet, and its 
width 27 feet. Remains of red tile 
tessellation covered the floor of the nave 
and apse, and, set in it, in front of the latter, 
a small square of finer mosaic in black and 
white marked without doubt the position of 
the altar. In the area in front of the 
eastern facade of the building were the 
remains of a masonry platform with a drain 
behind it, indicating where the laver for 
ablutions stood, and behind the apsidal end 
of the church was a boarded well. These 
remains were considered of such interest, 
that before they were covered again with 
earth, a model to scale was made of them. 
A model had also been previously made of 
the remains of the west gate. 

A considerable portion of ground was 
examined in the following year (1893), 
extending from that worked out in the 
previous season to the wall of the town, on 
the south. It formed the insulae VII. and 
VIII. Jnsula 1X. to the west of insula I., 
was also laid bare. In the first of the three 
blocks undertaken (VII.), three houses of 
the corridor type were uncovered, the 
largest showing evidence of having been 
rebuilt twice, and having a corridor on 
either side of its range of chambers. Much 
demolition has taken place in this area, and 
traces only of buildings could be detected. 
The whole of the southern half of it was 
vacant, with the exception of one small 
building, and the edifice uncovered by Mr. 
Joyce, and called by him a temple, which it 
probably was. All that remained of the 
latter were two concentric rings of founda- 
tions, the inner representing the cella (about 
thirty-six feet in diameter), the outer, the 
base of the surrounding colonnade. Noth- 
ing else could be made out. 

Though little was to be found in insula 
VII., a building of considerable size had 
been discovered in the next area, insula 
VIII. Partly dug out by Mr. Joyce before 
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his death, the work was continued by his 
successors, who, however, left it unfinished. 
It was now completed. This edifice, of 
which the foundations had been laid bare at 
three different times, occupied the whole 
centre of the insula, and had the plan of a 
courtyard house. Chambers lined by corri- 
dors back and front extended round the 
north, west, and south sides of a court, 
second only in size to that of the forum 
itself. The fourth side of this large court 
was closed by a wall. No dwelling of this 
magnitude has as yet been found on the site, 
and from the disposition of the rooms in 
sets, from the ample proportions of the 
chambers heated by hypocausts, from the 
traces of what may have been stabling near 
it, and from its proximity to a principal 
gate of the town, there seemed a probability 
that it might have been a hospitium. It 
was also discovered that the establishment 
of baths (first opened in 1833 but not really 
explored until 1881) had formed an annexe 
of this large edifice, the courtyard of the 
baths having with it a common boundary 
wall on the west, and a passage-way to the 
baths from its southern corridor. 

These baths, which exhibited the usual 
arrangements of a small establishment of 
the Roman period, had been very fully 
described and planned,! but the source of 
the water supply, and the method of drain- 
age had yet to be sought. The former 
could not be determined with exactness, 
although when partial excavations were 
made near what appeared to be a reservoir, 
water rapidly rose. The latter was clearly 
determined, and there were traces of what 
seemed an ingenious arrangement for flush- 
ing the latrines with the waste water from 
the baths. The main drain passed east- 
wards to a sluice gate in the wall of the 
town, and discharged itself into the ditch. 

One house dug out in insula VIII. so 
clearly showed in its plan the transition of 
a dwelling of the corridor type into that of 
one of the courtyard type, and was also so 
good a representative of the domestic build- 
ings of the Roman town, that a model to 
scale was made of its remains, and added to 
the others previously mentioned, to be 
deposited with them in the Silchester collec- 
tion in the Reading Museum. 

Insula TX. contained no houses of any 
special interest, but it was noted that most 
of those which were here found, unlike those 
of the other insulae, lay at various angles 
within the area formed by the roadways, 


1 See Archaeologia |. 272 et seq. 
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and not along the sides, or at the angles, as 
was usually the case. From a pit in this 
space came a curious object which had been 
thrown into it, viz., a conical headed stone 
encircled at the base with mouldings of 
Roman character, having two lines of an 
Ogam inscription cut perpendicalarly upon 
the upper portion. The inscription is con- 
jectured to be sepulchral, and the spot where 
it was discovered, is the most easterly at 
which Ogam inscriptions have been found. 
(See a communication from Professor Rhys 
in Archaeologia liv. 233 et seq.). 

The next year (1894) saw the work pur- 
sued in insulae X., XI. and XII., the two 
former of which lay along the north side 
of the main street from the forum to the 
west gate. The discoveries of this year 
were of peculiar interest, for it was believed 
that traces had been come upon of an 
industry practised over a considerable 
portion of the area inclosed by the town 
walls. The industry appeared to be that 
of dyeing. The insulae were in great 
measure unbuilt upon, but the open ground 
was riddled with water pits and wells, 
and dotted over with bases of the furnaces 
of dye vats. Along the main street 
lay, one after the other, the founda- 
tions of what had probably been the dyers’ 
workshops. They showed with little varia- 
tion a series of rectangular enclosures, each 
enclosure divided into three compartments, 
a shed with two chambers behind it. The 
shed in front contained occasionally a 
furnace, either of a long or circular shape, 
and in one instance, a well. It seems 
probable that the crude material of some of 
the dyes may have been prepared in some of 
the sheds, and stored in the adjoining cham- 
bers. There is a marked resemblance in 
what still remains of the circular furnaces 
at Silchester, with the dyers’ furnaces at 
Pompeii. In diameter they coincide even 
to an inch. 

The season of 1895 was occupied in the 
digging out of imsulae XIII. and XIV. 
These were situated to the south of the 
main street, and below those just described. 
In insula XIV. lying next the town wall, 
traces of the dyers’ workshops, and of the 
furnaces of the dye vats still continued, but 
the next block (XIII.) was filled by the 
remains of two mansions, both of the court- 
yard type, and the finest and largest dwel- 
lings yet found on the site. The first was 
of somewhat unusual arrangement. Its 
courtyard, or garden court, was completely 
surrounded by ranges of chambers, instead 
of being open on one side, or closed only by 
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a wall. The whole of the eastern side was 
occupied by a range of chambers, adorned 
with mosaic floors, geometric in character, 
but with no figure subjects in their various 
compartments. Three of these floors were 
raised and placed in the collection at Read- 
ing. Three hypocausts were found, one of 
which lay under one of the chambers with a 
tessellated pavement. At the upper end of 
the court or garden facing the southern 
entrance to the house, there had _ been 
erected a small building which, judging 
from the shape of the foundations, was 
probably an aedicula for the lares. Another 
curious discovery was made in the western 
corridor or peristyle of the same house. A 
shallow well was found which on being 
emptied disclosed the remains, in fair 
preservation, of a wooden force pump 
answering to the Ctesibica Machina of 
Vitruvius. 

The second house was in some respects of 
greater interest than the first. The cham- 
bers lay round three sides of one courtyard, 
and extended as wings into a second, on the 
northern side. A long gallery formed a 


conspicuous feature of this house. It united 
the east and west sides of the mansion, and 
had been floored with panels and borders of 
coarse mosaic in inch square tesserae of tile 
and of a drab sandstone. At some period, 


into this pavement had been inserted square 
and oblong panels of finer work in different 
colours, but towards the western end the 
original work remained unaltered. Another 
pavement of the same coarse material had a 
pattern formed in concentric lines which, by 
their arrangement, seemed to indicate that 
the room thus decorated had served as a 
tricliniwm, the pattern marking out the 
place for the table and the couches round it. 

Another curious discovery was that of a 
fireplace in one of the chambers, similar in 
form to those found in the Roman villa at 
Bignor in Sussex : fireplaces as a means of 
heating are very unusual in Romano-British 
houses. 

A point of greater interest however, was 
the finding of a small chamber, recessed in 
the main peristyle, containing the footings 
of an aedicula similar to that uncovered in 
the court of the first house, chamber and 
shrine forming probably the Zarariwm of the 
mansion. Fragments of the wall stuccoes 
showed that the little chamber had been 
adorned with delicate paintings on a clear 
blue ground, and loose black and white 
tesserae scattered in the earth proved the 
former existence of a mosaic floor. Up to 
this season the excavations had not revealed 


the presence of any spot in the dwellings 
set apart for the worship of the domestic 
deities, although chambers projecting into 
the courtyards opposite the principal rooms 
of some of the houses might have contained 
altars and images of the dares. 

The seventh season (1896) saw the work 
carried into insulae XV. and XVI. lying 
directly south of those just described. The 
dyers’ furnaces, though not their sheds, still 
appeared, in fact were to be found here and 
there in all the areas abutting on the wall 
in the south-west quarter of the town. 
Houses mostly of the corridor type were 
uncovered in both ctnsulae, but the chief 
discoveries of this season were those of an- 
other gate to the town (the 6th), and of a 
long conduit formed of wooden pipes running 
from the ditch outside it towards the forwm, 
but stopping short in insula IITL., at a spot 
which has yet to be examined. 

The gate was a single one, and at some 
late period had been reduced in width from 
over eleven to seven feet by a rude blocking. 
At the same period the roadway to it, within 
the town, had been raised. The causeway 
of approach, present at all the four gates, 
was absent here. The ditch must therefore 
have been crossed by a timber bridge. The 
presence of a mound in the ditch, twenty-two 
feet from the gate and in front of it, showed 
that the bridge had been so constructed that 
the portion of it nearest the entrance could 
be quickly removed in case of peril. This 
was a necessary measure, as the gate was 
only a simple archway, with no flanking de- 
fence whatever. The ditch at this point was 
eighty feet wide, and from twelve to thirteen 
feet deep. 

Insulae XVII. and XVIII. lining part of 
the main way from the south gate to the 

forum were excavated in the season of 1897. 
Although the plans of some of the dwellings 
then found proved slightly exceptional, they 
for the most part followed the corridor type. 
Perhaps the most interesting discovery of 
this season was that of a small house with a 
large enclosure attached to it containing a 
double row of circular bases of flint rubble 
masonry. These bases, it is conjectured, 
had supported querns of large size. The 
enclosure had therefore been a sort of mill- 
house, the dwelling to which it was attached 
being that of the miller. A mill-stone of more 
than the ordinary size had been dug up in 
an adjoining insula, and a fragment of one 
was picked up in the place in question, 
facts helping to confirm the conjecture put 
forward. 

It was remarked that in the two areas 
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under examination during this season, some 
of the houses had been rebuilt twice or even 
three times, each time with some alteration 
of plan. It is not unusual to find rebuilding 
on the site, but not often to the extent 
shown in these two insulae. It would not 
be a matter for surprise to come upon traces 
of far greater alterations than these, not 
only in the edifices of the town, but in its 
general laying out, when the long period of 
its existence is considered. Judging from 
the style of the architectural details turned 
up, more especially of those from the 
basilica, the town may have had an existence 
extending from the time of the Antonines, 
if not earlier, down to the end of the Roman 
rule in Britain, possibly even for half-a- 
century later. 

In the ninth and present season (1898), 
three more insulae have been laid bare, and 
the remainder of the south-west quarter 
excavated. A house of large size with 
nearly perfect hypocausts to some of the 
winter rooms was uncovered early in the 
season. Within its courtyard the remains 
of an earlier house have been traced, in one 
of the chambers of which were fragments of 
a tessellated pavement. From the character 
of the ornament, this pavement may possibly 
be the earliest specimen of mosaic yet found 
here. The work of planning the various 
buildings found in the three insu/ae is pro- 
ceeding (November) and the excavations are 
drawing to an end. 

Before bringing this summary of work 
at Silchester to a close, it should be noted 
that upon the plans made each year, only 
those buildings are laid down of which 
definite traces of walling or foundations can 
be made out. Such a record, might by 
itself give the false impression that each 
insula had more ground unbuilt upon in it 
than was actually the case, but it must be 
observed that indefinite traces of dwellings 
or other structures, probably either half 
timbered, or of wood, or even of cob walling 
are to be found in all the areas excavated. 
These consist of the wreck of floors, beds of 
mortar, and masses of clay, and now and 
again patches of tiles as if from fallen roofs, 
all suggesting the former existence of 
various other and slighter erections than 
those whose walls were of flint rubble, which 
was the usual material employed for the 
better class of buildings. 

The place has been a quarry for the 
whole country round through the long 
period which has elapsed from its extinction 
to the present time. The remains of many 
buildings have been rooted up to their very 
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foundations for the sake of their materials, 
and the wonder is that after thirteen 
centuries or more of pillage not so little, but 
so much remains. 

Although more than half the site has now 
been explored, a considerable portion is 
not yet examined, and further discoveries of 
interest may be expected. It is doubtful if 
the public baths of the town have yet been 
found, for the structures associated with the 
supposed hospitium in insula VIII., are 
scarcely of the size and importance to be 
expected ina public establishment. Possibly 
also other churches, of equal if not larger 
proportions than that dug up near the forum 
may be met with, and the discovery of a 
theatre is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. Besides this, there are still chances 
that the name of the town, and perhaps the 
form of its government, may be revealed by 
the recovery of some inscription. There is 
every reason, therefore, for proceeding with 
the excavations, and if subscriptions on the 
same scale as in past years continue to be 
forthcoming, there is a hope that the un- 
dertaking may be carried to an end, 
and the whole of the site exhaustively 
examined. 

The general public, however, give but 
little aid, and it is, and has been, in great 
measure by the support of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, both through grants 
from its research fund, and by the subscrip- 
tions of individual Fellows, that the Com- 
mittee of the Silchester Excavation Fund 
have been enabled thus far to carry forward 
their task of exploration. 

The various objects of antiquity found 
each year are exhibited to the public, for a 
limited period, in the rooms of the Society 
at Burlington House, and a report of each 
past season’s work is delivered to the Society 
to be published in the volume of its Archaeo- 
logia of the following year, with full plans 
and illustrations. Drawings also of every 
architectural detail, or object relating to 
building construction, found on the site up 
to the present time, are deposited in the 
Society’s library, where they can be seen for 
purposes of study. 

This chronicle of the exploration of the 
Roman town at Silchester, extending over 
the last nine years, brief as it is, has left no 
space to discuss the value of the work which 
has been done. That value can best be 
estimated by a consideration of the informa- 
tion stored up in reports, plans, and draw- 
ings, which information is rendered available 
by the action of the Society of Antiquaries 
to all those who take any interest in 
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the history of the Roman period in this 
country. 
Grorce E. Fox. 


THE ‘TOMB OF ROMULUS.’ 


In the 7imes of Jan. 9, Mr. R. Norton 
of the American School in Rome gives an 
interesting though not unnaturally pessi- 
mistic account of the recent Government 
researches in the Forum; one of the most 
striking results of which is the uncovering 
of the pavement at the spot where Caesar 
fell. The Chronicle of Jan. 12 goes even 
one better, for ‘our correspondent’ an- 
nounces the discovery of a ‘tomb of black 
stone, inscribed with gold letters, near the 
arch of Septimius Severus’ which it is sug- 
gested must be the tomb of Romulus. 

The archaeology of press telegrams is 
usually more sensational than reliable ; but 
in this case there is no prima facie reason 
for discrediting the whole story: it is not 
impossible that the ‘niger lapis’ of Festus 
has been found. The literary evidence of 
the existence in antiquity of some such 
monument is based upon: (i) the Festus 
passage, unfortunately incomplete: niger 
lapis in comitio locum funestum significat, 
ut alii Romuli morti destinatum sed non 
usu obv...... ; (ii) Dionys. Halie. i. 87 rwés 
rov A€ovra Tov ds ExeTo THs dyopas 
tis Tov ‘Pwpaiwy év Kpatictw xwpiv mapa 
tois euBoros, eri TH THpat. Tod PaorvAov 
hacw, érecey TOV ebpovTw 
tapevros ; (iii) the Schol. on Hor. LZpod. 
xvi. 13 Varro pro rostris sepulcrum Romuli 
dixit: ubi etiam in huius rei memoriam 
duos leones erectos fuisse constat: unde 
factus est ut pro rostris mortui lauda- 
rentur, 

From these passages it seems pretty 
certain that in the Comitium there was a 
spot near the rostra, identified by tradition 
as the place where either Faustulus or 
Romulus, or both, were buried: and that 
this spot was marked by a black stone, and 
possibly by one or two sculptured lions. 
Perhaps the ‘niger lapis’ was a natural 
stone, and sculpture (and even inscriptions, 
but not in gold letters), were added at a 
comparatively late period, when the tra- 
dition had become fixed. 

The fact that the stone was black would 
seem to strengthen this view; natural 
stones or aerolites of this kind venerated in 
antiquity were almost always black. Such 
for instance was the lapis sacer brought to 


Rome from Pessinus and worshipped as the 
mother of the gods (Liv. xxix. 14). The 
most usual association of such stones was 
with Cybele or Rhea (cf. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
iii. 137): and one is tempted to think that 
the association of such a stone with Romulus 
may have been partly due to the supposed 
connection of his mother with Rhea. M.S. 
Reinach in his Monuments de Pierre Brute 
p. 63, dismisses, as of recent origin, the 
popular idea that dolmens are tombs: but 
that it may have obtained in popular cre- 
dence, seems clear from the frequent desig- 
nation of these stones as tombs of giants, 
tombs of gentiles, and so forth. 

The mention of the lion or lions marking 
the niger lapis of Romulus would further 
connect this with the cult of the mother of 
the gods; the lion is found in a similar 
association in the curious story of the 
baitylos of Elagabalus (‘the mountain god ’) 
at Emesa in Syria. The story is given in 
the life of Isidore by Damascius, as quoted 
by Photius: he describes how Eusebius saw 
a ball of fire fall from on high, and a great 
lion standing beside it ; the ball turned out 
to be the baitylos, a spherical stone some- 
times white, sometimes dark coloured, with 
peculiar properties: on being interrogated 
by the pious Eusebius it answered ‘that it 
belonged to the “noble one”: now the 
“noble one” is worshipped by the Heliopo- 
lites in the temple of Zeus, where they have 
set up an image of a lion.’ 


* * * * 


Since the above note was written, a 
further statement has appeared in the 
Athenaeum of Jan. 21, describing the dis- 
covery of what ‘is thought to be no less an 
interesting monument than the sepulchre 
which, it is recorded by Festus and Varro, 
King Romulus caused to be prepared for 
himself.’ It consists, so the writer says, of 
a rectangular space, measuring 3m. 7 c. 
by 4 m., paved with white-veined black 
marble solid blocks, and is situated fifteen 
yards S.E. of the arch of Septimius Severus, 
in front of the Curia. This position scarcely 
seems to accord with the expressions ‘ pro 
rostris’ or mapa which, as 
indications of locality, acquire additional 
point from the statement of the Schol. as to 
the association of funeral panegyrics with 
the rostra. Nor would the term ‘niger 
lapis’ naturally lead us to expect a pave- 
ment of variously sized blocks, measuring 
some 130 square feet. It is said that the 
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pavement is to be opened up: until this is 
done and further evidence procured, it would 
be safer to consider the niger lapis as not yet 
identified. 

C. 


ANGELOPOULOS ON THE PIRAEUS. 


Amévwv aitod Kata Tos dpxaiovs xpovous. 


"Ev AOnvas, 1898. 


M. ANGELOPOULOs is an engineer who has 
been charged with the construction of docks 
and other works in the modern harbour of the 
Piraeus ; and he has in consequence had an 
exceptional opportunity of realising the 
conditions as to prevailing winds, depth, 
conformation of shore, and other circum- 
stances that affected the ancient harbours 
also. He has reconsidered the problems of 
the ancient topography with the help of his 
practical knowledge ; and he has arrived at 
some interesting and valuable results, most 
of them widely different from the theories 
of recent topographers. 

It is no small confirmation of the correct- 
ness of the author’s views that they come 
very near to those of Col. Leake. 

With Leake, and against almost all recent 
topographers, M. Angelopoulos places the 
old harbour of Phalerum, the only port of 
Athens in the time before Themistocles, at 
Port Phanari, not at Old Phalerum. This 
view affects the position of the Phaleric 
Wall also, which runs from the city 
wall to the nearest point of the Piraic 
peninsula, Thus we escape the absurdity 
seen in all modern plans, of two walls of 
fortification, the Long and the Phaleric, 
enclosing a triangle, of which the base is the 
accessible and undefended sandy beach of 
the Phaleric bay—an arrangement that 
contrasts strangely with the care shown in 
fortifying the whole contour of the rocky 
peninsula of the Piraeus. 

The next question is the identification of 
the three military ports, Munychia, Zea, and 
Cantharus, These are usually placed re- 
spectively, by recent topographers, at Port 
Phanari, Pachalimani, and somewhere in 
the Great Piraeus Harbour. Now both the 
two small harbours mentioned contain 
remains of galley-slips, which can be 
measured, and their total contour can also 
be measured ; while we know from inscrip- 
tions the precise number of slips that were 


constructed in each of the ports—82, 196, 
and 94. Now Port Phanari cannot hold 
82 galley-slips, because it is not big 
enough ; therefore it cannot be Munychia ; 
nor can Pachalimani hold 196; therefore it 
cannot be Zea. It seems incredible that 
these obvious facts should hitherto have 
been overlooked ; but, if M. Angelopoulos’ 
measurements are right, they cannot be 
disputed. He himself places Munychia at 
Pachalimani, Cantharus between the Royal 
Garden and the Custom House, and Zea in 
the innermost part of the harbour of 
Piraeus, shut off by the Diazeugma—a mole 
with a swing bridge in it. 

M. Angelopoulos’ topographical arguments 
are excellent, and they are made easy to 
follow by a list of extracts from ancient 
authors which appears very complete. But 
his work shows some defects of detail. 
When he criticises the accepted view as 
to the Phaleric wall, he dwells on the 
difficulty of reconciling with it Thucy- 
dides’ statement that this wall was thirty- 
five stades long; but he leaves untouched 
the fact that the Piraic wall was forty, 
while on his own restored plan the Piraic 
and Phaleric walls are just the same length. 
An explanation may be forthcoming, but 
one is certainly wanted. And he sometimes 
wishes to give impossible meanings to 
classical Greek words, e.g. dudLevypa, ‘a 
Cetypa broken by a cut,’ and in 
Thue. viii. 90 ‘to separate off by building.’ 
On the whole, it must be admitted that M. 
Angelopoulos has made a most important 
contribution to Attic topography ; and his 
work illustrates the advantage which prac- 
tical experience often has over theoretical 
discussion. 

It should be added that a French summary 
makes M. Angelopoulos’ arguments acces- 
sible to those who do not read Modern 
Greek. 

E, A. GARDNER. 


WOODHOUSE’S AETOLIA. 


Aetolia—its geography, topography and an- 
tiquities. By W. J. Woopnouse, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Oxford, 1897. 21s. net. 


Tuts book, published in sumptuous form by 
the Clarendon Press, must rank as an im- 
portant contribution to the history and 
topography of a district of Greece unknown 
to the ordinary traveller. Though Leake, 
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Bazin, and others, had identified many sites 
and made valuable topographical studies, 
there was still room for a thorough and 
systematic description of the country, with 
a discussion of the historical and topo- 
graphical problems involved. This task 
Mr. Woodhouse has performed on the spot 
and at his leisure ; and the result is a credit 
to the British School at Athens, of which he 
was a student, and also to the band of 
archaeological geographers of which Prof. 
Ramsay is the most eminent example. In 
dealing with many military and _ topo- 
graphical questions, Mr. Woodhouse shows 
a familiarity with the country and a sound 
common-sense that make his statements 
convincing and, in all probability, final. 

In order to criticise Mr. Woodhouse’s 
work in detail, it would be necessary to 
travel through the country with his book ; 
but his descriptions throughout bear the 
mark of careful and accurate observation. 
The photographic illustrations are well 
chosen and admirably reproduced, and form 
a most pleasing as well as valuable addition 
to the work. The plans are extremely 
sketchy and lacking in detail; this is a 
feature one might readily forgive, if only 
such plans were given in much greater 
profusion; in a book of this nature one 
really might expect more than a dozen of 
them. Mr. Woodhouse’s note-books must 
be full of material from which sketch-plans 
like these might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ; and they would have made it 
much easier to follow his descriptions, and 
would even have made some of them super- 
fluous. 

The materials offered both by ancient 
writers and by inscriptions are scanty in 
the case of Aetolia ; but Mr. Woodhouse 
has made the most of them, and supplemented 
them by his thorough and apparently com- 
plete description of all extant remains and 
of the geographical and topographical con- 
ditions. He has a distinct gift for description, 
which, if it is sometimes too flowery in 
character, lends vividness and variety to his 
work. Perhaps what it is useful to know 
about Aetolia might have been compressed 
into less than 400 large pages ; but it is 
often difficult to deciderwhat may or may 
not prove useful to future investigators ; 
and an equally exhaustive treatment of 
other districts of Greece would be a most 
valuable acquisition to the geographer and 
to the historian. 

E. A. GARDNER. 


PERSICHETTI ON THE VIA CAECILIA. 


In the ‘ Bullzttino del Istituto Archeo- 
logico Germanico,’ 1898, fase. iii. pp. 193-226 
(with map plate vii.), appears an article by 
Signor Persichetti ‘Alla ricerca della Via 
Caecilia.’ The occasion of this article is Dr. 
Hiilsen’s recension of C.J. Z. vi. 3824 (which 
had been referred to the Via Salaria by 
Mommsen in Eph. Epigr. ii. p. 199), in 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1896, p. 87 sqq. 

In 1. 2 for in censu|ra Caecili Hiilsen reads 
[v]ia Caecilia. 

The road was not previously known to 
exist. 

The topographical indications given by the 
inscription are : 

(1) that there was a bridge over a river at 
the 35th mile. 

(2) that the Apennine Chain was crossed 
before the 98th mile. 

(3) that a branch road for Interamnium 
turned off between the 98th and the 120th (?) 
miles. 

Signor Persichetti, who, in his ‘ Viaggio 
Archeologico sulla via Salaria’ (1893), has 
done much for the topography of that road, 
has now made a journey along the course of 
the Via Caecilia as conjecturally traced by 
Hiilsen, which his researches have shown to 
be in the main correct, though this route 
from Rome to Amiternum has been found 
to have been, not shorter, but longer and 
more difficult than the journey by the branch 
of the Via Salaria which diverges to the 
right at Interocrium, and which is probably 
of later date. 

The starting point of Persichetti’s journey 
is the assumed divergence of the Via Caecilia 
from the Salaria at the 35th mile, after 
crossing the Venella, a tributary of the 
Farfa: and here, a few yards from the 
modern Ponte Buido, are remains of an 
ancient bridge, which Persichetti considers 
to have been common to the two roads. (In 
that case, why is it spoken of in the inscrip- 
tion as if the Caecilia alone passed over it ? 
and why has it the smaller width (3 métres) 
which Persichetti attributes to this road as 
distinguished from the Salaria?) The position 
of the 35th mile is fixed by the findspot of 
two milestones numbered 31 (C./.L. ix. 5943, 
5944). 

The Via Caecilia must now have diverged 
to the right, passing under Monteleone (Tre- 
bula Mutuesca) and Rocca Sinibalda, where 
Persichetti found a milestone—the inscrip- 
tion wanting—and crossing the Torano by a 
bridge of which remains still exist. From 
this point to the Salto Valley traces of the 
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road are absent, except at Longone, where a 
short branch diverges to the right, and at S. 
Salvatore: in fact, it does not reappear until 
beyond Capradosso (Cliternia) 650 m. above 
sea-level, where it was found (and destroyed) 
when the modern road was made. After a 
few miles it is again lost, until the cutting 
made for it at the Portella 1150 m., where 
it crosses the mountains into Sabine terri- 
tory, is reached. The next trace of it is not 
found until, just E. of Vigliano (Fisternae) 
880 m., it crosses the branch of the Via 
Salaria from Interocrium to Amiternum. 
Here the Ponte Nascoso, a bridge constructed 
in a style of transition between polygonal 
and quadrilateral work (Persichetti, Via 
Salaria, p. 128 sqq.) indicates the existence 
of an older and narrower road, which ran al- 
most parallel with the Salaria to Amiternum. 
Traces of it have been found further on, 
paved with large blocks (op. cit. p. 139), 
whereas the inscription speaks of the gravel- 
ling of this section of the Via Caecilia. If 
then, as is probable, this road is the 
Caecilia, it must have been paved at a later 
riod. 

After Amiternum the Salaria follows the 
older line of the Caecilia.! Traces of the 
road are remembered near Amiternum, but 
soon fail—though the modern road must 
follow the course of the ancient one—and do 
not reappear until the Apennine Chain has 
been passed. Here, shortly before the 
Vomano Valley is entered, near Porcinaro, 
two parallel lines of travertine (which is 
not a local stone) 2°60 m. apart, exist for a 
length of 292 m. The construction of this 
buried causeway resembles that of Ponte 
Nascoso. A little further on are similar 
remains. 

According to the inscription the 98th mile 
should fall on the E. side of the Apennine 
Chain : and this it would do, if Persichetti’s 
calculation of the distance from Rome to 
Amiternum by the Caecilia at 85 miles is 
correct. In this case the 104th milestone 
found at Poggio Umbricchio, 23 miles from 
Amiternum, which dates from the time of 
Valens, Valentinian, and Gratian (C./.Z. ix. 


1 It is just possible that some extensive walls of 
large blocks of stone, roughly constructed, which were 
discovered in a gorge S.E. of Amiternum by Simelli 
in 1809, and referred by him to the Fines Sabinorum 
on the strength of the forged inscription C.Z.Z. ix. 
400,* may be connected with the original course of the 
Via Caecilia, which would in this case have run some- 
what S. of Amiternum without touching it. See 
Annali dell’ Istituto, 1829, p. 52, 1832, p. 3, 1834, 
p. 36. My knowledge of Simelli’s account is due to 
the kindness of Prof. Lanciani, who possesses the 
rough draft of it. 


5958), belongs to a later measurement of the 
road, after the construction of the branch of 
the Salaria from Interocrium, by which the 
distance from Rome to Amiternum was pre- 
cisely 81 miles. 

At this point Persichetti’s researches 
cease. The road has, however, been traced 
by Prof. Barnabei (Bullettino dell’ Ist. Arch. 
Germ. 1888, p. 12), to Montorio and thence 
to Interamnium (Teramo) on the left, and 
along the valley of the Vomano, where it 
still bears the name Salaria, to the right. 
Hiilsen (Notizie degli Scavi, 1896, p. 97), 
conjectures that the milestone of L. 
Caecilius Metellus Diadematus (consul 117 
B.c.) numbered 119, which was found—cer- 
tainly not in its original position—at §. 
Omero (C /.Z. ix. 5953), may belong to the 
branch of the Via Caecilia which ran to 
Interamnium, in which case it was from 
this Caecilius that the road took its name. 

The traces of the Via Caecilia are, it is 
true, few and far between: but, considering 
the mountainous character of the district 
traversed, and the continual destruction of 
ancient remains for modern use, the facts 
adduced by Signor Persichetti give, at the 
least, a strong probability to his conclusions. 

Tuomas ASHBY, JUN. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Corinth.—Near the temple of Apollo the American 
excavators have found the old spring of Peirene, with 
an enclosing wall and semicircular terrace, originall 
decorated with numerous statues, the bases of whic 
are still preserved. It was restored in Roman times, 
and four statues of that date have been discovered. 
The fountain consisted of six chambers hewn in the 
rock, one of them being still supplied with water. 
An inscription containing the word Mipév . . renders 
the identification quite certain. 

Syra.—On a hill near the village of Chalandriani 
a wall has come to light, with five towers, forming 
part of a fortified position of pre-historic date. 
Within were chambers containing clay vases, stone 
mortars and other vessels, a bronze knife, and a silver 
band with incised patterns. Tombs containing plain 
vases were also found.! 

Rheneia.—An interesting discovery has been made 
in the shape of the Delian burying-place referred to 
by Thucydides (i. 8). It is about 500 yards square, 
surrounded by a wall. Numerous bones and offerings 
were found, covered over with stone slabs. Among 
the contents of the tombs were many vases, ranging 
from pre-historic to red-figured, and figures in bronze 
and terracotta. No weapons seem to have been 
forthcoming, as might have been expected from the 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 10 Dec. 1898. 
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account given by Thucydides. The red-figured vases 
must all be earlier than 426 B.c., for historical 
reasons. Thirty sarcophagi of poros stone containing 
red-figured vases were also found.! 


Thermon, Aetolia.—An important discovery, both 
for architecture and for the history of Greek painting, 
has been made here in the shape of a temple of 
Apollo. This temple, which has been cleared out, 
was mostly built of very perishable materials ; some 
drums of the columns belong to a restoration of the 
original wooden ones, as in the Heraion at Olympia. 
The roof and entablature were of terracotta with 
plastic and painted decorations (as in the examples 
excavated at Civita Lavinia by Lord Savile, now in 
the British Museum). The antefixal tiles were 
alternately in the form of painted female heads, and 
of Seileni, the latter forming water-spouts. Remains 
of large metopes in terracotta with painted subjects 
were found, including Perseus running with the 
Gorgon’s head, a hunter carrying game, three seated 
goddesses, and a Gorgoneion. The temple had five 
columns at either end, and was divided lengthways 
in the interior by a row of columns.! 


Athens. —The German Institute has continued its 
investigation of the Agora, and has laid bare the 
foundations of a building on the south side, perhaps 
the Metroon or Bouleuterion. Six graves of the 
Dipylon period were found on the northern slope of 
the Areopagus, containing geometric vases, iron 
knives and swords, and a bronze spear-head. Traces 
were found both of inhumation and cremation of the 
corpses. Near the Stoa of Attalos have been found a 
fourth-century inscription referring to Zebs pparpios, 
a Pergamene portrait-head, and a female head of the 
best period.” 

Dombrena in Boeotia (the ancient Kreusis).—An 
archaic nude bronze statue of Poseidon found here is 
now in the Athens Museum. ‘The bearded head much 
resembles the head of Zeus found at Olympia. The 
arms are broken off, but the feet are perfect. The 
figure is nearly four feet high.? 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ephesus.—On the presumed site of the Lysimachean 
city, the Hellenistic agora has been laid bare, a 
marble-paved court surrounded by a colonnade, with 
propylaea. On gan adjoining hill are remains of a 
round monument, probably a trophy of the Ephesian 
victory over Aristonikos at Kyme in 133 B.c. Among 
the finds are a bronze life-size statue of a youth, of 
the later Attic school ; an athlete anointing himself 
(from a fifth-century original); a seated boy with 
duck of the Boethos type; a Sphinx tearing a youth, 
in black basalt ; a bronze incense-burner ; and an in- 
scription with « letter of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
forbidding the restoration of their predecessor’s statues 
to represent themselves.” 


AFRICA. 


Tunis,—Near the site of Carthage a large mosaic 
has come to light, 22 ft. by 17 ft. 3in. It presents 
analogies with those of the baths of Pompeianus 
found in Algeria, one in the villa of the Laberii in 
Tunis, and the mosaic of Lillebonne. It represents 
Various episodes in a hunting-scene, arranged in 
friezes. Above is a villa, before which are men on 
horseback, slaves, and mules; next are life-like 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 10 Dec. 1898. 
2 Journ. Hell. Stud. xviii. p. 380 ff. 


hunting-scenes of lions, boars, tigers, panthers, and 
deer. In one, a lion is being enticed into a cage. 
All these scenes surround a central one representing 
an offering to Apollo and Diana as the special pro- 
tectors and patrons of hunters. 

Another mosaic lately found in a Roman villa at 
Medeina is a kind of pictorial catalogue of ships and 
smaller craft in the time of the Antonines. Each 
ship bears a Latin and a Greek name, and is accom- 
panied by an appropriate quotation. Eight of the 


names are quite new, as are also four of the quota- 
5.3 
Ss. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xviii. 1898. 
Part ii. 

1. Coin-types of some Kilikian cities. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer. Two plates. 

2. The Arabs in Asia Minor (641-750), from 
Arabic sources. E. W. Brooks. 

3. On some Karian and Hellenic oil-presses. W. 
R. Paton and J. L. Myres. Eight cuts. 

An interpretation of certain stones found on ancient 
sites in Karia as parts of ancient oil-presses, from the 
similarity of ancient and modern methods. 

4. A suggested characteristic in Thukydides’ work. 
G. B. Grundy. 

5. Battles, ancient and modern. G. B. Grundy. 

6. Women in Ptolemaic Egypt. Rachel E. White. 

7. Illustrations to Bacchylides. A. H. Smith. 
Plate and ten cuts. 

8. On some black-figured vases recently acquired 
by the British Museum. H. B. Walters. Three 
plates and eight cuts. 

Publishes eight vases, the most important being 
a Corintho-Attic amphora with the sacrifice of 
Polyxena. 

9. A dedication to Artemis. G. F. Hill. With 
cut. 

Publishes a coin of Sikyon, showing that the in- 
scription refers to Artemis as worshipped at Lace- 
daemon. 

10. Inscriptions from Eastern Asia Minor. V. W. 
Yorke. 

11. Archaeology in Greece, 1897-8. G. C. 
Richards. 

12. A Summer in Phrygia: some corrections and 
additions. J. G. C, Anderson. 

13. Mr. G. B. Grundy on Pylos and Sphacteria. 


R. M. Burrows. 
H. B. WALTERS. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Partiv. 1898. 

J. P. Six. ‘Rhegium—Iocastos.’ Six proposes 
to identify the seated figure on the coins of Rhegium 
—usually called the Demos—as Iocastos the founder 
of Rhegium who died from a serpent’s bite. The 
identification rests mainly on the presence of a 
serpent on the later bronze coins of the city, and 
also—according to M. Six—on its early tetra- 
drachms. ‘The various symbols seen near the seated 
figure on many of the tetradrachms are regarded by 
Six as symbols of magistrates, a view decidedly pre- 
ferable to that of Seltman who has seen in them attri- 
butes of Aristaeus.—H. B. Earle-Fox. ‘Greek coius 


3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 3 Dec. 1898. 
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in the collection of Mr. Earle-Fox.’ Coins of Thessaly, 
Athens, Corinth, etc.—E. J. Seltman. ‘The picture 
of a Roman mint in the house of the Vettii.’—G. F. 
Hill. ‘Roman aurei from Pudukota, South India.’ 
A hoard of 501 coins, Augustus to Vespasian. Ona 
ver} large vumber of the specimens the Emperor’s 
head has been intentionally defaced by a vertical 
cut.—A. J. Evans. Review of the chapter on Sicilian 
Numismatics in Holm’s Geschichte Siciliens, vol. iii. — 


G. F. Hill. Bibliographical notes on Greek Numis- 
matics. 
Revue Numismatique. Partiv. 1898. 


E. Babelon. ‘Lacollection Waddington au cabinet 
des médailles.’ The inventory is now completed 
and has just been published separately. —J. Rouvier. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. xlvi—xlviii. Lent, Easter and Michaelmas 
Terms, 1897. 


Notes on several passages of Euripides’ Orestes, A. 
W. Verrall. Some conjectwres on the Drakonian and 
Solonian constitutions, L. D. Barnett. On the origin 
of quod meaning because, and on the origin of certain 
uses of English that, E. H. Miles. (a) The inscription 
on Trajan’s column, (b) &xpt mpobeculas rod matpds 
Gal. iv. 2, J. O. F. Murray. On the names Asa 
and Asaf in Matt. i. 7, 8, F. C. Burkitt. Verbwm 
crucis, C. Taylor. Early Christian use of Isaiah vi., 
J. A. Robinson. The inscription on the column of 
Trajan, A. W. Verrall. (1) Parmenides mavra 
TH péper eiddta para, (2) Plato Tim. 35 A B, (3) 
Aristotle metaph. A 6. 98721, (4) Aristotle metaph. 
A7. 1072» 22, (5) Clement of Alexandria strom. I.xix. 
93. The etymology and the chief Homeric uses of kv, 
E. H. Miles. On Plautus Asin. 394-5, J. A. Nairn. 
Notes on Aeschylus, L. D. Barnett. On Pindar 
Pyth. ii. 50-1, in relation to the coin tupes of Syracuse, 
W. Ridgeway. On Horace Odes i. 35, 21 sqq, J. P. 
Postgate. On Euripides’ Supplices 714-718 and 
on some points in Menander’syewpyds (Nicole), P. Giles. 
On the papyrus fragment containing Thucyd. iv. 
36-41, H. Rackham. On ay, apai (Eph. iv. 16, 
Col. ii. 19), J. A. Robinson. (1) The title mpdtecs 
amootéAwy, (2) The interpretation of Acts i, 1 foll., 
F. H. Chase. (1) Conjectures of the late Richard 
Shilleto on Aristophanes Wasps 903,922. (2) On some 
passages in the Eudemian Ethics, H. Jackson. On 
Homer Iliad 16.371 and 507, A. W. Verrall. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. xi. Part 2. 1898. 


Das Arvallied, Th. Birt. Mars as god of the 
spring is the divinity specially invoked, for Marmar 
and Marmor can hardly have any other reference. 
The tripudiwm was anciently connected with this 
Saturnian song, but it took place not before and not 
after the singing, but in the course of it. The 
number twelve of the Arval brothers, which is 
expressly testified by Masurius Sabinus and which 
corresponds to the number of the Salii and of the 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


‘Les monnaies autonomes de Béryte’ (concluded).— 
M. C. Soutzo. ‘Etude sur les monnaies impériales 
romaines’ (concluded).—A. Dieudonné. ‘ Monnaies 
romaines récemment acquises par le cabinet de 
médailles.’ An interesting paper including :—i, An 
extremely rare denarius with the portrait-head of 
Annia Faustina, the third wife of Elagabalns, ii, 
An aureus (from the Montagu Collection) of Uranins 
Antoninus, with the sacred stone of Emisa on the 
reverse. iii. An aureus of the tyrant Saturninus 
who revolted under Probus in A.D, 280 and was pro. 
claimed Emperor at Alexandria. Only one other 
coin of Saturninus is known to exist—an aureus 
similar to this but from a different die. 

WarRwWIcK WRorTH. 


Luperci, must be taken as ancient and genuine. 
Von dem sog. Genetivus und Ablativus qualitatis, 
Edwards—Wolfflin. An examination of these uses, 
As the abl. is comitative and the gen. is the case of 
possession, the abl. naturally denotes the accompany- 
ing circumstances and the genitive the permanent 
condition, but in fact this distinction is not main- 
tained. This paper (the first of two) deals with the 
choice of the case as influenced by form. Thus we 
always (till very late Latin) find the abl. in vi, facie, 
specie, the adj. pari etc. *Zur Epitoma Livii, ¥. 
Wolfflin. Gives exx. to show that the Epitome 
contains much that was not in Livy and that 
it was used as an authority by Florus and 
Valerius Maximus. Ueber etiam und etiam nunc, 
Hamilton Kirk. A criticism of Roosen’s paper in 
the last vol. of Archiv who considers the first 
part of the compound in etiam as copulative in any 
case and that it is therefore indifferent whether it is 
et or *eti. Roosen however ignores the temporal 
meaning of etiam by itself. Novatians epistula de 
cibis Judaicis, G. Landgraf and C. Weyman. The 
tractate of this name attributed to Tertullian in the 
imperial library of St. Petersburg is really by Nova- 
tian. It is maintained that the de trinitate is by the 
same author, and that both these writings are origin- 
ally Latin and not a translation from the Greek. 
Alse the tractates de spectaculis and de bono pudicitiae 
are by Novatian. The text de cibis Judaicis is given 
with a commentary. Olim oliorem. J. van der Vliet. 
In Petron. c. 43 suggests oliorem for oliorum of the 
text as more suitable to ordinary language. The 
sense then is ipsa Antiquitate antiquiorem. A, ab 
bei Lucretius, A. Woltjer. The rule that Lucr. uses 
ab before d, n, r, s and a@ before other consonants 
has certain limitations. Zur Chronologie der Dich- 
tungen Ovids, W. Bannier. The date of the com- 
position of the Metamorphoses and those poems that 
precede the banishment as determined by the use of 
proper names. The first nine books of the Meta- 
morph. were composed before 736/737 when the 
Aeneid was published. The remaining books were 
composed not long after the appearance of the Aeneid. 
Of the other books those which contain the forms 
given up after the ending of the first nine books 
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were composed before 736/737, those which contain 

the forms introduced in the last six books were com- 
ed after that date. <Accwmulate—accuro, E. 
éfflin. Specimen articles. 


MISCELLEN. Zu Granius Licinianus, M. Flemisch. 
If G. is essentially an extract from Livy, it must be 
added that G. must have used not the original work 
of Livy but the Epitome made before 30 a.p. 
Rimische Eigennamen, A. Zimmermann. (1) On 
Titus=son*® (2) The suffix ar in the formation of 
Italian proper names. Zu den Tierlautzeitwiértern, 
0. Hey. In these words by the side of the simple 
form we very often have the frequentative, e.g. 
bombire—bombitare, etc. Ob civis servatos, O. Hey. 
0. Keller has shown the habitual use of the acc. 
plur. civis in the poets of the Augustan age. Coins 
give further evidence of the predominance of the 
form in -is during that period. ZLupana. Lupanar, 
M. Niedermann. As the former is only found in 
gen. plur., may that form not be really from lupanar ? 
Zur lex Manciana, E. Wolfflin. A criticism of the 
language of this African inscription, which O. Seeck 
puts in the reign of Septimius Severus. Zur Epitoma 
Livii, E. Wolfflin. The deed of Horatius Cocles is 
narrated by later historians not after Liv. ii. 10, but 
after the Epitome. Abpono, J. Denk. Words begin- 
ning with p are not compounded with «ab, for 
appono=adpono. Hence in Apicius c. 65 for abpones 
we should read depones. Bestiosus und serpentiosus, 
J. Denk. These words are not in the Lexicons, but 
occur in the res gestae Alexandri of Julius Valerius. 
Infin. fut. pass. auf -wiri, J. Denk. Exx. of this 
from Apuleius and Julius Valerius. Zgwes=equus, 
J. Denk. We find this not only in the vulgate of 
Isaiah but also in Orosius, fremitu equitum. Com- 
porare= Kaufen, Ov. Densusianu. Exx. of this 
from inserr. of 4th or early 5th cent. a.v. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
54. Part1l. 1899. 


Coniectanea, F. Buecheler. Notes on (1) Plutarch’s 
Symposium, (2) Aetna, (3) Lactantius’ scholia on 
Statius. Kauf und Verkauf von Priesterthiimern bei 
den Griechen, E. F. Bischoff. We know more of this 
lately through several inscrr. all of Asia Minor or 
the Aegean Islands. The buying and selling of 
riesthoods was a late introduction. C. F. H. 
ruchmann’s opinion that the words émwveto@a:, 
émimwAcioba: and émaryopd (ev of the Erythraean inscr. 
refer to the sale of reversions is upheld. Bettrége zur 
rémischen Litteraturgeschichte, M. Schanz. (1) Por- 
cius Licinius. The well-known lines of P. 
Poenico bello secwndo, ete. refer to Livius Andronicus 
and not to Ennius. P. L. mis-dated Andronicus on 
the authority of Accius. (2) Varro’s libri de gradibus. 
This work is not to be classed among juristic litera- 
ture, but was of a more general character. (3) Varro’s 
Logistoricus : Atticus de numeris. Atticus is the 
friend of Cicero. The book is on the climacteric 
ears of life. (4) The year of the death of M. 
alerius Messalla Corvinus. Messalla died before 
Ovid’s banishment. Ovid’s authority (Hx Ponto i. 
7, 29, 30) is to be preferred to that of Suetonius and 
Frontinus in this matter. ‘ Unechte Briefe,’ F. Blass, 
An answer to U. v. Wilamowitz in Hermes vol. 33. 
B. maintains with regard to the genuineness of 
certain letters of Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, 
that each letter must be judged by itself and that 
there is no difference of principle between v. 
Wilamowitz and himself. Beitrage zur lateinischen 
Grammatik, Th. Birt. This is the first of two papers 
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on the value of the spiritus H. B. produces 296 
verses from Plautus where / has the value of a real 
consonant. In the words of the old grammarian ‘h 
quotiens juvat vocalem, consonans est, quotiens non 
juvat, nota adspirationis est.’ Die apokryphen Fragen 
des Bartholomaeus, A. Brinkmann. Notes on Bon- 
wetsch’s recent edition. Der Bischof Fulgentius und 
der Mythograph, R. Helm. Of the three Fulgentii 
who lived about 500 a.D. the writer considers that 
he has already shown the identity of the mytho- 
grapher and the author of the world history (Phil. 
vol. 56). In this paper he maintains that there is 
nothing to prevent us from seeing in this author the 
future bishop. Zu Pseudo-Kallisthenes, H. Christen- 
sen. Critical notes. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius, 
O. Plasberg. Criticisms on this poem (which is in 
Riese’s Anthology) with reference to J. Ziehen’s 
article in Hermes vol. 32. 


MIScELLEN. Zuin Sprachgebrauch des Thukydides, 
J. M. Stahl. A reply to H. Stein’s criticism on the 
writer’s explanation of Thuc. iv. 63, 1. Zu den 
Papyri von Oxyrhynchos, F. Riihl. Differs totally 
from Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt’s explanation of 
Part 1, no. xiii. p. 36, foll. Varia, G. Heraeus. 
Notes on (1) Schol. Bern. ad Verg. Geor. iii. 7, (2) 
Donatus’ life of Vergil, (3) Acron on Hor. Epod. 12. 
5. C. Julius Priscus, der Bruder des Philippus 
Arabs, A. v. Domaszewski. On various inscrr. 
referring to this person. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum. Vol.i. Part 8 1898. 


Sprachwissenschaft und Geschichte, H. Hirt. An 
inaugural address at Leipzig. Zur tonischen Mun- 
dart und Dichtersprache, A. Fick. A survey of the 
recent work in this field with special reference to the 
writings of R. Meister, O. Hoffmann and H. W. 
Smyth. Philo von Alexandria, L. Cohn. Philo is 
less a philosopher than a theologian. Philosophy is 
to him not an end but a means, The historical im- 
portance of Philo lies in the peculiar manner in 
which he uses the treasures of philosophy for his own 
purposes and connects different theories with one 
another. He is an eclectic much in the same way as 
Plutarch is an eclectic. 


Part 9. Zur Entwickelung griechischer Baukunst, 
F. Noack. Mycenian ‘megara’ may long have sur- 
vived the end of Mycenian culture in Greece. The 
differences involved in the respective employment of 
wood and stone insisted on. Sokrates bei Platon, A. 
Gercke. Plato’s Socrates unhistoric. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between the teaching of Socrates and that 
of the Socratic dialogues. He does not blame Plato 
for estimating historical truth slightly in comparison 
with philosophical knowledge and its poetical dress. 

ANZEIGEN UND MITreILUNGEN. Die Lex Man- 
ciana, O. Seeck. This is an African domain regula- 
tion from an inser. discovered two years ago referring 
to the time of Trajan. Ivo Brun’s Die Persénlich- 
keit in der Geschichtsschreibung der Alten favourably 
noticed. 


Part 10.  Rhetorik und Poesie im Klassischen 
Altertum, H. Peter. An historical review. The 
ancients did not draw the line so sharply between 

etry and prose as the moderns do. Zur Entwicke- 
lung griechischer Baukunst, ¥. Noack. Concluded. 
Discusses the question, how must the Mycenian 
‘ megaron’ have looked, for the Dorian architecture 
to have been developed from it, 
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Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 
1899. No.1. 4 Jan. 


RrEviEws AND Notices. E. Schweizer, Gram- 
matik der pergamenischen Inschriften (P. Kretsch- 
mer). ‘A worthy contribution.’ H. Liebreich, 
Studien zu den Proémien in der griechischen und by- 
zantinischen Geschichtsschreibung, i. (Schneider). 
favourable. V. Lundstrém, Studier till andra 
puniska Krigets historia, i. Flaminius och Hannibal 
(A. Hock). ‘Interesting.’ A. Cartault, La flexion 


REVIEW. 


dans Lwueréce, (E. Kraetsch). Very favourable, 
Marklin und Treuber, Ausgewdhlte Sticke aus Livius 
4 und 5 Dekade (H. J. Miiller). Favourable, 
Vocabularium jurisprudentiae Romanae, i. Inchoay, 
O. Gradenwitz, B. Kuebler, Th. Schulze, continuay, 
B. Kiibler et R. Helm, fase. ii. (W. Kalb). ‘An 
important work.’ Jowrnal international d’archéo- 
logie nwmismatique, dirigé par N. Svoronos. Vol. 1, 
Premier trimestre 1898. ‘To be received with special 
sympathy.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aeschines. Poutsma (A.) Quaestiones Aeschineae. 
8vo. 160 pp. Amsterdam, J. Miiller. 2 Mk. 20. 

Ammonius see Aristoteles. 

Aratus, Commentariorum in Aratum reliquiae, col- 
legit, rec., prolegomenis, indicibusque instr. E. 
Maass. 8vo. Ixxi, 749 pp., 2 plates, 3 engravings, 
Berlin, Weidmann. 30 Mk. 

Archiv (Byzantinisches). Als Ergiinzung der byzan- 
tinischen Zeitschrift in zwanglosen Heften heraus- 
gegeben von K. Krumbacher. Part I.: Dieterich 
(K.) Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Sprache von der hellenischen Zeit bis zum 
10. Jahrhundert n. Chr. 8vo. xxiv, 326 pp., 
map. Leipzig, Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Aristophanes. Nubes, cum prolegomenis et com- 
mentariis ed. J. van Leeuwen. 8vo. 6, 34, 238 
pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 3 fl. 60. 

Aristoteles. _Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, 
edita consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae. Vol. xiii. Pars. 1. Philoponi 
(olim Ammonii in Aristotelis categorias commen- 
tarium). Ed. A. Busse. 8vo. xvi, 233 pp. 
Berlin, Reimer. 9 Mk. 50. 

Arnaud (G.) La vie publique des Romains décrite 
par les auteurs latins. Recueil] de cing cents textes 
choisis. 2de édition, avec commentaire historique, 
grammatical et littéraire. 12mo. xxxi, 507 pp. 
Marseille, Lafitte. 3 fr. 50. 

Baumstark (A.) Der Pessimismus in der griechischen 
Lyrik. 8vo. 35 pp. Heidelberg, Winter. 
1 Mk. 

Bréal (M.) et L. Person, Grammaire latine. 
élémentaire et moyen. 12mo. vii, 327 pp. 
Hachette. 2 fr. 50. 

British School at Athens. 
Session 1896-7.  4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Campbell (L.)- Religion in Greek Literature. Sketch 
in Outline. 8vo. 434 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


Cours 
Paris, 


Annual. 
Plates. 


Vol. III. 
Macmillan, 


Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti duce 
S. de Vries. Vol. III. Plato. Codex Oxoniensis 
Clarkianus 39. folio. 14 leaves of letterpress and 
393 facsimile plates. Leiden, Sijthoff. 120 fi. 

Cornelius Nepos. Vitae. Edizione curata e anno- 
tata da Luigi Randi. 24mo. 360 pp. Firenze, 
Civelli. 1 Lira. 

Dettweiler (P.) Didaktik und Methodik des grie- 
chischen Unterrichts. 8vo. 94 pp. Miinchen, 
Beck. 1 Mk. 80. 

(Aus ‘Baumeister’s Handbuch der Erziehungs- 
und Unterrichts lehre fiir hohere Schulen.’) 

Dieterich (K.) Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache see Archiv (Byzantin- 
isches). 

Dill (S.) 
Western Empire. 
12s. 

Dittenberger (Guil.) Sylloge inseriptionum graeca- 
rum. Ed. II. Vol. I. 8vo. x, 644 pp. Leip- 
zig, Hirzel. 14 Mk. 

Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report 
1897-98, edited by F. L. Griffith. 4to. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Euripidis Fabulae, edd. R. Prinz et N. Wecklein. 
Vol. II. Pars II. Supplices, ed. N. Wecklein. 
8vo. 67 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Eutropius, for school use, edited by J. C. Hazzard. 
12mo. iv, 243 pp. New York, Americ. Book 
Co. 75c. 

Frénkel (M.) Eine Inschrift aus Argos. 
10 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 60 Pf. 

(Aus Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften.) 

Fredrich (K.) Hippokratische Untersuchungen see 
Untersuchungen (philologische), 

Galeni de victu attenuante liber, primum graece ed. 
C. Kalbfleisch. 12mo, xxv, 44 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 40. 


Roman Society in the lasticentury of the 
8vo. 402 pp. Macmillan. 
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Gilbert (Otto). Griechische Gétterlehre in ihren 
Grundziigen dargestellt. 8vo. iii, 516 pp. 
Leipzig, Avenarius. 10 Mk. 

Gregorovius (F.) The Emperor Hadrian, translated 
by Mary E. Robinson. 8vo. 436 pp. Macmillan. 
12s, net. 

Hachtmann (K.) Olympia und seine Festspiele. 
(Gymnasialbibliothek Pt. 30.) 8vo. viii, 100 
pp., plate. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann. 1 Mk. 
60. 

Hall (W. H. Bullock). The Romans on the Riviera 
and the Rhone, a sketch of the Conquest of Liguria 
and the Roman province. 8vo. 206 pp. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

Harkness (Alb.) A short Latin grammar. 12mo. 
xii, 242 pp. New York, Americ. Book Co. 
80c. 

Herondae Mimiambi. Accedunt Phoenicis Coronistae 
Mattii mimiamborum fragmenta, tertium ed. O. 
Crusius. Ed. minor. 12mo. iii, 96 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Herrmann (A.) Griechische Schulgrammatik. 
3rd. Ed. 8vo. x, 226 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
2 Mk. 60. 

Herzog (R.) Das Kastelluch. 4to. 16 pp., en- 
gravings, 3 plates. Heidelberg, Petters. 3 Mk. 
(Aus ‘ Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes.’) 

Hippocrates, see Untersuchungen (philologische). 

Homeri Odysseae carmina, Cum apparatu critico 
ediderunt J. van Leeuwen et M. B. Mendes da 
Costa. Ed. II. Pars posterior. 8vo. iv, pp. 
293-600. Leiden, Sijthoff. 1 fl. 50. 

Iudwich (A.) Die Homervulgata als voralexandri- 
nisch erwiesen. 8vo. vi, 204 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Perry (W. C.) The Women of Homer. Portraits 
and Illustrations, 8vo. New York. 12s. 

Inscriptiones graecae insularum maris Aegaei. Con- 
silio et auctoritate academiae litterarum regiae 
Borussicae editae. Fase. III.: Inscriptiones 
graecae insularum Symes, Teutlussae, Teli, Nisyri, 
Astypalaeae, Anaphes, Therae et Therasiae, Phole- 
gandri, Meli, Cimoli. Ed. F. Hiller de Gaertringen. 
folio. viii, 272 pp, 2 maps. Berlin, Reimer. 
32 Mk. 

Jahresberichte iiber das K. k. archaeologische Staats- 
Museum zn Aquileja von 1882-91. 8vo. 128 pp. 
Wien, Braumiiller. 2 Mk. 

(Aus ‘ Mittheilungen der Central Commission 
fiir Erforschung der Kunstdenkmiiler,’ etc.) 

Larfeld (W.) Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik. 
Vol. II. Die attischen Inschriften. Part I. 8vo. 
pp. 1-392. Leipzig, Reisland. 20 Mk. 

Limes (der obergermanisch-raetische) des Romer- 
reiches. Herausgegeben von O. v. Sarwey, E. 

Fabricius und F. Hettner. Part 10. 4to. 10, 

17, 16 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Heidelberg, Petters. 

5 Mk. 
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Livy. Sanders (Henry A.) Die Quellencontamina- 
tion im 21. und 22. Buche des Livius. 8vo. 
xii, 149 pp. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller. 
3 Mk. 60. 

Lysiae Orationes, in quibus etiam amatoria a Platone 
servata, cum fragmentis, brevi annotatione in- 
structa, ed. Henr. van Herwerden. Post 8vo. 
16, 262 pp. Groningen, Wolters. 1 fl. 50. 

Mau (Aug.) Fiihrer durch Pompeii. Ed. III. 
12mo. vii, 120 pp., 31 engravings, 6 maps. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 3 Mk. 

Mélanges Henri Weil. Recueil de mémoires con- 
tenant l’histoire et la littérature grecques dédié a 
Henri Weil, membre de l'Institut. 8vo. 471 pp., 
portr., plate and several engravings. Paris, 
Fontemoing. 15 fr. 


Moir (J.) Greek Test Papers, Lower, Higher 
and Honours. 12mo, 156 pp. Blackwood. 
2s. 6d. 


Olcott (G. N.) Studies in the word-formation of the 
Latin inscriptions. Substantives and adjectives. 
With special reference to the Latin Sermo vulgaris. 
8vo. xxvi, 265pp. Rome. 4 Mk. 

Ovid. Heroides, with the Greek translation of 
Planudes, edited by the late A. Palmer. 8vo. 
602 pp. Frowde. 21s. 

Pernice (Erich). Hellenistisehe Silbergefisse im 
Antiquarium der kgl. Museen. 4to. 31 pp., 4 
plates, 9 engravings. Berlin, Reimer. 5 Mk. 

(58. Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der 
archaeol. Gesellschaft zu Berlin. ) 

Petronius Arbiter, Trimalchio’s Dinner, translated 
with Introduction and bibliographical Appendix 
by H. Th. Peck. 12mo. Engravings. New 
York. 7s. 6d. 

Philoponus, see Aristoteles. 

Plato. Codex Oxoniensis, see Codices Graeci et 
Latini, ete. 

Reinhardt (K.) and E. Roemer. Griechische Formen 
und Satzlehre. S8vo, x, 235 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 38 Mk. 

Steimle. Das Kastell Bickingen. 4to. 17 pp., 
engravings, 4 maps. Heidelberg, Petters. 3 Mk. 
60. 

(Aus ‘ Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes.’) 

Testamentum Novum Graece, praesertim in usum 
studiosorum recogn. et brevibus annot. instr. 
J. M. S. Baljon. Post 8vo. 26, 731 pp. 
Groningen, Wolters. 7 fl. 

Untersuchungen (philologische) herausgegeben von 
A. Kiessling und U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Part 15.: Fredrich (K.) Hippokratische Unter- 
suchungen. S8vo. vii, 236 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 7 Mk. 

Velleius Paterculus. Ad Vinicium libri duo. Edited 
by R. Ellis. Crown 8vo. Frowde. 6s. 

Vergil. Gleason (Clarence W.) Gate to Vergil. 
12mo. vi, 162 pp. Boston, Ginn, 50 ¢, 
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Waser (O.) Charon, Charun, Charos. 
8vo. vii, 


logisch-archaeologische Monographie. 
158 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 5 Mk. 

Wessely (C.) Schrifttafeln zur alteren lateinischen 
Palaeographie. Imperial 4to. 20 plates, 12 pp. 
of letterpress. Wien. 8 Mk. 


Wolff (G.) Das Kastell Kesselstadt. 4to. 10 pp., 


2 plates. Heidelberg, Petters, 2 Mk. 
(Aus ‘ Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes.’) 
Ziebarth (E.) Neue attische Grenzsteine. 8vo. 9 
pp., engravings. Berlin, Reimer. 60 Pf. 
(Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. ’) 
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